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INTEODUCTIOISI. 


Though the following pages comprise 
Eanga Pillai’s Diary for the period April 1, 
1750, to April 30, 1751, the matter is distri- 
buted very unevenly, for almost the whole 
deals with the events of the seven months 
April to October, 1750. So far the record is 
practically continuous, save for two minor 
lacunae from August 11 to September 1, and 
from September 12 to October 7. On October 
29 however begins a larger and more deplor- 
able gap, which continues until April 16 of the 
following year. The minor gaps mentioned 
above do not greatly concern us. The principal 
event we should have found described is 
Bussy’s capture of Gingee; and the diarist is 
seldom illuminating on military matters. The 
longer break is much more regrettable. We 
should probably have learnt a great deal, had 
this portion of the Diary survived, or been 
accessible, regarding the French negotiations 
with N^sir Jang which were just being renew- 
ed at the close of October. We might have had 
clearer evidence than exists at present about 
the circumstances under which the French 
troops attacked N^sir Jang’s camp in the early 
morning of December 16; and learnt whether 
the alleged mistake, under which the attack 
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was delivered, just at the moment when 
Dupleix had made peace, was genuine or false. 
We should certainly have had a full account 
of the pompous ceremonies with which 
Muzaffar Jang was received at Pondichery, the 
agreements with the Pathans, and the reward 
secured by Dupleix himself. 

But although so much of what would 
probably have been very valuable appears to 
be lost, the present instalment of the Diary 
contains a large amount of new and curious 
information. On April 1, 1750, N.S., the situa- 
tion was briefly thus : N^sir Jang, Subahdar 
of the seven provinces of the South, lay 
encamped at Valudfi.vflr, some 7 miles west of 
Pondichery, with a large army composed of 
Moghul and Maratha horse, drawn from the 
wide-spread districts of his rule. There was 
with him also an English embassy, headed by 
Major Lawrence, and a small and inefficient 
English force under the immediate command 
of Captain Cope\ Facing them was the smaller 
array of Chand4 SS.hib and Muzaffar Jang, 
supported by a contingent of French under 


^ After the action of April 4, N. S., Cope and d’Auteuil exchanged 
mutual recriminations regarding the breach of peace between their 
nations {French Correspondence, 1750, pp. 6-7). Oddly enough, 
Lawrence ascribes this correspondence to himself (Cambridge, Bistory, 
p. 6). No doubt he inspired Cope's answer, but does not seem to haie 
been in direct command, and certainly neither was addressed by 
d’Auteuil nor signed the answer to him. 
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•d’Auteuil, mucli larger than that which the 
English had been able to spare. Orme states 
their numbers at 2,000 and 600 respectively. 

However the French troops were unreliable, 
and their officers demoralised. The officers who 
had served in the inglorious campaign before 
Tan j ore had succeeded in obtaining donations 
from Chanda Sahib, without incurring 
any great ris£: to life or limb. Many of these 
had insisted, on their return to Pondichery, 
that it was time they were relieved in the tour 
of field-duty; and those who had replaced 
them marched reluctantly on a service which 
promised harder blows and fewer rewards. 
However they had been placated by the 
advance of a month’s batta^ on behalf of 
Chand^ S^hib; and it was hoped that this 
would, confirm their faltering courage. But 
the news that they would have to encounter 
European troops with N^sir Jang more than 
counterbalanced the good effects of this 
advance. They renewed their representations. 
Dupleix sent out Bury, the commandant of 
the Pondichery garrison, to bring them to 
reason. He returned, professing to have done 
so; but on April 4, N.S., N^sir Jang advanced 
and a prolonged cannonade ensued between 


^ Captains, 400 rupees a month ; Lieutenants, 250 ; Sous-Lieutenanta, 
200 } Ensigns, 175. 
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the fwo armies. Little imaterial harm was 
done on either side ; hut that evening 13 French 
officers insisted on resigning their commissions 
and returning immediately to Pondichery. 
Considering that this took place in view of the 
enemy, we must, I think, regard it as even 
more disgraceful than the mutiny of the 
English officers in Bengal in 1766. 

The consequence of this action was con- 
siderable. The soldiers naturally regarded the 
position as desperate; and d’Auteuil had no 
alternative but to retreat hastily to Pondichery. 
He moved off at four o’clock next morning ; but 
in the darkness and confusion, abandoned not 
only a body of French artillery-men, but also 
Muzaffar Jang, who surrendered himself 
immediately to his uncle. 

In spite of their extraordinary misconduct, 
Dupleix had considerable difficulty in bringing 
the mutinous officers to justice. Strange as it 
may appearj their cause was not unpopular 
in Pondichery. Commissaries were named to 
try them, but proceeded with great laxity 
and partiality. The Procureur-G4n4ral com- 
municated to the accused the most confidential 
documents of the Secretariat. In the long 
run Dupleix had to suspend the tribunal and 
break the accused by a resolution of the. 
Oonseilsup&rieur. Eleven were sent to Europe; 
one was allowed to go to China; and the 
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remaining one was permitted to stay with, his 
family in Indian 

Meanwhile N&sir Jang had to be reckoned 
with. On April 4, when Dupleix was not too 
certain of the conduct of his officers, he had 
already written to the Subahdar®. On the 6th 
he wrote again, explaining with matchless 
impudence that he had withdrawn his troops 
in order to facilitate peace*. A few days later 
messengers arrived, saying that N&sir Jang 
desired peace, but still no letter came; so 
Dupleix wrote yet again, saying that, as his 
overtures had been ignored, he was again 
sending out his troops*. 

The same day there came a messenger from 
Lawrence, offering' to mediate with N^sir Jang. 
Nothing could have angered Dupleix more. 
He agrees with the diarist that it would be 
better to seek a sweeper’s mediation, and the 
messenger was dismissed with the choicest 
vituperation — Eanga Pillai not only repeating 


^ My principM authority for this is Dupleix^ despatch to the 
Company of October 3, 1750, in which he enters into great detail 
{Arch, des CoL). Dupleix’ word was not worth very much, and he was 
as capable of disguising unpleasant truths as any statesman who ever 
lived. It is therefore possible that the officers had some other motive 
than mere greed of money. But it would demand an extraordinary 
motive indeed to justify an officer in quitting his colours in the face 
of the enemy. 

* Infra, p. 10. 

» Lettres ^ifiantees et curieusei (ed. Aim^-Martin), VoL II, p. 735. 

* Infra, p. 32, 
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Dupleix’ words but adding somewhat of his 
own^. 

Meanwhile the third letter with its threat 
proved more persuasive than the first two; 
and two Company’s servants, du Bausset and 
Delarche, were sent as envoys to the enemy’s 
camp. They set out on April 19 and returned 
on the 23rd®, for N&sir Jang would neither 
release Muzaffar Jang nor give Arcot to Chanda 
S^hib. But Delarche brought back a secret 
message, which he whispered in Dupleix’ 
ear®. Almost certainly this related to the 
intrigue which Dupleix wished to establish in 
the enemy’s camp, by winning over some 
principal supporters of N^sir Jang, such as the 
Pathan Nawabs of Cuddapah, Savanur, and 
KurnooP. 

As the embassy had not procured peace, 
Dupleix then resolved to try the appearance 
of force again. When d’Auteuil had brought 
his shaken troops back to the Blanchisserie — a 
large building lying to the north of the city — 
Dupleix had visited them in person and en- 
deavoured to rekindle their spirit. He seems 
to have succeeded, for he described a curious 
scene : — ‘ Toute la troupe fit un cercle autour 
de moy, et chaque soldat s’empressa a me 

^ /w/m, p. 33. 

* Orme and other authorities give them a week. 

® liifrtx, p. 67. 

* See Memoire pour le sieur GodeheUj p. 28. 
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demander si j’^fois content de luy. Les memes 
faisoient la mdme demand© a leurs ofiiciers, 
ceux-cy aux soldats ; la satisfaction 6toit 
r4ciproque.^’ Accordingly the troops were 
pushed forward to Olukarai ; and on the night 
of April 27 a party of 300 men set out under 
Pr4vost de La Touche to beat up the Moghul 
camp. The attack was made two hours be- 
fore dawn; and although the execution done 
was probably slight, it undoubtedly demoral- 
ised the enemy. It was the first of a score of 
such night-attacks, made by both French and 
English, almost all of which were equally 
successful. N4sir Jang promptly resolved to 
withdraw to Arcot and pass the hot weather 
there. 

Almost immediately afterwards the English 
matched, back to Fort St. David. They had 
not succeeded in much. Their military advice 
had been ignored^. They had performed no 
conspicuous military service. They had failed 
to obtain the grants they desired for the 
country lying round Madras and St- David’s. 
They were told that they should have these 
grants if they would accompany N^sir Jang 


^ See the despatch of Dupleix cited above. It should be added 
that the French had behaved well in the retreat. 

* Lawrence claimed with great justice that, had N^sir Jang placed 
himself between the French and Pondichery before attacking them 
on April 4, not a man could have escaped. 
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to Arcot ; but they were weary of intrigues 
which they could only feel without being able 
to follow, and departed sulkily — if Kanga 
Pillai’s information was correct, they were 
dismissed with slight ceremony\ 

Wo are now able — I believe for the first 
time — to follow with tolerable accuracy the 
events which in the next few months centred 
round Arcot, The wretched Muzaff ar J ang was 
no sooner in his uncle’s hands than he longed 
to be out of them again ; and this, it would 
seem, more out of sheer instability of mind 
than the rigour of his treatment. Indeed 
close imprisonment was seldom practised in 
India. We have already seen the latitude 
enjoyed by Chanda S4hib at Sat^ra. Muzaff ar 
Jang, though probably more narrowly confined, 
never seems to have been at a loss for commu- 
nication with his friends either in Nasir Jang’s 
camp or at Pondichery. Eanga Pillai mentions 
several letters to Dupleix and Chand4 S^hib, 
which plainly indicate the vicissitudes of feel- 
ing through which he passed. First of all he 
desires his family to be sent to him. Then he 
decides that escape is his only means of safety, 
and gets 2,000 rupees for that purpose; but as 
usual spends them on some other end. A 
week later he despairs of life. He is reported 


* Ir\fra, p. 116 , 
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to have attempted suicide. Then an attempt 
is made to procure his escape by cutting a 
hole through the wall of the house in which 
he was confined. Then again he is petition- 
ing Nasir Jang and convinced that he may 
be saved if only his mother is released by 
Dupleix. In short the misfortune of his 
imprisonment, brought about as it was by his 
own inconstancy of mind, shows up in relief 
an unheroic nature placed by chance on a 
scene too large and exigent. 

His uncle and captor, Nfisir Jang, hardly 
shows to more advantage, although the con- 
temptuous account of him afterwards given 
by Dupleix and repeated by Malleson does 
him something less than justice. Though no 
strategist, as is shown by his refusal to take 
Lawrence’s advice before the action of April 4 
and interpose between the French and Pondi- 
chery, he did not lack personal bravery; and 
his retreat to Arcot after the action of April 28 
was probably due in part to the military neces- 
sity of finding forage for his cavalry, in part to 
the difficulty of keeping his heterogeneous 
army together. The surrender of Muzaffar 
Jang enabled him to withdraw with a show of 
success. However there was one considerable 
difficulty in his way. His sister, the mother of 
Muzaffar J ang, was in Pondichery, and Dupleix 
would not allow her to depart. It looked, as 
2 
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the Naw^b of Cuddapah is said to have urged 
upon the Subahdar, very much as if she was 
being detained as ‘ a pawn for debt in a Euro- 
pean town.’ Either Pondichery must be taken 
or peace be made on reasonable terms. The 
first was regarded as a practical impossibility 
— the Moghuls had always considered European 
forts as much'tbo strong to be taken except 
by blockade, and Siraj-ud-daulah’s capture of 
Calcutta in 1756 was as much a surprise to him- 
self as to the English. There remained the 
second plan ; and in order to compel Dupleix 
to give better terms, it was resolved to seize 
the French factories to the northward, at 
Masulipatam and Yan4m. This was natu- 
rally done with great ease. It was indeed 
asserted by the French (and repeated even by 
so excellent a historian as the late M. Cultru) 
that the English at Ingeram assisted in the 
seizure of Yanam; but the correspondence of 
the chief at Ingeram shows that the English 
took no part in the matter *. 

This provoked an entirely . unexpected 
retort. Dupleix despatched a small expedi- 
tion by sea from Pondichery, which at once 
captured Masulipatam — the ' more easily 
because the faujdar lived with his peons 


‘ Cultru, Dujfleix, pp. 292 and 294. The Ingeram Correspondence 
occurs in the Letters to F,St.D., 1750. 
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outside the fort^ Masulipatam was taken by 
La Toiir on July 2/13^ 

This however was hut an interlude in the 
negotiations and intrigues which were in fact 
proceeding between Arcot and Pondichery. 
At first N4sir Jang had decided to bestow the 
Carnatic on Muhammad ’Ali, second son of the 
late Nawab Anwar-ud-din, who was strong in 
promises of English support; but for the sake 
of a settlement, Chanda Sahib might have 
Trichinopoly and Tan j ore. Dupleix was not 
willing to accede to this arrangement, which 
was proposed at the end of April * ; but in the 
middle of May, when an offer was made to 
bestow Arcot on Chand4 S4hib if his beha- 
viour was satisfactory for four months, the 
French Governor decided that this concession 
was worth accepting; and although his policy 
was as yet entirely unformulated and shape- 
less, we find him sending a secret message to 
N^sir Jang that, if he will grant the French 
Masulipatam and the dependent country^ 
they will send 4,000 soldiers to overthrow 
all his enemies and conquer the country for 
him as far as Delhi *. The theory of legiti- 
macy, by which he subsequently proved N4sir 
Jang to be the basest of usurpers, was of 

^ Le Kiche to Dupleix, n.d. (P.E, No. 84, f. 220). 

• Letteres ed. et cur.^ Vol. II, p. 738. 

* /w/ra, pp. 91, etc. 

Infra, pp. 145, etc. 
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course intended only for English consumption. 

Howerer these discussions came to nothing, 
although at the end of the month it was pro- 
posed (so far as the ambiguous terms employed 
yield a meaning) that Dupleix should conquer 
Tan j ore for the Muhammadans, and receive 
in return further territory round K^rikaP. In 
spite of Dupleix’ indignant amazement at the 
news, Nasir Jang had in fact decided to revert 
to his first plan, and granted the Carnatic to 
Muhammad ’Alt Kh4n. This was actually 
done on May 11, N.S.® But the factions, into 
which the darb^r seems to have been divided, 
prevented his receiving whole-hearted support 
even when he had been formally appointed. 
Dupleix was at once advised by the other 
party to seize the fort at Valud4vur, evidently 
with a view to discrediting Muhammad ’ Alt 
Khan*. Meanwhile another intrigue with a 
more definite purpose had sprung’up. Dupleix 
was informed that if Saiyid Lashkar Khan 
could not persuade N4sir Jang to release his 
prisoner, he would rebel and imprison Nasir 
J ang himself *. In June came news of a serious 
dispute between the Subahdar and the Pathan 
Nawabs, arising out of the former’s claim to 
peshkash ®. 


» Infra, p. 194. • Infra, p. 157. 

* Infra, p. 280. * Infra, p. 175. 


» Infra, p. 289. 
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This was much too promising to he passed 
over. Within a few days Dupleix and Chandfi. 
Sfi.hib were busily arranging to despatch a 
secret messenger to weave together the threads 
of revolt ; and the latter was authorized to 
promise no less than 7 lakhs of rupees to the 
conspirators.^ These however either felt too 
weak to attempt to overthrow N^sir Jang 
without the certain aid of European troops 
or else were too half-hearted to make any 
motion of themselves. The next news we get 
is of the despatch of a messenger from Arcot 
to Pondichery, saying that if the French will 
attack Muhammad ’Ali Kh&n in the Gingee 
country, the Pathan troops under him will 
mutiny and murder him, and then the French 
and Pathans can march together on Arcot*. 
Thus at every step this plot recalls that by 
which Siraj-ud-daulah was overthrown in 
Bengal ; and the Pathans were to prove in the 
event only a little more resolute allies than 
Clive found in Mir J’afar and his supporters. 

Meanwhile, the French had been attempting 
to occupy that part of the country lying to 
the south and west of Pondichery, — an attempt 
which was chiefly obstructed by the dissatis- 
faction of their ill-paid sepoys. In June we 
learn that they had at last got possession of 
Villiyanallhr and Tiruviti. These attempts 


^ iTtfra^ pp. 303, etc. 


• Injra^ pp. 343, etc* 
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drew down Muhammad ’All Khan into that 
part of the country; and, as he could not face 
the French without English help, incidentally 
involved the grant of those countries which 
in the previous April they had sought in vain 
from N^slr Jang. A Imost the last oificial act 
of Charles Floyer (who ceased to be Governor 
on July 6/17) was the submission to his 
Council of Muhammad ’All’s proposal to pay 
10,000 rupees a month for English help until 
the Poonamallee country had been actually 
handed over to them\ It was decided to send 
out a body of 600 Europeans and Topasses. 

They took the field on Juno 30/July 11, 
under the luckless command of Captain James 
Cope, but accomplished little beyond protect- 
ing Muhammad ’All from French attacks. 
Indeed there was still at this time a marked 
reluctance on both sides to come to blows. 
Thus after some three weeks’ aimless march- 
ing and countermarching, it was proposed to 
escalade Tiruviti, which the French had 
garrisoned with a sergeant’s party ; the Naw^b 
‘liked the scheme,’ says Joseph Smith, who 
was actually serving with Cope, ‘but his 
troops begged to be excused, so nothing was 
effected. The two nations having never 


^ The fort at Poonamallee was occupied with Muhammad ’Alt’s 
consent on September 13/24 ; but the farman for the country was 
received only on January 9/20, 1751, after N§»sir Jang’s death. 
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committed any hostilities against each other, 
our commandant could not begin.^ ’ 

Lawrence, however, whom chance had placed 
for a while in sole command at St, David’s as 
he was the only member of Council present 
who was continued in his functions, ordered 
Cope to bring the French to action. On July 
21/August 1, the English marched to engage 
the French, They were found entrenched in 
a large tope with 10 guns. After a prolonged 
cannonade in which the English had the worst 
of the exchange, Cope withdrew, as the enemy’s 
position was too strong to be attacked with 
the small number of Europeans at his disposal. 
Three weeks later he was ordered back to St. 
David’s, as his presence in the field seemed 
quite useless*. 

This was a serious blunder, for Cope’s pre- 
sence in the field had constrained the French 
into inaction; but Lawrence, a gallant and 
skilful soldier, was a most indifferent politi- 
cian, devoid alike of courage and imagination. 
Dupleix took instant advantage of his blunder. 
The French troops in the field were at once 
reinforced and ordered to attack Muhammad 
’All. They did so on August 21/ September 1 
near Tiruviti, La Tour Commanded the right 
wing, Bussy the left, and d’ Auteuil the centre®. 


* Orme MSS., India, II, fl. 311-312. 

* Public Despatch to England^ October 24, 1750. 
® Lettres id, et cur,^ Vol. 11, p. 740. 
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Their victory was complete, Muhammad 
’All’s camp and all his artillery — 30 guns and 
2 mortars bearing the arms of Great Britain, 
we are told ^ — fell into the hands of the French. 
The joy in Pondichery was extreme. A Te 
deum was sung ; salvos of artillery were fired ; 
Ch^nd& S^hib distributed sugar to the popu- 
lace-; and all the more eminent inhabitants of 
Pondichery assembled at a ball at Dupleix’ 
house (on the very site where the Oouverne- 
ment still stands). In his elation Dupleix 
assured the merchants that all the troubles 
were over and that now at last they would be 
able to trade in peace.* 

And the events of the next four months 
seemed with delusive prosperity to be realizing 
his utmost expectations. The French leaders 
did not halt long to enjoy their success at 
Tiruviti. Bussy with his great military talent 
perceived the necessity of pressing after the 
enemy; he inspired Pupleix with the same 
spirit ; and Dupleix forced the inactive 
d’Auteuil into something like energy.® Never- 
theless it was not till September 11, that Bussy 
with an advanced detachment arrived before 
Gingee, not 40 miles away. There he was 
attacked by a strong party of the fugitives, 


^ Mimoire pour le sieur Dupleix, p. 57. 

* Infra, pp. 363, etc. 

• Dupleix to d’Auteuil, ap, Hamout, Dupleix, p. 127. 
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but beat them off with ease, and, on d’ Auteuil’s 
arrival with the main body, at once carried 
the fortress of Gingee by a coup de main. This 
was a feat which we hardly rivalled u:%til 
40 years later under Cornwallis we stormed 
certain of the rock-forts in Mysore. 

After this, however, d’Auteuil seemed 
strangely resolved to rest on Bussy’s laurels. 
Dupleix wrote, urging him to advance at 
once', in the expectation that the Pathans 
would seize the opportunity to overthrow 
N&sir Jang, news of which he was expect- 
ing with great impatience’. D’Auteuil did 
actually venture to push on as far as 
Chdtpattu, but on hearing that N^sir Jang 
had reached Desur, (some 20 miles away), he 
withdrew to the neighbourhood of Gingee, 
alleging. in his defence that the Pathan pro- 
posals must have been made only to deceive 
the i’rench’. About this time too this languid 
officer seems to have demanded his recall, 
complaining of sickness, of the rains (which 
this year began with unusual earliness and 
severity)*, and of his men’s reluctance to 
remain in the field. Dupleix had much ado 
to prevent his marching his troops back to 


1 Dupleix to d’Auteuil, ap. Hamont, Dupleix, p. 130. 

* Infra, pp. 376 aud 382. 

* Infra, p. 396. 

* Public Despatch to England, February 7, 1761. 

3 
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Pondichery*, and forwarded to him every scrap 
of encouraging news that he received®. But 
he felt indignant at the way in which his 
orders to advance had been neglected, and 
told the diarist towards the end of October 
that, had d’Auteuil only done as he was told, 
N&,sir Jang would already have been either a 
corpse or a prisoner®. 

Meanwhile the French successes at Tiruviti 
and Gingee had compelled Nasir Jang to move 
from Arcot ; but the early break of the North- 
East monsoon embarrassed him enormously. 
His artillery with great exertions could only 
cover four miles a day ; and numbers of 
baggage-animals died for lack of fodder*. By 
the end of October however he reached a posi- 
tion only a league distant from the French at 
Gingee® ; the two armies were separated by a 
river which the rains had for the time being 
rendered impassable. 

In spite of the neighbourhood of the French 
troops, the Pathans still hesitated to strike, 
although their hostility to the Subahdar was 
now the common talk of the camp*. At the 
beginning of October they had sent to Dupleix 
a man named *Abd-ul-lah (probably the Turk 
who knew twelve languages, whom Eanga 

^ Dupleix^ Letters ap, Hamont, Dupleix^ pp. 132, 133. 

* Infra, pp. 397, etc., and 401, etc. » Infra, p. 415. 

♦ Infra, p. 401. 5 jnfra, p. 420. 

® Infra, p. 420. 
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Pillai has already mentioned, though he says 
nothing of this visit), with whom Dupleix 
agreed to attack Nasirj Jang’s *camp, in order 
to give the Pathans the opportunity they 
desired^ . 

However, on October 29, the French 
Governor was negotiating once more with 
Nasir Jang, promising to help the Subahdar 
just as he had loved and helped Muzaffar 
Jang, and engaging that his troops should not 
move while the negotiations were in progress*. 

At this point, as I have already noted, the 
diary breaks ofE, only to be continued in the 
middle of the following April, It is very 
likely that, were Kanga Pillai’s evidence avail- 
able, we should be able to form a definite 
judgment as to the good faith of Dupleix’ 
conduct in the final attack on Nasir Jang on 
December 5/16. The only point that is defi- 
nitely known of the six weeks that followed 
the last entry in the diary is that the rains 
continued so heavily as to render military 
movement impossible. It is probable that the 
negotiations with Nasir J ang continued. Orme 
tells us that the latter agreed to terms on 
December 3/14. The question is, which side 
was Dupleix betraying? Was he willing .to 
give up the Pathans, or were the negotiations 


» Cultru, Dupleix, p. 251. 


2 Infra, p..422. 
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with the Subahdar Intended only to lull him 
into a false security until thd we^ather would 
permit the French to move ? My personal 
opinion inclines to the latter view, as being 
on the whole the more probable. 

In any ease de La Touche, who had re- 
placed the gouty d’Auteuil in command of the 
French, marched on the night of December 
5/16, and reached N4sir Jang’s outposts at four 
in the morning. He attacked at once, and a 
lively action ensued which lasted till eight 
O’clock. The French pressed on into the camp, 
keeping off with artillery fire the swarms of 
horse that hung on their flanks. Nasir Jang 
was awakened, but, before proceeding to the 
scone of conflict, he scrupulously performed 
all the Mussalman rites of prayer and purifi- 
cation. These finished, he rode forth on his 
elephant, and, finding the Pathans drawn 
up apart and taking no share in the battle, 
advanced to upbraid them for their backward- 
ness. One of the Naw&bs — the accounts differ 
as to which actually committed the deed — 
then shot him with a carbine; the fallen 
prince’s head was struck off, and carried round 
the camp in proof of the triumph of the 
cqpspirators ; and the captive Muzaffar Jang 
was at once acknowledged as Subahdar. At 
four o’clock that afternoon the people of Pondi- 
chery witnessed the strange sight of GhandS. 
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Sfiihib hurrying on foot to the Oouvemement. 
He was carrying the glad news to Dupleix. 

There followed such festivities as no Euro; 
pean settlement had ever seen, with salutes, 
elaborate darb&rs and processions of gaily 
dressed horsemen and richly caparisoned 
elephants. The support of the French was 
rewarded by grants of lands round Pondichery 
and K6.rikM and of the town and district of 
Masulipatam. Moreover, Dupleix was named 
Naw4b of all the country from the river Kistna 
to Cape Comorin. M. Cultru regarded this 
last as a mere honorific suzerainty, involving 
no powers of direct administration^ But 
that, I think, somewhat under-estimates the 
significance of the grant. It is true that, when 
Nizam-ul-mulk conferred the title on N^sir ■ 
Jang, it did amount to nothing more than a 
general superintendence. But when made to 
a European, it evidently conveyed powers of 
almost unlimited interference, and from its 
very indefiniteness might have covered the 
exercise of complete control. In the event 
Dupleix (like Clive) preferred the system of 
dual Government. 

All this was highly gratifying to French 
pride; but what was still more gratifying 
yet remained. A great part of N4sir Jang’s 


‘ Cultru, Dupltir, p. 257. 
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treasure was saved from pillage by the efforts 
of La Touche, Bussy and Law, and carried into 
Pondichery. It was publicly announced that 
it included coin to the value of a crore of 
rupees, besides silver bullion and 18 chests of 
jewels. There were of course innumerable 
claimants. The Pathan NawS.bs had been 
promised a half-share ; and there were consi- 
derable debts to be paid to the French Com- 
pany, to Dupleix himself and to his friends. 
But even so, it is related that every one, from 
the councillor to the writer, from the captain 
to the private, had his share’ ; and officers who 
only joined the service later looked back with 
regret to the happy days when a mere ensign 
received 60,000 rupees. Never had so much 
gold been seen in Pondichery^ It was com- 
parable with the solid gains of the battle of 
Plassey. 

Such was the brilliant success which had 
been secured by the good fortune and oppor- 
tunism of Dupleix. It remained for him to 
consolidate his gains. Bussy was despatched 
with 300 Europeans and a body of sepoys under 
’Abd-ul-rahm4n tp establish Muzaffar Jang in 
the Deccan ; while another body under La 
Tour assisted Chand4 S^hib to overcome all 
resistance in the Carnatic. 

-7 ^ ^ — 

^ Ooltru, Dupleix, pp. 258-259. • Gentil, Memoirea, p. 50. 
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The first-named moved northwards in 
January 1751, and, when entering the terri- 
tories of the Nawab of Cuddapah, was killed 
in a conflict which arose with the still- 
discontented Pathan Nawabs. Bussy at once 
named Nizam ’All, youngest brother of Ndsir 
Jang, as the new Subahdar, probably with an 
eye to establishing an easy control over the 
Deccan darbar. ' But Dupleix cancelled this 
appointment and ordered him to cause the 
eldest brother Salabat Jang, to be recognized as 
Subahdar\ This was done ; and Bussy then 
moved on to the Kistna. There he stormed 
the fortress of Kurnool, and advanced to en- 
counter a Maratha army which lay between 
that place and Hyderabad, The Marathas 
however were recalled to Poona by news of 
troubles there ; and so the French and their 
Subahdar were able to continue their march 
unmolested. Chanda Sahib and La Tour were 
all this time reducing or compounding with 
the rebellious killedars of the Carnatic before 
advancing to drive Muhammad ’All from 
Trichinopoly where he had found refuge on 
the death of N^sir Jang. 

Such was the situation in Southern India at 
the end of April, 1751, when the present 


^ Corrce. de PondicMry avec Bengalee Vol.III, p. 142. The advan- 
tage of appointing the eldest brother was that he could make donations 
with a greater appearance of decency. 
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instalment of the diary closes. The French 
seemed everywhere successful. When their 
enemies the English had intervened, they had 
done so with neither resolution nor success. 
As the diarist says, they were like the jackal 
who burnt his skin in stripes in order to imitate 
the tiger, and perished in anguish. And yet 
Ranga Pillai had already recorded the appoint- 
ment and arrival of that cold, austere and 
silent man, Thomas Saunders, before whose 
implacable hostility the sucpesses of Dupleix 
were to melt away, and who before his own 
return to Europe was to witness the recall of 
his great rival and the end of one chapter of 
Anglo-French rivalry in India. 
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Wednesday^ April 1 } — At seven o’clock this 
morning, the Governor sent for me and asked 
if there was any news. I replied, ‘ Every one 
expects peace, not war. Even the people at 
Cuddalore and Fort St. David, who were saying 
that war was certain and that Mahfuz Khan 
had been made subahdar, now say that peace 
will be made, and that the Governor of Pondi- 
chery is lucky enough to make troubles high 
as mountains melt away like snow before the 
sun. They say in Port St. David that your 
glory in overcoming Nasir Jang shines like 
the sun. With you, anxiety always precedes 
great good fortune. You have now experi- 
^ced anxiety, and are about to win great 
glory for yourself and much territory for the 
Company.’ He said that God would certainly 
bless us. 

Then Co ja * Sultan came and asked why 
the Governor wanted him. The Governor 
answered that he had not sent ; and the chob- 
dar and the head-peon, being questioned, also 
declared that they had sent no one. The 
Governor said some one else must have sent 


^ 23rd Pangunii Suhlck^ 
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for him. M. Bury observed that, as was usual 
on the 1st of April, some one must have played 
him a trick by sending word that the Governor 
wanted him. 

Just then a servant girl told Coja Sultan that 
Madame invited him to take coffee with her. 
The Governor said M. de La Gatinais had 
been tricked in the same way, being told that 
Madame wanted him. M. Bury said that M. 
de La Gatinais was once congratulated on his 
recovery when he was still lying sick at home ; 
and added that such jokes were commonly 
played. 

Then Coja Sultan told the Governor that a 
peon returning from Cuddalore had informed 
him that Mahfuz Kh4n had gone there in a 
palankin with ten peons, and that his face 
was changed and his body trembled. M. Friell 
then came to see the Governor who afterwards 
sent for me and said, ‘ Write to Cuddalore to 
send 1,390' dollars being the principal and 
interest on the 1,000 * gold coins due from Cud- 
dalore.’ I replied that I had written about it 
two days before. 

He then said that, as the Chinaman’s goods 
had been delivered, he should be told to pay 
for them. I replied, ‘ The merchants are col- 


^ The unit is omitted in the original. 

• The hundreds, tens and units are omitted. 
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lecting in their money. If you will pay for 
the 300 candies of tutenague, I will see that 
the amount is paid on Saturday.’ — ‘Are only 
200 candies of it duo on the Company’s ac- 
count ? ’ he asked. — I answered, ‘ The merchants 
cannot collect their debts owing to the troubles ; 
otherwise I should not have mentioned it and 
they could have arranged the matter them- 
selves.’ — ‘ Well, ’ he continued, ‘ I will order 
the contract to be given to them ; they can 
give a receipt for the advance usually given ; 
then they can pay what is due on the China- 
man’s goods.’ I said I would tell them to come 
to him. 

When Alagappa Chetti, Guntur Venkata- 
chala Chetti, blind Muttiya Chetti, Arunachala 
Chetti the sinner, and Kamakrishna Chetti 
came, I told them what the Governor had said, 
and added that they must collect what was 
due for the goods and have it ready. They 
asked for 10,000 rupees at least in addition. I 
replied I had great difficulty in persuading the 
Governor thus far, and dismissed them. They 
departed accordingly. 

I then said, ‘ Sampati Rao has been ques- 
tioning the Tiruviti people and has departed 
with what he has collected. Mudamiah, the 
killedar of Chidambaram and renter of Bhu- 
vanagiri, persists in declaring he will not pay 
me a cash. Mahfuz Khan has became master 
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of the country, and is receiving the rents. As 
he is managing that country, I think he is re- 
sponsible for the rent ; and my people have told 
him so plainly. He has always been trying to 
cheat me, so God will punish him. Moreover 
he has tied toranams in the VenkatammS.!- 
pettai country and is managing it.’ The 
Governor answered that he should pay me 
what he owed. 

As usual, I reported to him to-day the 
following news : — ‘ Muttukrishna Pillai, Mr. 
Floyer’s dubash, has tied tbranams in Tirta- 
nagari and is managing it. The English have 
tied toranams in my jaghir in the Devanam- 
pattanam country. There is no one managing 
Villupuram, because N4sir Jang is encamped 
there with his army ; I don’t know what is 
happening there. Samp^ti Rao’s younger 
brother, Hukumat Rao, and Darvesh Muham- 
mad, armed with guns given them by the 
English and procured elsewhere, have released 
Malraja. He then marched with a few people 
to Poonamallee, Ponnori, Manimangalam, Con- 
jeeveram, and Chingleput, tied tdranams in 
these and other places, and acts as amald^r. 
After the death of Shaikh Ahmad, who was 
Muhammad ’Ali Khan’s amaldar in the Porto 
Novo and Bhuvanagiri countries, his younger 
brother succeeded him for a time. I hear 
now that Mahfuz Kh4n has sent the latter as 
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amaldar to Porto N o vo. ’ The Governor replied, 
‘ In a month, according to your desire, God 
will have given you twice as much country 
as you have now I answered, ‘ If I have 
your favour, I can manage thirty pargannahs 
like this or indeed the whole world.’ He said 
that God had blessed me hitherto. 

Then M. Friell brought a Chinese dancing- 
doll which he gave to the Governor who 
examined it curiously. 

Then a letter came from M. d’Auteuil at his 
camp at Kumblamattur. On reading it, his 
face fell and he looked troubled. I cannot 
tell what has caused this. He said to me, ‘ M. 
d’Auteuil is very imprudent. Will they really 
make peace without fighting ? Is Muham- 
mad Anwar Khan reliable ? Will he allow his 
negotiations to come to nothing ? I have 
lent great sums of money, and made over to 
the Company the jaghirs given me by them. 
So my money is gone. You know what the 
Company is to work under. They will praise 
me and be satisfied so long as affairs go well 
and profits are made, but if anything goes 
wrong, they will blame me for having made 
enemies of the country powers without orders. 
You know that all the money is mine ; so I 
shall both lose my money and be blamed as 
weU.’ So he spoke for about an hour, quite 
forgetting his courage. I replied, ‘ All this 
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has happened because you are destined to 
become prosperous and acquire dominions, 
and win the glory of having easily conquered 
him who rebelled against the P^dsh^h. Your 
fame will shine like tlie sun in every country 
washed by the ocean. Victories have been 
won in Europe from the time of the late 
King Louis XIV till now — but with four lakhs 
of soldiers and at great expense. Moreover 
many men were slain ; and the King himself 
and his sons marched to the battlefield. Yet, 
for all the great extent of France, which is 
1,000 leagues in extent, and for all the vast 
stores of ammunition, they took six months 
or a year to take a town or fort and even 
sometimes altogether failed. Whereas you 
came here to trade. This town is but three 
miles in circuit, in another’s territory, sur- 
rounded by different Governments, with but 
1,000 soldiers, a little stock of money and 
no munitions to speak of. Yet as soon as 
you desired it, you easily defeated the country 
powers in spite of their lakhs of horsemen and 
vast extent of territories ; nor did you spend 
much or lose many men. By your conquest of 
India and display of French glory, the King 
was delighted and decorated you with the cross 
and red ribbon of St. Louis, and other emblems 
of high rank, according to your custom ; he will 
declare that he will ever remember the glory 
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obtained for his family by the conquest of this 
kingdom, that he is deeply indebted to you 
and your family, and that he will show you 
the greatest ^honour. You will not be treated 
otherwise. With you anxiety always precedes 
great glory and advantage, and, as you are now 
so troubled, you must be about to grasp glory 
and wealth. In the former English war you 
conquered Madras and received the cross of St. 
Michel, so that your fame spread throughout 
the country ; and the Company got 30 or 40 
lakhs of gold, silver, goods, etc. Then when 
they besieged Pondichery, and Anwar-ud-din 
helped them, you overthrew him and won the 
glory of making a new subahdar in the Car- 
natic and defeating the English in spite of their 
great army. You have also got the Villiya- 
nallur and Bahur pargannahs with a revenue 
of 1^ or 2 lakhs of rupees for the Company. 
After your victory at Tan j ore, you got 250 vil- 
lages and great wealth, besides the 81 villages 
already added to Karikal. Thus your glory 
shines like the sun throughout the country. 
Now God designs by the troubles of N4sir 
Jang’s invasion to give you yet greater glory 
and wider dominions so that your fame may 
shine like the sun throughout the universe. So 
be not troubled.’ Thus speaking, I reminded 
him of what had happened before, and ex- 
plained all things to him from beginning to 
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end for about two hours. I added, ‘ Nasir Jang 
will be defeated. Rest assured that this is a 
time of bad fortune for Nasir Jang, the English, 
and all those who are proud.’ He replied he 
hoped God would protect him. 

He then said, ‘ M. d’Auteuil writes that 
Chanda Sahib’s people seized a man and boy 
with a letter which was read in Chanda Sahib’s 
camp by M. d’Auteuil, Shaikh ’Abd-ul-rah- 
m4n, Chanda Sahib and his son, Raza Sahib. 
It said that if they joined the Marathas they 
should be well rewarded. When the man was 
questioned with threats and urged to declare 
fully who had given him the letter, he per- 
sisted in saying that he had found it on the 
road. But when the boy was given sweet- 
meats to encourage him, he said that it had 
been sent by one of Muzaifar Jang’s jemadars 
to some one in Nasir Jang’s camp. The jema- 
dar was then brought and questioned and he 
replied vaguely. As he could not be strictly 
questioned without Naw4b Muzaffar Jang’s 
orders, he was sent to the latter ; but he dis- 
missed him without further enquiry. This 
makes Chanda Sahib, M. d’Auteuil and others 
believe that Muzaffar Jang is intriguing with 
Nasir Jang. So they have written to me.’ I 
replied, ‘Muzaffar Jang would never [ 
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At seven o’clock this morning a sergeant 
named Saint-Marc rode in from our camp at 
Kumblamattur. When I was reporting Nfi-sir 
Jang’s camp news to the Governor, he deli- 
vered a letter from M. d’Auteuil which says 
that 15 oflBcers refuse to fight, because our 
army is too small to attack the enemy’s 50,000 
horse, besides the 2,000 sepoys and 10 or 12 
guns belonging to the English. They say only 
the Europeans, Coffrees and sepoys on our 
side can fight and that all know the bravery 
and watchfulness of Hidayat Muhi-ud-din 
KhA.n’s and Chanda S4hib’s armies. So, they 
ask, ‘ How can we depend upon them in 
battle ? If our army is surrounded, all will 
perish ; we can be safe only under the walls 
of a fortress ; how can we conquer an enemy 
who has both men and walls, whereas we lack 
both ? ’ The Governor discussed this and other 
matters with M. Bury and two ofiicers (whose 
names I do not know). I have written this 
from what M. Saint-Marc told the Governor 
and M. Bury.. 

Then letters came from Hidfiyat Muhi-ud- 
din Khan and Chanda Sahib. They say, 
‘ Yesterday all the ofiicers and soldiers opposed 
M. d’Auteuil’s fighting, as the enemy was 
strong with great stores of powder and shot, 
guns and good artillery-pien. The Muham- 
madans say they cannot shoot well before 

B 
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the English, that they cannot fight without 
shelter or bear the heat. M. d’Autcuil has 
told this to me and Muzaffar Jang, and has 
written to you. You formerly wrote promis- 
ing that they should obey us in future and 
that we could be easy at heart. M. d’Auteuil 
thereupon prepared for battle, and the army 
was ready to fight, but not the officers. If 
Nasir Jang knew that our troops were back- 
ward, in-spite of our strong forces [ 

]•’ 

Saturday, April 4 } — The Governor sent for 
me this morning and asked if any news had 
come in. I replied, ‘ People speak now of 
peace, now of battle ; I know nothing certain.’ 

He then wrote a letter to Nasir Jang and 
had two copies of it taken, one for Hidayat 
Muhi-ud-din Khan and the other for Chand4 
Sahib, to be sent with letters saying that the 
enclosed had been sent to Nasir Jang ; he then 
had these letters despatched. I think that 
matters would have gone differently if suita- 
ble letters had been written to Nasir Jang, 
when he wrote first through M. le Verrier and 
the Nawab of Surat, Coja Namat-ul-lah Kh&n 
(son of Coja ’Abd-ul-lah Khan), Naw4b of 
Eajahmundry and Chicacole, and M. Coquet, 
the chief of Bunder, then through Shah Nawaz 


^ 26th PanguiUy Sukla. 
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Kh&n and Saiyid Lashkar Khan when he was 
at Sirpi and those parts, and lastly through 
Moro Pandit and KhA,zi Dayem after reaching 
Tirupati and Tiruvannamalai. But the present 
letter is not written in answer to one from 
N4sir Jang, so it is not the same. 

I heard the following camp news this 
evening : — While our troops were lying at 
Kumblam4ttur, about .2,000 of the enemy’s 
horse moved out and halted in a thick grove 
east of our camp. The rest of the army lay 
ready in the west, and opened fire upon our 
people who returned it and our army was 
drawn up ready for action. This cannonade 
continued till evening. We lost two camels, 
three horses, five or six bullocks, a few sheep, 
four Muhammadans, one European arid a 
woman and they lost two elephants with 
howdahs, another with a flag, and many 
horses, bullocks and men. As evening came 
on, there was no fight. This was the news 
related in the letter brought by a messenger 
at nine o’clock to-night. I reported this to 
the Governor, who wondered why he had 
received no news of it yet. 

Sunday, April 5 } — When I went to the 
Governor this morning, he asked why no 
detailed news of yesterday’s fight had yet 


^ 27 th Patty uni j Sukla. 
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come, and what had caused the delay. Just 
then one of Muzaffar Khan’s people arrived 
and reported that the enemy had lost 20 or 30 
men and 20 or 25 horses, and we only three or 
four men. When we were still talking about 
this, about half -past eight a letter came from 
M. d’Auteuil. The Governor read it and 
said ‘ After yesterday’s fight, matters were 
promising, but fifteen officers refused to act 
and prepared to set out for Pondichery. There- 
on all the soldiers declared that they could 
not fight without officers ; and as the officers 
were dissatisfied and his remaining there 
was useless, he was retiring on Villiyanallfir.’ 
He added angrily, ‘ See how this affair has been 
ruined by the officers’ misconduct on the very 
verge of success ! I will punish them severely.’ 
He then sent for M. Bury and said, ‘ Imprison 
in the fort all the officers who come inside 
the gates.’ He also ordered me to find out 
all the officers coming in and report them to 
him.^ 

When the Portuguese in charge of the 
China ship asked the Governor for his money, 
he asked me how much was due. I replied 
that, out of 28,230 rupees due for goods bought 
for the Company, 28,000 was still owing. He 
gave an order on M. Guillard and told me to 


^ For comments on this singular episode, ^ee the Introduction, 
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get the money and pay the China ship -man ; 
the tutenague was to be delivered to the 
merchants, to be sold and paid for as soon as 
possible. I took the order, and said I would 
see the captain of the China ship to-morrow, 
as to-day was Sunday, and pay him. He 
agreed and I sent him away. 

Then the peon I had sent told me that five 
officers had come in by the Valud&,vur gate. 
I reported this to the Governor when he was 
eating. Immediately he wrote to M. Bury 
ordering them to be imprisoned in the fort. 
It was done accordingly. 

Yakil Subbayyan’s peon arrived at half- 
past one. He said, ‘ All our army, Europeans 
and Chanda Sahib, have reached Olukarai. 
At nine o’clock, about 4,000 of Chanda Sahib’s 
horse reached the bound-hedge. When our 
people requested Hidayat Muhi-ud-din Khan 
to march to Villiyanallur and those places, 
he refused to move, as after yesterday’s battle, 
people had come to discuss peace, and pre- 
ferred to remain even at the risk of his 
life. So Chanda Sahib and the rest departed.’ 
When I was wondering how I could convey 
this news to the Governor, M. Bussy and 
others arrived on horse-back and reported 
what had happened. Immediately the Gover- 
nor sent 12 soldiers and a sergeant to watch 
Hidayat Muhi-ud-din Khan’s house, and sent 
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a peon for me. When I went, he said, ‘ Kanga 
Pillai, Hidayat Muhi-ud-din Kh&n has de- 
ceived us and joined N&sir .Tang. When our 
people asked him to march, he refused and 
told our people to go first. As soon as they 
had gone, he joined Nasir .Jang.’ — ‘ Is it indeed 
so ? ’ I asked. He ordered me to send ton 
peons to watch Hidayat Muhi-ud-din Khan’s 
house. Wishing to have no hand in so trouble- 
some a matter, I told him that head-peon 
Santappan was a vigilant guard, and could 
watch the place with the Company’s peons. 
He sent at once for him and ordered him 
carefully to watch Hid4yat Muhi-ud-din 
Khan’s house. I said to him in the Gover- 
nor’s presence, ‘ If any should tell you that 
he has been sent by me, don’t listen to him, 
but strictly carry out the Governor’s order.’ 
So saying, I sent him away. Santappan went 
with 20 of the Company’s peons to Kanaka- 
raya Mudali’s house occupied by Hidayat 
Muhi-ud-din Khan, posted them round the 
house, and himself remained there. As Hida- 
yat Muhi-ud-din Khan’s goods are in Muttiya 
Pillai’s house, according to the Governor’s 
orders, I sent for the Nayinar and told him 
to send peons to watch the place. It is being 
guarded accordingly. 

The Governor then said, ‘ When our 
people were retiring, Nasir Jang’s army 
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pursued them and there was a sharp fight. 
The enemy lost numberless horsemen, foot- 
soldiers and sard4rs ; there were some small 
losses on our side, but our people got away 
safely. Hidayat Muhi-ud-din Khin has 
deceived and deserted us.’ 

I then heard that all our troops had 
arrived, with Chanda Sahib, EazS, Sahib, 
Muzaffar Khan, Shaikh Hasan, Shaikh Ibra- 
him, ’Ali Kh4n and other sardA^rs, and reach- 
ed the washers’ godown newly built on the 
Madras road. 

The Governor ordered a list to be made of 
Hidayat Muhi-ud-dln Khan’s horses, elephants, 
camels and goods. I then went to the nut- 
godown. 

The Governor drove out to meet M. 
d’Auteuil. According to his orders, I sent 
KbdandaJrama Ayyan, Peddu NAyakkan, and 
others, to take a list of HidAyat Muhi-ud-din 
KhAn’s elephants, horses, camels, etc., wher- 
ever they could be found. I stayed at the 
nut-godown till ten o’clock at night and then 
came home. 

The Governor had a letter written to 
NAsir Jang, put in a bag, and despatched by 
a harkara this afternoon. 

He allowed ChandA SAhib and EazA SAhib 
to come in with ten or fifteen horsemen at 
midnight. They went to their house. 
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Peddu N^yakkan and K6dandar&ma Ayyan 
made a list of Muzaffar Jang’s property as 


follows : — 

Elephants, big and little ... ... 16 

Camels ••• 70 

Coaches ... ... 26 

Carts 10 

Cannon ... 12 

R6klas . 4 


Monday, April 6 } — When went to the 
Governor this morning, he ordered me to go to 
Chand^ S4hib and ascertain what he had to 
say, so I went with Madananda Pandit. He 
said, ‘ The Governor was pleased to help me 
with money, etc. ; he sent his army as far 
as the passes to escort me coming from the 
northwards, killed my enemy, Anwar-ud-din 
Khan, and others, helped me to conquer the 
whole country, and made me great in all ways, 
whereby the French won unequalled fame for 
power and valour. But now M. d’Auteuil, the 
French Commander, refused to march when- 
ever I wished to attack Nasir Jang, always 
saying that he could not meet N^sir Jang 
whose army was like the waves of the sea. So 
I begged the Governor to order M. d’Auteuil to 
march and fight whenever I required him to 
do so. This was done, and when I spoke, to 
M. d’Auteuil about the Governor’s orders, and 


^ 28th Panguni^ Sukla, 
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urged that he should fight and conquer, he 
agreed. But the day before yesterday, I 
received news that Mor4ri Eao, S4n6ji Nim- 
balakar and other officers were ready to 
abandon Nasir Jang, and that when in his 
fear of us ho had resolved to retire, Mahfuz 
Kh4n, Muhammad ’Ali Kh4n and others 
restrained him, declaring that he could do 
nothing more dishonourable after such great 
preparations. Considering therefore that he 
remained against his will, I asked M. d’ Auteuil 
to march saying that the time had come to 
attack, and that ho might now capture N^sir 
Jang, owing to his groat fear of the French. 
But he replied that we spoke ignorantly, as the 
enemy had a great army and he had. been 
obliged to allow his officers to depart as they 
insisted on returning to Pondichery. Then the 
Governor sent M. Bury to advise the officers to 
obey ; and M. Bury returned to Pondichery, as 
they agreed. So I again told M. d’Auteuil that 
as the officers had agreed to fight, we could 
now conquer,, for Nasir Jang was greatly 
alarmed and that therefore he should not lie 
quietly in camp but march to battle. He 
replied that whatever I or the Governor at 
the fort might say, he could not march with 
so few men against such numbers. I and 
Muzaffar Jang told him that he should not 
speak thus, that no one should shrink from 
c 
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fighting at the right moment, that the French 
were unequalled in valour, and that they 
would conquer the enemy if they attacked 
them at night. Thus we begged M. d’Auteuil, 
holding his beard and well nigh falling at his 
feet. But all our entreaties wore in vain. He 
replied that all his officers had departed to 
Pondichery, and that he must go too. There- 
upon Muzaffar Jang gave up hope and departed 
to his camp. I begged M. d’Auteuil to remain 
that night and in the morning let his drums 
beat for departure wherever he pleased. But 
he refused and said, once for all, that ho must 
march and that I and Muzaffar Jang could 
accompany him or stay behind, and desired 
me to toll Muzaffar Jang. So I went to 
Muzaffar Jang’s camp, and asked him if he 
intended to depart like the Europeans. He 
declared that he, the son of an amir, could not 
incur the disgrace of running away out of fear, 
for the Pad8h&.h would despise him. I wished 
to report this to M. d’Auteuil; but he had 
already departed. They did not march all 
together ; the Europeans scattered in all direc- 
tions; M. d’Auteuil and a few soldiers went 
one way, Muzaffar Khan another, and his 
sepoys a third. Thus they scattered in a 
moment in all directions. I could not reach 
Muzaffar Jang’s camp; and the Maratha army 
hindered my going in search of M. d’Auteuil 
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and the rest. I could not tell what to do ; but, 
putting my trust in God, I marched after the 
European army with ten horsemen. Wherever 
we went in the darkness of the night, the 
Marathas fired at us ; and afterwards, losing 
our way, we were again fired on by them. But 
contriving to escape, we met a European, who 
said that our people were ahead. Accordingly 
I went on and overtook Muzaffar Khan who 
had ten horsemen with him. I related to him 
everything and we proceeded together. Shortly 
after we came up with M. d’Auteuil marching 
with 100 soldiers and I accompanied him a 
certain distance. Then the sun rose. The 
enemy, hearing that we had retired, set out 
with many officers and men, and surrounded 
us when we were passing the Urchutu tank. 
Our people fought well. Mahfuz Khan, the 
Commander, was killed, Muhammad ’Ali 
Khan mortally wounded and the son of 
’Abd-ul-nabi Khan of Cuddapah slightly 
wounded. As so many officers were killed and 
wounded, troopers must have fallen by the 
thousand. We also lost many men. Had our 
army instead of retreating marched with 
one-sixteenth of the bravery they showed in 

this fight, Nasir Jang could easily have been 
__ 

^ But Chanda Sflhib seems intent upon persuading 

Ranga Pillai that d’Auteuil would have won if he had fought on the 
previous day. 
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captured and the war brought to an end. In 
the peace talk it was proposed that Muzaffar 
Jang should keep his jaghirs of Adoni, etc., 
that I should have Arcot and Muhammad 
’All Khan, Trichinopoly ; but I did not 
agree to this, and demanded Trichinopoly as 
well. Saiyid Lashkar Khan wrote to me 
that he would arrange to obtain Trichinopoly 
and send the grants when they had been 
drawn up. If our people had not retreated, 
peace would have been made, and I should 
have secured the subah; but unhappily, 
M. d’Auteuil insisted on withdrawing, so 
Muzaffar Jang who remained behind has 
been seized and I have been ruined. All our 
plans have been spoilt by M. d’Auteuil. 
Report all this to the Governor.’ Chand4 
Sahib shed tears of grief as he told mo those 
things. I replied that I could not tell the 
Governor for he considered that Muzaffar 
Jang had played us false. Chanda Sahib 
answered, ‘Muzaffar Jang is in no way at 
fault — that should not even be dreamed. Had 
he meant to join Nasir Jang, he would have 
written to say that he must join his uncle 
N&,sir Jang, that he would pay our debts, and 
that his family should be sent to him from 
Pondichery. If he had really meant to aban- 
don us, we could not have prevented him. It 
is no use blaming him for nothing. I will 
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swear on the Qurdn that our affairs were 
ruined by M. d’Auteuil, not by Muzaffar Jang. 
Besides M. Bussy and others will confirm 
what I say. Unless this is explained to the 
Governor, how can he understand ? He must 
be informed of it.’ I replied, ‘You are mis- 
taken. By sending you help, he has lost 
many Europeans, Coffrees and sepoys. He 
thinks that matters have been spoilt by 
Muzaffar Jang’s treachery; and he will become 
angry if you tell him otherwise. We should 
not tell him. But if we speak with caution, 
he will certainly see that the affair has been 
mismanaged by M. d’Auteuil.’ Chanda Sahib 
answered, ‘ In that case, let us act according to 
the Governor’s mind.’ 

I, Chanda Sahib and Kaza SA,hib then went 
to the Governor’s. In the conversation, when 
Chanda Sahib suggested that M. d’Auteuil had 
spoiled the affair, the Governor grew angry 
and said, ‘ Our people are not to blame at all ; 
it was Muzaffar Jang.’ — ‘ It may be so,’ Chanda 
S4hib replied. . The Governor continued, ‘ You 
acquit Muzaffar Jang because he is your 
friend.’ Chanda Sahib said, ‘ Negotiations 
were going on to induce Morfiri R^o and 
San6ji Nimb&.lakar to abandon the enemy ; 
Mor4ri Rao was to receive the Tadpatri coun- 
try and S^noji some lands and money. They 
were certain to have joined us. Shall I 
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continue the negotiation ? ’ The Governor 
approved. Then Chanda Sahib and Eazd> 
S4hib went to their house and I went to the 
nut-godown. In the afternoon Madame went 
to Muzaffar Jang’s house, to speak with his 
wife and the other women. Afterwards the 
Governor ordered the soldiers and the peons 
(both the Company’s and the Nayinar’s) watch- 
ing Muzaffar Jang’s house to be withdrawn. 
It was done accordingly. 

Tuesday, April 1 } — According to the lunar 
calendar to-day is the first day after the new 
moon, in the month of Chaitra, of Pramoduta. 

The Governor sent for me this morning and 
asked if Muhammad ’All Khan was really 
dead as well as Mahfuz Khan. I replied, 
‘ Muhammad ’Ali Khan’s servant, who was 
made prisoner, came to ’Abd-ul-rahman and 
told him that Muhammad ’Ali Khan had been 
shot and had fallen from his elephant. ’Abd- 
ul-rahman at once stabbed the man. What 
more proof is needed ? Morari Eao’s younger 
brother, Narasinga Eao, was also shot and fell 
from his elephant.’ When I reported this, the 
Governor said, ‘ A Coffree who was near tells 


^ 2H}i Panguni^ 8iMa. 

® The Hindu calendar includes both lunar and solar months, but 
in the Tamil country the latter are more commonly us^d. For their 
relation to each other, see DiwA-n Bihlidhr L. D. Swilmikannu Pillai’s 
Indian Chronology^ pp. 8, etc. 
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me that Mahfuz Khan was shot dead, that 
many guns were tired when the elephant was 
buried, that ho was present at the burial, and 
that he knew Mahfuz Khan well, as he was 
present at his capture in the battle of Anibur. 
A servant of Nawab MuzafiEar Jang’s came and 
told me yesterday that the son of ’Abd-ul-nabi 
KhS,n of Cuddapah, Himayat Bahadur Khan of 
Kandanur, Sanbji Nimbalakar and others were 
either killed or wounded. Moreover harkaras 
told this news to Muzaffar Jang’s wife last 
night when my wife was there; so she made 
inquiries and reported the news to me. Is 
what she said false ? ’ I replied, ‘ It must be 
true,’ and added that Muzaffar Jang’s elephants, 
camels and horses were dying of hunger. He 
grew angry and said, ‘ Am I to feed them too ? 
Cannot his wife and mother feed them ? Why 
should they trouble me and make me angry 
about such a trifle ? Send for H^ji Fazil Khan, 
their steward,’ When I brought him, the 
Governor said, ‘ Attend to this matter for two 
or three days, and I will see to it afterwards.’ 
So saying, he dismissed him. But he replied, 
‘ We have not oven a cash. Our property has 
been pledged with you ; so you must be pleased 
to bear the charges; we cannot.’ — ‘Then you 
must give money and attend to it,’ he said to 


me. 
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He then told me to get the ditch cleared of 
grass. I asked him for passes to show to the 
gate -people. A pass was accordingly issued 
and sent by chohdar and Peddu Nayakkan. 

Then Chanda Sahib came to the Governor 
and said, ‘ Muhammad Muhi-ud-din Khan 
S4hib, a great person, son of Dastgir Sahib 
alias PirzMa, who formerly lived at Mylapore, 
has come from Moro Pandit with a message 
that it has been resolved to give me Arcot, and 
that he had been sent to ascertain my wishes.’ 

Thursday^ April 9 } — At seven o’clock this 
morning, I was on my way to the Governor, 
wtien a peon came and called me. He asked if 
any news had come. I replied I had heard 
that Nasir Jang had halted at Pakkirip- 
pSilaiyam near Yaludavur. I added, ‘ On Sun- 
day, the 5th, when our army was encamped at 
Kumblamattur, Nasir Jang captured Muzaffar 
Jang at sunrise, and moved to the banks of the 
Kumblamattur river from his former camp 
about 6 miles off. NAsir Jang’s darbar-tent 
and flag have been moved to Yalud^vflr, as he 
is to encamp there to-day, and he will arrive at 
ten o’clock this morning. I also hear that he 
is angry with Muzaffar Jang, says that his 
deceit has destroyed Muhammad Mahfuz 
Khlin, Muhammad ’Ali Khan and others, and 


^ Slat Panguni, Suhla. 
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refuses to see him. He has offered Saiyid 
Lashkar Khan the suhah of Arcot, hut the 
latter has twice declined, in spite of N^sir 
Jang’s anger. The English say that they 
cannot attack Pondichery as peace has been 
made between them and the French.’ The 
Governor said that my words agreed with'the 
news brought to Madame from Cuddalore by 
one of her people there. I thought that that 
was fortunate. 

Afterwards a messenger reported that 5,000 
horse, four or five cannon and some English- 
men had been sent to capture the fort of 
Wandiwash. I informed the Governor. 

Chanda Sahib then brought a forged letter 
with a Persian translation which (he said) had 
been shown to no one but Qutb-ud-din Khan 
who is with him. The letter says : — ‘ Nasir 
Jang camped to-day near Khalif Khan’s tope 
on the bank of the Valud4vur river. A great 
person is treating with Nawab Nasir Jang 
about your affair. Py God’s grace, this will be 
settled and you will enjoy peace and happiness. 
On Sunday your people fought well. Shah 
Nawaz Khan has gone to Port St. David and 
the battle is inscribed on Nasir Jang’s heart. 
Your people’s bravery in the fight on Saturday 
made N4sir Jang not only ask how far Gingee 
was, but also send for Saiyid Lashkar Kh^n 
and tell him to settle Muzaffar Jang’s affair 
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and gi’ant to Chandft Sahib Arcot and the 
Carnatic. Saiyid Xashkar Khan wrote that 
he had sent you word about it and that he 
would arrive next morning. Then when 
the matter was to be settled in the morning, 
and all were to march in pomp to Pondichery, 
the* Europeans, who always stand firm, lost 
heart and retired. This was caused solely by 
your ill-fortune. If your people had only 
stood their ground, the enemy would have 
yielded you success and themselves have fled. 
But you encouraged Nasir Jang, who had sent 
his wife beyond Gingee, to fetch her back this 
morning with his troops and encamp on the 
banks of the Yalud^vur river. Thus he has 
regained his courage and despises us. He will 
camp beside the river between Villiyanallfir 
and Port St. David, and send troops in advance 
in order to attack you. He himself will reach 
Villiyanallur in three days. If we watch 
events and surprise the enemy on a certain 
night, NAsir Jang can easily be captured ; other- 
wise if you are bold enough you may come out 

[ ].’ 

Sunday, April 12 } — At six o’clock this 

morning I heard that the ten sepoys who were 
watching Muzaffar Jang’s house had been 
withdrawn at seven o’clock last night. As 


^ 3rd Chittirai^ PramddHta. 
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soon as the Governor returned from mass, M. 
I3elarche, the Governor, myself and Madan&nda 
Pandit, talked for an hour to the' follow- 
ing effect : — N&sir Jang feasted with his family 
in the Valud&vur fort, the day before yes- 
terday ; 1,25,000 rupees were spread like a seat 
and N4sir Jang was asked to sit on it and, eat 
the feast. Afterwards he was given a lakh of 
rupees as a present. He is being praised for 
his victory over Hid^yat Muhi-ud-din KhA,n 
and Chand4 S4hib and for having made the 
first a prisoner. He is treating Mir Asad 
kindly The Marathas have laid waste and 
plundered Aurangabad, Hyderabad and other 
places. But when they wished to plunder 
P&,laki' which belongs to Nasir Jang, the latter’s 
people made an agreement to pay five lakhs 
of rupees as ransom. I hear the Marathas 
propose to plunder the town and take posses- 
sion of it, after they have obtained the five 
lakhs. Murtaza ’Ali Khan and Eaz^ ’Ali 
Khan have left Vellore to visit N4sir Jang. 
Chanda Sahib 'wrote yesterday that if the 
subah were not given to him according to his 
desire, he would never allow him who was 
appointed in his room to live in peace ; so 
that the troubles would not cease nor the 

country prosper. N^sir Quli (who came when 

.. ■ ■ 

* Inhere is a place of this name in the Gan jam district (Chicacole taluk) 
but it is not clear whether this is meant or some other place. 
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peace was made after the war with Mahfuz 
Khfi-n) is coming here to-morrow. We haVe 
written to him saying that no reply has 
come yet. Muzaffar Jang is not to blame, 
but his paymaster Mir Mukim S4hib. We 
talked about these matters. 

Our army camped at Perum^l N^yakkan’s 
Choultry this morning ; and the Governor 
said that he would go to inspect it this 
afternoon. 

A peon brought a letter from Aurangabad 
to Haji Fazil (Muzaffar Jang’s steward) about 
the welfare of his family. He said when 
asked that he had set out a month ago, and 
that Hakim Haji F^zil had sent him (when 
Hidayat Muhi-ud-din and Chanda S^hibwere 
before Tanjore with the armies) with money 
for the expenses of his children at Auranga- 
bad and a letter. When ho had paid over 
the money, he set out a month ago with a 
reply from Aurangabad. He reached Nasir 
Jang’s camp the day before yesterday, but, 
not finding Haji Fazil Khan there, came on 
here. The Governor sent a peon for Haji 
F4zil Kh4n, and asked the messenger the 
news at Aurangabad and those parts. He 
replied, ‘ The Maratha armies have plundered, 
wasted and burnt the whole country, A 
detachment plundered the country from 
Hyderabad to the Kistna. Moreover they got 
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five laklis of rupees from the people of P&laki 
which is Nasir Jang’s, hut are still lingering 
there with intent to plunder it, and capture 
the fort. There are 1,000 cavalry and 2,000 
sepoys at Aurangabad hut there are no other 
troops from there up to the Kistna, and 
N4sir Jang took with him many country 
horse.’ He was then asked how the talk ran in 
N&sir Jang’s camp. He replied, ‘N^sirJangis 
very fortunate. In the battle that lasted the 
whole of last Saturday, his howdah was struck 
by ^ shot and his elephant-driver wounded. 
Thereupon he resolved to march next day to 
Gingee and ordered Saiyid Lashkar Khan to 
issue grants according to your desire and to 
direct the gumastahs to write out parw4nas 
restoring Arcot to Chanda SS.hib and Adoni and 
the other countries to Hidayat Muhi-ud-din 
Khdn. But as your army retired that night, 
N4sir Jang grew proud and ceased to think of 
running away. He is now resolved to depart 
only after settling the Arcot affair, and to take 
with him Muzaffar Jang’s mother and wife. 
He is much troubled by the condition of the 
north and the Approach of the rains. He is 
anxious to depart ; and will not remain more 
than a fortnight after matters are settled.’ 
The Governor then said, ‘ What has become of 
the P^dshSih’s forces which I heard had been 
sent ? ’ He replied, ‘ As the rains are approach- 
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ing, the PS,dsh&h has gone to Sh&hjahanahad ; 
but his vizier, Manshr ’Alt Khan, will remain 
at Jimapur, his country, for the rains 
thereafter join him.’ 

Then H&ji F^zil Kh4n arrived. He opened 
the bag and read the four letters addressed to 
him of the fifteen letters it contained. He gave 
them to Madan4nda Pandit, saying that they 
only referred to private matters. Madan^nda 
Pandit said that it was so. 

The Governor then said to H&ji F4zil 
Kh&n : — ‘ I hear that the day before yesterday, 
Muzaffar Jang accompanied N^sir Jang on an 
elephant ; and when they passed the toll gate, 
Nasir Jang ordered the curtain -covering to be 
drawn back and had a fan given him on 
account of heat, and that a robe was given him 
as soon as he reached the tent. Is this true ? ’ 
He replied, ‘ It is false. He was carried in a 
covered palankin bound and guarded by 500 
men so that nobody could speak with him.’ 
The Governor said, ‘ My news came from 
Chandfi, Sahib’s son who was here yesterday.’ 
As he was going away, the Governor said, 
‘ Naw&ib Hidayat Muhi-ud-din Khan has been 
betrayed by the Bakhshi, who is intriguing 
with Nasir Jang.’ He answered, ‘ That dog is 
not worth a cash ; what can he do ? All this 
happened because your people left us.’ There- 
upon the Governor dismissed him and went 
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to bed. I went to the nut-godown and F&zil 
Kh^n to his house. 

"^t three o’clock this afternoon Chanda 
Sahib’s son Baza S4hib and Qutb-ud-din ’All 
Kh4n went to the Governor and said, ‘ Nasir 
Jang sent last night for Murtaz^ ’Ali Kh4n 
and granted Arcot to him. Mir Asad has 
been appointed Diwan. S’aadat-ul-lah Kh&n 
used to pay the Niz4m 12 lakhs of rupees a 
year. Then Anwar-ud-din Kh^n agreed to 
pay 24 lakhs, and Mahfuz Khan 28 [lakhs] of 
rupees ; and now Mir Asad and MurtazS. ’Ali 
Khan have agreed to pay 50 lakhs of rupees ; 
it has also been decided to send cavalry to 
Wandiwash to seize the fort and deliver it to 
Mir Asad. This last boasted to N^sir- Jang 
that he could entice away the sepoys in the 
fort at Pondichery, and that Chanda S4hib 
and Muzaffar Jang’s mother who are here 
would be given up if the fort were blockaded. 
But Nasir Jang, being afraid of the European 
troops, complained that he had been deceived 
by those who advised him to come. His 
bowels were convulsed with fear ; and all he 
desired was an opportunity to give up the 
country to his enemies and make peace with 
them, when your people retired and so restored 
his hopes. But quite a different fear will 
seize him if your army marches out again. 
He would be convulsed with terror if they 
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advanced but a league ; and then 1 could 
settle affairs to your satisfaction. The Euro- 
peans need not oven fight ; all that is needed 
is to remove the belief that they are hiding 
in a corner ; and that will be done once the 
news goes out that your men have taken the 
field. Then I can discuss your affairs success- 
fully. Therefore let your army march without 
delay. Moreover Mir Asad says (it is written) 
that he can deceive our army and make the 
sepoys desert. This may be Muzaffar Khan’s 
doing. All things will prosper if you will 
but order your army to march and so silence 
those who say that our army fled and hid 
itself in fear and will never dare come out 
again.’ When I reported this to the Governor, 
he told me to desire Chanda Sahib’s son and 
Qutb-ud-din ’Ali Khan to write as follows : — 
‘ Our troops marched to-day. It was thought 
that peace would be made ; but as there seems 
no hope of that, they have marched. We 
cannot request the Governor Sahib not to send 
his troops. It cannot be told what evils will 
come to pass. As the troops have marched, 
you can discuss everything there.’ He after- 
wards sent for me and Madan^nda Pandit and 
ordered a letter to be written to N^sir Jang 
as follows : — ‘ (After the usual compliments) 
I wrote you two letters, but you have neither 
answered them nor returned the peons. Two 
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of your chief messengers came here on 
Thursday, and said that you desired peace 
and that you would return to your country 
as soon as affairs hero had been settled and 
before the rains set in. I told them that I 
also desired peace and had written to you but 
that you had not answered, and that I was 
prepared for peace or war just as you should 
choose. Though the two messengers were 
unworthy to stand before me, yet I spoke 
with them out of respect for you. They 
excused your delay, and departed saying that 
I and yon Were of the same mind and that on 
their return they would desire you to write 
to mo. I have waited till now, but no reply 
has arrived. Moreover your troops have 
plundered my villages and molested my 
people. To-day therefore I have determined 
to send out my troops, as you are resolved on 
war. Do not suppose that I am fighting now 
for Muzaffar Jang or Chanda Sfiliib. You and 
I are enemies and they have nothing to do 
with it. I shall come and you also must make 
ready.’ I wrote accordingly ; and he ordered 
me to send the letter to Nasir Jang by 
Chobdar Muhammad Husain. I gave it to 
him personally at six o’clock this evening, and 
he set out with two peons. 

One Gopala Ayyan, a Brahman of Deva- 
nampattanam who had acfcompanied the tent 

B 
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and presents sent to Nasir Jang, arrived in a 
palankin at seven o’clock to-night with ten 
peons, and letters to the Governor and M. 
d’Auteuil from Major Lawrence who with 
others commands in Nasir Jang’s camp on be- 
half of the Governor of Fort St. David. The 
Governor received the letter, but would not 
see G6pS.la Ayyan and made him wait out- 
side. He then called me and said, ‘ Major 
Lawrence, who is at Nasir .Tang’s camp, has 
written to 'me and ta M. d’Auteuil with 
compliments, saying that, if I please, he will 
arrange with the help of the English at 
NAsir Jang’s camp to make peace between us 
and Nasir Jang. What do you think of the 
English thus interfering in this affair ? ’ I 
replied, ‘ I will say plainly what I think, if 
you will forgive me should my words give 
offence.’ He said, ‘ Don’t be so formal, but 
speak out.’ Thereupon I said, that it would 
be better to treat for peace by a load-carry- 
ing cooly than the ^fcnglish. ‘ Why so ? ’ he 
asked. I replied, ‘ When Nasir Jang set out 
from Aurangabad, his bowels were convulsed 
with fear of you, so that his head and heart 
were troubled. In every letter, he wrote that 
he would exceed all their ^ offers, and that we 
should abandon their friendship and join him. 


I i.e,, Chanda B^hib and Muzaffar Ja^g. 
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Moreover he desired M- le Verrier through the 
Naw&b of Surat, M. Coquet of Masulipatam, 
Coja Namat-ul-lah Khan (subahdar of those 
parts ) and others to write to you ; and he has 
himself written a host of letters to you. Then 
his good luck delivered him of his fear, for 
the officers of our army withdrew so that M. 
d’Auteuil had to retire because he could do 
nothing without soldiers, and Muzaffar Jang 
deserted us on the advice of his paymaster 
who also got rid of his elephants, horses and 
troops by telling them that Hidayat Muhi-ud- 
din Kh4n had gone to Pondichery. Moreover 
[Mir] Muhammad went to Nasir Jang himself, 
and said that Muzaffar Jang only had 400 
horsemen, that our army and Chanda Sahib’s 
had retired, and that Muzaffar Jang was alone. 
Thereupon Shah Nawaz Khan was sent to 
bring Muzaffar Jang-; and only after the latter 
was imprisoned, did Nasir Jang resolve not 
to run away but to remain near Pondichery. 
Although the English, Mir Asad, Mahfuz Kh4n 
and others knew by experience that they 
could not exaggerate the strength of our 
artillery, yet they spoke slightingly of it to 
Nasir Jang. But they could not remove Nasir 
Jang’s fear and he still was resolved on flight. 
Although for the time he had to do as they 
advised, yet he still feared, owing to the heavy 
losses inflicted on his troops by our army in 
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its retreat. So when he heard that our army, 
which had lain quiet at Pondichery till now, 
had marched to-day, he sent for the English 
and told them that they must fight, and play 
the same part as be^re. They must have 
answered that they had fought against Muzaf- 
far Jang’s and (3hand& Sahib’s enemies ; but 
that they could not attack the French in 
their fort because they were at peace with the 
English. Nasir Jang must have replied that 
he could not depart, having come so far. 
Perhaps they may then have offered to make 
peace between us and him and have written 
to you. As the English induced N^sir Jang 
to come with promises of their assistance, and 
as they cannot give the help they promised, 
they want at least to satisfy him with words, 
and make men think that they have made 
peace between us and him. They then could 
write to Europe saying that, if they had not 
done so, Nasir Jang would never have given 
up the idea of capturing Pondichery. They 
would say the same here. So, as your good 
fortune will bring you success that will shine 
throughout the country, it is not advisable to 
do as they say.’ When I thus explained 
matters to him as well as I could, he agreed 
and asked me to write to N&sir Jang as fol- 
lows : — ‘ The English have written to me 
saying that you have desired them to mediate 
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a peace. But I will never accept their media- 
tion. However if you will tell those who are 
with you that you do not wish their inter- 
ference, I will send two Marathas to you.’ 
This severe letter was written out in proper 
terms, sealed, and despatched at nine o’clock 
by his old chobdar’s son. He took it and set 
out, after which I went to the nut-godown. 

The Governor sent me word by Appu 
that I was to mock Gopala Ayyan, the English 
Br&hman, for having brought a letter which 
might as well have been brought by a 
cooly. I sent for Gopala Ayyan, told him 
(with additions of my own) what the Governor 
had said, with less respect than would have 
been paid to a cooly, gave him Mr. Lawrence’s 
letter with a gate-pass, and desired him to 
depart at once. He received the letter and 
took his leave, saying that he would set out to- 
morrow morning. When I had informed the 
Governor of this, the Second and M. Friell went 
home at half -past eleven, and I did the same. 

Wednesday, April 15 } — The Governor sent 
for me this morning, and asked how N&sir 
Jang’s camp was being supplied with fuel and 
leaves. He added that they would soon 
depart. I replied, ‘ Firewood is being brought 
from places ten leagues distant. A man’s 


1 6th Chittirai, Pramddiita, 
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load of straw costs a rupee here, but one and 
a half or two rupees there. I hear also that they 
complain of a lack of water,’ — ‘ In that case,’ 
he said, ‘ there will be a pestilence.’ I observed 
that either fevers or some other disease would 
weaken them. He agreed. 

He then asked if the present rain would do 
an^ good. I replied, ‘ It will permit ploughing 
the land for cumbu. But the whole country 
has been laid waste by Nasir .Tang’s troops ; 
and the plundering Maratha horse carried off 
the bullocks and cows, and all that the culti- 
vators had in their houses, even the thatch, 
poles and timbers, leaving only the bare walls. 
So how can there bo any cultivation ? How 
long did the country take to attain to its recent 
prosperity, and how long will it take to regain 
it ? ’ He said, ‘ Their army will retreat to- 
morrow. Won’t there be time then ? ’ I replied, 
‘ What is the use of time if the ryots have not 
the means of cultivation ? ’ — ‘ The people of 
the out -villages,’ he said, ‘have not suffered, 
because Muzaffar Jang’s and Chanda* Sahib’s 
troops wore encamped within the bound-hedge, 
so they have the means of cultivation and will 
have a good harvest if they cultivate their 
lands.’ I agreed. 

Then the Corporal of the North Gate came 
and said that the English dub4sh who had 
come from N4sir Jang’s camp had been waiting 
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since yesterday evening with letters. The 
Governor said he could be brought. G6p41a 
Ayyan, the dubash, came with letters from 
Fort St. David Council to the Pondichery 
Council and from Major Lawrence at Nasir 
Jang’s camp to the Governor. In the presence 
of me and Madananda Pandit, the Governor 
ordered GopA-la Ayyan to wait outside, so as to 
make it appear that the English desired a cor- 
respondence which he disliked ; afterwards he 
ordered the letters to be brought, asked why 
he had been sent back in such haste, and, 
admitting him, inquired why he had stayed 
outside the town last night when he arrived. 
He said he had waited outside by order of the 
gate-people. The Governor ordered him to 
return at once, saying that he would send a 
reply by his own people. The dubash replied, 
‘ I waited outside the gate last night, without 
food, drenched in the rain, and without sleep. 
I cannot go without food, so I will eat and 
then depart.’ The Governor permitted this. 

He then sent the letters to be translated. 
After reading them, he wrote replies to the 
Fort St. David Council and Major Lawrence, 
put them in one cover, addressed to Mr. 
Lawrence at Nasir Jang’s camp, and gave them 
to me to be despatched by the dubash. I sent 
them by Kandal Guruvappa Chetti to the 
Brahman who was in the Br&hman Street. 
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Mr. Cope formerly wrote to M. d’Auteuil 
that the English were willing to treat for 
peace. We replied agreeing, and then Mr. 
Lawrence’s letter came by dubash Gopala 
Ayyan. Now a letter has come from the 
Fort St. David Council to the Pondichery 
Council offering their mediation with N&sir 
Jang and the Governor has sent an answer. 
As the proverbs say, ‘Serve the hasty man 
his food on a leaf, and me mine on the floor ’ 
and ‘ A blind horse can’t be blamed for stum- 
bling ’ ; so I think he will agree. Letters are 
being received and sent about what should be 
done. But it would be less disreputable to 
use a sweeper’s mediation. The Governor and 
others think as I do ; but fate cannot be 
avoided. A man’s actions are decided by 
destiny. Have not the .wise said, ‘Destiny 
overrules wisdom ? ’ What must be will be. 
Kegrets are useless. 

At one o’clock this afternoon, I interpreted 
to the Governor the letter brought by Muham- 
mad Kaza Sahib, Chand4 Sahib’s son, as 
follows : ‘ As soon as your troops marched, 

N&sir Jang was seized with fear and said that 
you meant to surprise him at night. He lay 
awake the whole night for fear he or Muzaffar 
Jang should be carried off. His tent was 
guarded all round by musketeers, grenadiers 
and artillery people, and 10,000 horsemen were 
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posted as far as Perumbai to keep watch all 
night long, Shah Nawaz Khan has been 
ordered to answer that your letter was not 
written in the proper forms, but if you write 
properly, they will give you Arcot and depart. 
When you write to Shah Nawaz Khan, write 
also to Nasir Jang as follows : — “ Our troops 
have marched out and the time has come 
when you must decide. I will readily con- 
sent if you choose peace and write about it.” 
MuzafiEar Jang is being treated harshly in 
prison. Mir Asad and others say that they 
will not leave one stone upon another in Pondi- 
chery. As the Marathas are laying waste 
Aurangabad, Hyderabad and other places, and 
as the rainy season will begin shortly, Nasir 
Jang is resolved to march northwards.’ 

This letter was read and interpreted to the 
Governor. Ho observed, ‘ Altogether six letters 
with the usual compliments, have been sent 
to Nasir Jang but no reply has been received. 
Write now that our troops have marched 
and that I do not mind whether he is for 
war or peace.’ He then told Chanda Sahib’s 
son that he might go, that a letter would be 
written to Nasir Jang as desired and that a 
reply would be sent to Sh&h Nawaz Khan on 
receipt of his letter. So he took leave and 
departed. 

Nasir Jang’s letter was written and sealed, 

F 
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Afterwards my chobdar brought me Sbab 
Nawaz Khan’s letter. Manian and two other 
Company’s peons also came with him. I inter- 
preted the letter as follows ‘ Your letter to 
Nasir Jang was not politely written. Even the 
Sultan of Eum and Ahmad Shah Padshah 
write very politely to Nasir Jang, When 
Nadir ShA,h invaded the country, seized 
Muhammad Shah Padshah and plundered 
Delhi, Muhammad Shah Padshah was still 
treated with the usual respect. How great the 
difference between you, the master of one sea- 
port, and Nasir Jang who is the PMshah’s 
Deputy throughout the Deccan ! Should you 
not therefore treat him with due reverence ? 
He has ever treated you with respect ; but now 
you have been brought to ruin by the ill advice 
of others. We have captured MuzafEar Jang, 
the Nawab’s relative who went astray. If you 
had only sent us his family whom you have 
treated honourably, you would have been more 
esteemed than ever. As your former letters 
were not politely written, I did not think fit 
to communicate them to Nasir Jang ; but your 
last letter is different ; I shall show it to him 
and send his reply.’ 

When I reported this, he told me to reply 
to Shah Nawaz Khan as follows : — ‘ I know 
but two Padshahs — the King of France and 
Ahmad Shah Padshah of Delhi. Deem not 
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lightly of the Padshah of France ; hut know 
that he is the greatest of all the kings of 
Europe. I know that Nasir Jang is Ahmad 
Shah Padshah’s Deputy in these parts. I 
likewise rule this place as Padshah’s Deputy, 
with high rank. Our dignity is known to our 
respective Padshahs. Yet I have not treated 
him disrespectfully in either thought or deed. 
It is ten years since I came here ; and all that 
time I have written to him with as much 
respect as I showed to his father ; nor will I 
do otherwise. I now send a letter to Nasir 
Jang. Give it to him and bo pleased to send a 
reply. I will act as he says and not otherwise. 
Your former letter was written instructing 
me as though I were a boy. head this with 
care and you will understand it rightly. Re- 
garding Muzaffar Jang’s family, be sure 
the Padshah’s whole army could not take 
them, were it to come hither.’ I gave 
Chobdar Muhammad Husain, Nasir Jang’s 
and Shah Nawaz Khan’s letters according to 
the Governor’s order. He received them, 
and, taking leave of the Governor, departed. 
The Governor drove out, and I went to the 
nut-godown. 

I hear that Madame Dupleix asked the 
Chobdar Manian, the old man’s son who 
brought Shah Naw4z Khan’s letter, and the 
Company’s peons, if they had seen N&sir Jang 
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They replied, ‘ He never stirs out. Only great 
men like Saiyid Lashkar KhA-n, Nawaz Kh4n 
and others, five or six in all, are admitted to 
his presence. Not one of the subahdars of 
Arcot, Cuddapah, etc., or the 400 or 500 kille- 
dars is allowed to see him. If the great men 
in his camp only see him with difficulty, how 
could wo see him ? ’ Madame said, ‘ Ranga 
Pillai is intriguing with Nasir Jang and 
making difficulties. I will stab him. At the 
least he shall be imprisoned and beaten. My 
husband is stupid, and Ranga Pillai blinds him 
with a few cash while he plunders the whole 
town.’ I hoar that she spoke thus contemptu- 
ously of mo to Chobdar Manian and the 
Company’s peons. I could prove everything, 
if the Governor would only enquire into the 
evil deeds done in the town to the Company’s 
ruin and the town’s loss ; but no one will 
enquire unless (as I pray) God enquire some 
day, when it will be seen what He will do. 

Thursday, April 16 } — I hear that Saiyid 
Lashkar Khan, Saiyid Sharif Kh5,n, Sanoji 
Nimbalakar and other great men addressed 
Nasir Jang as follows ; — ‘ Even if you succeed 
in carrying off Muzaffar Jang who has fallen 
into your hands, without giving Chand^ S4hib 
the subah or satisfying the French, this will 


^ 1th Ohittirai^ Pramdduta. 
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amount to nothing. How can our horse and 
foot, who fear artillery, resist the French who 
defeated the English with ease even when they 
had, with 50 or 60 ships, hindered grain from 
being brought by sea for a whole year, and 
when they rained a storm of fire on Pondichery 
for two months from 100 ships at sea, with 
great store of artillery and 20,000 men, to the 
astonishment of the Europeans ? Moreover 
the English have departed saying that they 
cannot fight against the French on account of 
the treaty between them. If we besiege the 
town even for six or seven months, the French 
will get provisions by sea, and so hold out, 
even for 24 years. Nor is this a matter worth 
fighting over for a year or two till wo succeed. 
Chanda S4hib, though one of our people, 
intrigued with the French, and so Anwar-ud- 
din was- slain and his country seized ; you 
came here to punish them. You have fought 
and they have fled. The head of your enemies 
has been captured, so that the fame of your 
victory will spread to Delhi. But you must 
forgive your sister’s son for his faults as you 
would your own son, so, if you are unwilling 
to give the Arcot subah to Chand4 S&.hib 
after your victory, you should give it to 
Muzaffar Jang, make friends with the French, 
and then depart after delivering Muzaffar 
Jang to them. Or you need have no dealings 
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at all with the French. Give a dress of honour 
to Muzaffar Jang for the country, and make 
a treaty with him for the payment of tribute. 
If after this we depart, the Padshah, his 
viziers and all spectators will praise you for 
your victory and you will earn renown for 
forgiving the wicked and restoring them to 
rule when they fall at your feet. That will 
be more glorious even than capturing Pondi- 
chery, and returning with Muzaffar Jang’s 
mother and children and Chanda Sahib as 
your prisoners. Otherwise, you may abandon 
Aurangabad, Hyderabad, etc., the six subahs 
of the Deccan, and remain here with your 
army for the sake of Arcot. But if you 
do not care to settle this country, and cross 
the Kistna, Chanda Sahib will return with 
the Europeans, fight with the Subahdar of 
Arcot, and make every effort to prevent him 
from enjoying the country. You will then 
have to return hither and will be accused 
of entrusting the Nizam’s daughter to 
Europeans ; and this slander will be written 
and read in every place as far as Delhi. So 
you will earn not glory but shame ; whereas 
if you make Muzaffar Jang fall at your feet 
and grant him the subah, your glory will 
shine like the sun.’ When they addressed 
him thus, he resolved to give Muzaffar Jang 
a dress of honour on Friday night or Saturday. 
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He hoisted the flag of peace for three days ; 
and Muzaffar Jang’s army, bazaars, merchants 
and others departed to that place [the camp ?]. 
It was proclaimed by beat of tom-tom that 
Hidayat Muhi-ud-din Khan’s army and all the 
Carnatic people should march ; but when some 
had gone and some were departing, it was pro- 
claimed yesterday that they should not go but 
that their pay would be delivered to them. 
Hidayat Muhi-ud-din Khan’s flag was hoisted 
and the army ordered to keep his flag as usual. 
When I heard this, I asked Muzaffar Jang’s 
steward, Haji Fazil Khan, if this were true. 
He said that it was, and added, ‘ If Muzaffar 
Jang gets Arcot he will give it to whom he 
pleases. I hear that Chanda Sahib threatens, if 
he does not get Arcot, to persuade M. Dupleix, 
the Governor, to attack Muzaffar Jang and 
seize it by force. The Governor and Muzaffar 
Jang arc as sons to me ; but who is Chanda 
Sahib ? Please tell the Governor Sahib and 
explain all things to him.’ When I reported 
this, the Governor asked Dost Muhammad, a 
lubbay, if this was true. He said that he had 
already told him he had heard so. Thereupon 
he said, ‘ God grant it prove true.’ He frowned 
as though grieved that the matter were not 
already settled and seemed plunged in thought. 
I went to the nut-godown at ten o’clock. 
When the Governor sent for me in the evening 
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and questioned me, I told him that there was 
no news, and returned to the nut-godown. 

Those who have come from camp say that 
N^sir Jang has resolved to give Arcot to 
Muzaffar Jang, instead of Chanda S4hib. 

Friday, April 17 / — The Governor sent for 
me this morning and asked why Muttu Malla 
Eeddi had not paid his debt yet, although the 
various kinds of pagodas and gold jewels 
which were buried had long been coined at the 
Mint. I replied, ‘ The pagodas first coined have 
been taken by M. Lc Maire for the Company’s 
dues and what was coined afterwards, was 
paid four or five days ago ; and I will bring it 
now.’ As I had it ready at the nut-godown, I 
told Venkatachalam to fetch it. 4,000 pagodas 
were in four bags sealed with the shroff’s seal ; 
they were opened before the Governor. I 
further counted out 476 pagodas, 3 fanams and 
40 cash. Ho entered 4,476 pagodas and 3 
fanams in the account, and put them and the 
money in the southern room. 

He returned and asked where Muttu Malla 
Eeddi’s younger brother was. I replied that 
he was at Perumukkal, eagerly expecting Nasir 
Jangs’s departure, and praying that God would 
give the French Arcot and him Tindivanam. 
He then asked where Muttu Mall&. Eeddi 
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was. I replied, ‘ He is at Orattippalaiyam. 
He once attacked our people who were manag- 
ing Tindivanam, carried off some paddy, but 
fled when our sepoys and Topasses guarding 
the place opened fire. I have already reported 
this. On Sunday, April 5, when our army 
retired hither from Yaludavur, you told me 
to recall the amaldar, Topasses and sepoys. 
After that, he tried in vain to seize his younger 
brother, Muttu Bolam Keddi, at Perumukkal. 
Miyan Sahib, the killedar, in great anger 
descended from the Sayal hills with guns and 
prepared to march against Muttu Mall& Eeddi, 
whereon the latter fled to Oratti and is now 
ruling the Tindivanam and Achcharap&.kkam 
countries and collecting their revenues.’ — 
‘ God will punish him suitably,’ he replied. 

He then asked what news there was from 
Nasii .Tang’s camp. I replied, ‘ Chanda S4hib 
sent me word that Nasir Jang had written 
desiring you to send two ambassadors and 
that Shah Naw4z Khan had been ordered to 
write to you himself. Orders have been given 
to the keeper of the seal, and the letters will 
come to-morrow.’ He asked if they might not 
come to-day. I replied, ‘ To-day is Friday, and 
there will be no darb^r. The letter may be 
issued to-night and come to-morrow.’ 

He then asked at iwhat price I had sold 
my paddy. I replied that I was offering it at 
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4| measures. He said, ‘ At tlie time of the 
disturbances, six garse of paddy was sent up 
from Karikal and I shall order it to be sold 
at five measures. How much will that be per 
garse ? ’ I said, ‘ 50 pagodas.’ He sent for 
M. Cornet at once and ordered him to sell it 
to the poor, not more than 2 fanams ’ worth at 
a time, at five measures. He agreed and went 
away. 

The Olukarai cultivators who brought a 
letter from M. d’Auteuil complained that the 
Mahe sepoys had cut the crops to feed their 
horses with. Thereupon he sent for me and 
asked me to tell the ryots to make out a 
statement of their losses. I told the ryots 
and dismissed them. 

At eleven o’clock he questioned me about 
Muzaffar Jang. I replied, ‘ All say he will 
receive the khilat to-night or to-morrow ; his 
people have received the same news. Their 
nature is to conceal news, but as they announce 
this openly, it must be true.’ He agreed, and 
then dismissed me as though wishing to go 
to sleep. I went to the nut-godown. 

At six o’clock, he sent for me and asked 
if any news had come. I replied, ‘Mor4ri 
E4o is marching home in anger, having 
received only 25,000 rupees of what was pro- 
mised. Kaja Chandrasenan, son of a Maratha 
sard&r, is determined to depart, whether 
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allowed to or not, as his countries, Nftr&yana- 
pettai [ ] ’ are being plundered 

by Eaghoji Bhonsla’s army. Ddsti, ’Abd-ul- 
rahman’s dub^sh, says that sepoys from the 
camp declare that they have already departed.’ 
We then spoke of the likelihood of N&sir 
Jang’s departure owing to the rains and the 
Maratha raids, and as the mansabdars and 
other great men who came with N&sir Jang 
were pressing him to give them leave to return 
to their jaghirs. Presently he gave me leave 
and I went to the nut-godown. 

At eight o’clock he sent for me and asked 
why the rest of the Karikal and Y&n^m cloth 
had not been given to the washers. I replied, 
‘ Owing to the encampment of the troops, the 
water has been thick and muddy. They have 
been conjeed once, but the washing was not 
satisfactory, so it was stopped. The enemy 
have now retired ; our own people who were 
encamped at the washing-place have moved 
to Perumal Nayakkan’s Choultry ; and it is 
raining ; so I will have the cloth ready in two 
days.’ He said, ‘ Until they are baled, the two 
Beach accounts cannot be made up. Get them 
ready soon.’ I agreed. The Second said, ‘ The 
cloth can be got ready as soon as the water 
clears. Send the torn cloth* to the hospital.” 


X Blank in original. 

® A certain amount of cloth was always torn ah washing. 
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I replied that the writer in the Fort warehouse 
had removed some pieces to-day by M. Cornet’s 
orders. I then went to the nut-godown. It 
rained to-night. 

Saturday, April 18 .^ — When I went to the 
Governor’s this morning, he asked me what 
news there was. I replied, ‘It is true, as I 
told you, that Morari Rao, S^noji Nimb^lakar, 
R.aj4 ChandrasSnan and other Maratha sardArs 
have departed with their troops. Morari Rao 
has received only 25,000 rupees instead of 
what was promised and has gone to Shaikhabad. 
I hear that the other sardars have gone because 
their countries were being plundered and the 
rains were drawing near ; but I am not sure if 
they have not been sent in advance of his 
own march.’ He replied, ‘ It is usual to send 
large divisions in advance of the main army ; 
the Maratha troops arrived a fortnight before 
he arrived. I think it is the same now.’ We 
agreed that the present rains would incon- 
venience NS.sir Jang’s camp. I then went to 
the nut-godown. 

At one o’clock this afternoon, Chobdar 
Muhammad Husain brought N5-sir Jang’s and 
Shah Naw4z Khan’s letters. The Governor 
sent for me at once and told me to interpret 
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them. I gave them to Madan&nda Pandit who 
read out N&sir Jang’s letter aa follows : — 

‘ To the Governor- General Sahib of 
Pondichery, whose hands are full of strength, 
greeting. I have read your letter and rejoice 
at such a favour from your glory. You say 
that you are sending two of your chief people 
intelligent, honest, and able to give fit answers, 
knowing my greatness, and that you will not 
arrange terms with any but me because you 
know me. This gives me groat joy. Accord- 
ingly lay aside your distrust and believe this 
letter. Send to me therefore proper people, 
empowered to make peace, such as are fit 
to appear before me, the Padshah, and con- 
duct themselves with due respect. Let them 
address themselves to Shah Nawaz Khan.’ 

He then asked me to interpret Shah NawS.z 
Kh&n’s letter, which was as follows, after the 
usual compliments : — ‘ I have read your letter 
and also read to His Highness Niz^m-ud- 
daulah the contents of your letter to him. He 
has been pleased to send you a reply. Act 
accordingly and send your ambassadors. You 
wrote that the Padshah’s whole army (were 
it to come) could not secure even a sight of 
Muzaffar Jang’s family. But what do we 
want with them ? We have him who is useful 
to us and we need no more. Surely you were 
unwise to write that we cannot appoint any- 
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one to the subah of Arcot without your con- 
sent. A wise man would nht have written so. 
What have you to do with our countries ? 
Write to me of your welfare, and remember 
that Nasir Jang is the PadshA,h of the Deccan.’ 

When I reported this to him, he said, ‘ Very 
well ; read N&sir Jang’s letter to M, Delarche 
and M. du Baussot when they come.’ So 
saying, he sent for them. Before they came, 
he told me to write to Nasir Jang and Shah 
Naw4z KhS,n. 

Nasir Jang’s letter was as follows ‘ I 
have read your letter desiring me to trust you 
and send proper persons. Accordingly I send 
M. du Bausset who saw you when he visited 
iHis Excellency Naw&b Asaf J4h ; he is well- 
known to you, and was one of the few able to 
^onduct himself suitably to your father’s 
dignity so as to win his favour.^ I send with 
him one who knows Persian well,^ is fit to 
appear before you, and satisfy you with his 
words. Eeposing all trust in you, I send these 
to Shfih Naw&.z Khan, to whom they will 
explain everything.’ When I had written 
this, he ordered me to write to Sh4h Naw4z 
Khan as follows : — ‘ I have learnt all things 
from your letter and His Highness Nizam- 


^ Du Bausset had been one of the embassy sent from Pondichery 
to Nizam-ul-mulk, when he besieged Trichinopoly in 1743. 

* Le.j Delarche, 
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ud-daulah’s. Nasir Jang’s letter asks me to 
lay aside distrust, believe his words, and send 
ambassadors. As you wrote also to the same 
purpose, I send you M; du Bausset and M. 
Delarche. They are honest, clever, and men 
of repute. They know how to behave suita- 
bly to His Highness’s dignity. So treat 
them with respect, introduce them to His 
Highness, and despatch them when their 
business is finished.’ He then asked me to 
write to Saiyid Lashkar Khan, Sanoji Nimba- 
lakar and a mansabdar of 4,000 horse as 
follows : — ‘ I have heard that you are well- 
wishers to your master and his people and 
that you are great men of high nature. My 
intention is the same as yours, and I hoped to 
settle this affair through you ; but as His 
Highness Nizam-ud-daulah has desired me to 
send my people to Shah Nawaz Khan, I have 
sent them to him. All things will be explained 
to you by the Turk Haji ’Abd-ul-lah. The 
gentlemen I have sent are M. du Bausset and 
M. Delarche. * You will know their greatness 
when they speak to you.’ I wrote these five 
letters with the usual compliments, and read 
them to the Governor, who listened joyfully 
and ordered them to be sealed and the copies 
to be read to M. Delarche. Then he and M. du 
Bausset came, and approved of the letters 
when they were read to them. The Governor 
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then turned to them and said that Nasir Jang 
had asked for people to be sent ; and they 
agreed to go. Thereon he asked for N ^sir J ang’s 
letter, I gave it to him. He asked M. Delarche 
to read it. But he replied that he could not 
read but only speak Persian. The Governor 
was surprised and asked Madananda Pandit 
to read it. Afterwards M. Delarche told 
the Governor that the letters were suitable, 
and took Nasir Jang’s letter, saying that 
he would keep it. The Governor asked him 
his opinion of the letters about the despatch 
of the ambassadors. He said they were good. 
‘ Then,’ the Governor said, ‘ put them in bags, 
seal and keep them ready.’ He then said to 
M. Delarche and M. du Bausset, ‘ Set out 
to-morrow morning after mass ; half an hour 
before day -break, get all things ready ; come 
this evening, and I will tell you what you 
must do.’ So saying, he dismissed them. 

The Governor then summoned H&ji ’Abd-ul- 
lah, the Turk who speaks several languages, 
and has been going here and there for Saiyid 
Lashkar Khan. He has been living here in 
a room in the Governor’s kitchen in order to 
be cured of his disease. After talking with 
him, the Governor asked him to accompany 
M. du Bausset and M. Delarche. He told me to 
prepare a palankin and bearers for him and to 
send with M. du Bausset 50 sepoy musketeers 
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and 10 horsemen with pistols, a tent, etc., and 
camels to carry the goods. I said I would do 
so. He told me to ask the old catechist Segu- 
niy4 Pillai to go with him. I said I would 
send for him, and suggested that Vakil Sub- 
bayyan might be sent to read Persian. He 
agreed. I then sent for the agent who is with 
Shaikh Ibrahim and who used to be with' M. 
Barthelemy at Madras, and told him to get 
all things ready, and deliver them to M. du 
Bausset and M. Helarche. I ordered Saiyid 
Budan, a sepoy havildar [?j, to go with Vakil 
Subbayyan. The Governor then drove out ; 
and I and Madananda Pandit went to the 
nut-godown. 

M. du Bausset and M. Delarche came to the 
Governor’s house when I was there at six 
o’clock this evening. He called me and asked 
if I had arranged for everything to be des- 
patched with them. I replied, ‘ I have ordered 
jemadar [?] Saiyid Budan to take his food 
and be at Valudavur gate at ten o’clock 
to-night with ten horsemen and fifty sepoys. I 
also ordered Paras ur^ma Pillai to accompany 
them and the Arumpatai’s man with all neces- 
saries. He has seen M. du Bausset, and 1 have 
delivered to them the camels, tent, etc., sent 
the agent who knows Persian, Subbayyan and 
Seguni to M. du Bausset, and arranged for 
the palankin and bearers for H&ji ’Abd-nl-lah, 
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Of the five letters only N&sir Jang’s has been 
put in a bag, and those to Sh6.h Nawaz Khan, 
S4n6ji NimbUlakar and others have not.’ He 
told me to give them to M. Delarche, which I did. 

The Governor told them what they must 
do and gave them 21 gold mohurs to present 
as a nazar. They said that, if they had 22, 
each could give 11. The Governor replied that 
I had said that 21 were enough. I observed 
that, if they gave only one nazar, 21 would be 
enough, but that they should have one more 
if they were to give a nazar each ; so he gave 
them another mohur. Thus they received in 
all 22 mohurs. 

The Governor then sent them to ascertain 
Chanda Sahib’s opinion ; they returned and 
reported what Chanda Sahib had said. When 
they were about to set out, Mir A’azam came 
and said that the Nawab Sahib had asked 
ihim to request that Qutb-ud-din ’All Kh4n 
should be sent with them. ‘Very well,’ the 
Governor said, ‘ but let him appear to be our 
man, not Chanda Sahib’s.’ He replied, ‘ He 
shall do so ; I have arranged secretly with the 
several gumastahs to speak on their behalf.’ 
The Governor’s consent was but half-hearted, 
and he added, ‘ Let him get ready and come 
here as they will start at half-past four 
to-morrow morning.’ He then dismissed Mir 
A’azam. M. du Bausset and the others took 
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leave and went home. I and Madan&nda 
Pandit went to the nut-godown. 

Sunday^ April 19 } — At half-past five this 
morning, M, du Bausset, M. Delarche and 
H4ji ’Abd-ul-lah set out after hearing mass at 
the Mission Church.^ I met them in the street, 
and M. du Bausset saluted me. I wished him 
a prosperous journey. Haji ’Abd-ul-lah did 
the same, and I returned his compliment. As 
I stood aside, M. Delarche took off his hat, and 
offered his compliments which 1 also returned ; 
then they set out. There were M. du Bausset, 
M. Delarche, Haji ’Abd-ul-lah, each in a palan- 
kin, followed by Vakil Subbayyan, SeguniyS, 
Filial, the Persian writer, and Saiyid Budan, the 
jemadar, with 50 sepoys and 10 horsemen. 

When the Governor returned from mass at 
eight o’clock, ho sent for me and asked at 
what time M. du Bausset .and others had 
started. I said that they had heard mass at the 
Mission Church at five o’clock and started at 
six. He then asked who had gone. I replied, 
‘ M. du Bausset, M. Delarche, Haji ’Abd-ul-lah, 
the Turk from Constantinople who was in 
Saiyid Lashkar KhAn’s service and came here 
to get his disease cured, Chand& Sahib’s Diw^n 

* 10th Chittirai, Pramdddta, 

• I do not know whether this is intentional, or only a loose use of 
words by the diarist. Hllji ’Abd-ul-lah was doubtless cosmopolitan in 
experience, and had been formerly baptized, but probably did uot 
attend Christian places of worship. 
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Qutb-ud-din ’ Ali Kh§,n, Saiyid Budan, havildar 
[?], fifty sepoys, ten horsemen, Vakil Subbayyan 
and twenty-four of his peons, the Persian writer 
Seguniya Pillai and two Company’s chobdars 
who serve under them— all these, went together. 
Periyanna Mudali (M. du Bausset’s dub&sh), 
M. Delarche’s Palli dubash, and one of the 
Arumpatai’s men with the provisions walked 
behind and reached Perum^l N^yakkan’s Cho- 
ultry intending to proceed after assembling 
there.’ He then asked how I thought the mat- 
ter would end. I replied, ‘ The result will be 
this : — As you have God’s favour, and as you 
commonly suffer trouble first and then enjoy 
ten times as much prosperity as before, you are 
now troubled, but, according to your desire, 
Chanda Sahib will receive ’the country, and 
the Company will receive four times as much 
as is now assigned to it. By God’s blessing 
you and Nasir Jang will become friends and 
Arcot and the country this side of the Kistna w ill 
obey you.’ I then reminded him about what 
had happened with the English, the capture 
of Madras, Anwar-ud-din Khan’s actions and 
death, the conquest of Arcot, and other matters; 
and I added, ‘ If Nasir Jang does not make 
friends, some evil will befall him, and thereby 
the Arcot country will be managed through 
you, the Company will get greater jaghirs, 
and you will prosper. You may depend upon 
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this. As N&slr Jang is your enemy, he will fall 
into difficulties even though he makes peace 
with you and departs ; and Muzaffar Jang will 
surely prosper.’ — ‘ Is this what your astrologers 
say? ’ he asked. — ‘ You may think what you 
please,’ I said, ‘ hut what I say will come to 
pass. Have any of my predictions till now 
proved false ? ’ He smiled at this. 

He then called M. Bury and asked him to 
bring from his house the cross sent for M. 
Puymorin [?], along with that for the Governor. 
As he was at K^rikal when M. de La Touche 
and M. Dancy received theirs, it was decided 
to-day to send for him and give it him. So the 
Governor ordered it and the King’s letters to be 
brought from his house so that the cross might 
be presented before the Councillors, captains 
and officers. M. Bury was therefore asked to 
sit down and M. Puymorin [ ?] knelt opposite 
him with folded arms. When the great King’s 
letters patent had been read aloud, M. Bury 
rose, embraced and kissed him, and touched him 
thrice on the shoulder and once on the face with 
his sword. He then took off his hat, saluted 
him, and gave him the cross of St. Louis. He 
fastened it on his coat with the red ribbon, and, 
when he had embraced and kissed M. Bury, he 
saluted the Governor. After the latter had em- 
braced and kissed him, the others did the same 
in succession and they all congratulated him. 
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SMh Naw4z KMn has sent a letter from 
Naslr Jang’s camp by four harkaras saying, 

‘ I send four ha-rkaras to escort the ambas- 
sadors without hindrance through the several 
toll-places ; let them be sent back with your 
ambassadors.’ When I reported that Sh&h 
Nawaz Kh^n had written thus with compli- 
ments, he ordered me to write a reply and 
send it by the harkaras, giving them four rupees. 
I did accordingly. 

At six o’clock this evening, the Governor 
sent for me and said, ‘ I hear that there are on 
the banks of U^shtu tank six or seven hundred 
cows and bullocks and four camels belonging 
to N4sir Jang, and that our sepoys have driven 
them off. M. d’ Auteuil has also written to the 
same effect.’ I replied, ‘ Such a thing ought 
not to be done when our people have gone to 
offer terms ; it will be well to keep the bullocks 
and cows apart, so that they may be sent back 
when M. du Bausset and M. Delarche write to us 
about it.’ — ‘ True, ’ the Governor said, ‘ the cows 
and bullocks will arrive to-morrow morning; 
pick out those belonging to us, Muzaffar Jang 
and others.’ I said I would do so. 

He then asked if our people had arrived 
yet and what news there was about them. I 
replied, ‘They have not written yet, but I hear 
they have arrived from people who saw them 
going by the camp.’ He answered, ‘Ty&gu 
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told me that he had heard guns about two 
o’clock. Did you hear them ? ’ I replied, ‘ Yes ; 
I heard seven guns twice. About an hour ago 
a Portuguese ship came into the roads, and 
fired a salute which was returned, and she was 
ordered to depart, as the affair formerly men- 
tioned had come to nothing. She must have 
fired guns when she left the Fort St. David 
roads and these must have been returned by the 
fort.’ He agreed. 

He then asked if Chanda Sahib had receiv- 
ed any news. I answered that he had heard 
nothing important. As M. Le Maire and others 
came, I took leave and went to the nut-godown. 

At eight o’clock the Governor sent for me 
again, and said, ‘ Our people who have gone 
have not written. Has no news come ? ’ — 

‘ None,’ I said. He then asked how f thought 
the matter would end. I replied, ‘ You are very 
fortunate. He will be only too glad to receive 
the ambassadors with all respect, and give you 
the Arcot country according to your desire with 
many presents and greater jaghirs than were 
at first given by Chanda Sahib. He also will 
be treated with all respect. That is what will 
happen, as you are destined to win the glory 
of overcoming N^sir Jang. I have always 
said so, and assuredly it will turn out as I say. 
Have any of my predictions proved false ? ’ 
No,’ he said. I continued, ‘ N^sir Jang 
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njay come here or we shall have to send pre- 
sents to him, so it will be well to decide what 
is to be given.’ — ‘ True,’ he replied ; ‘ there are 
only six or seven bales of broad cloth and two 
bales of two-coloured broad cloth in the fort. 
There is not a single piece of gold brocade, 
velvet or other fine cloth fit to be given to great 
people ; but there is a clock which was to have 
been sent to China for a Mandarin but was sent 
ashore here with the rest of the China cargo, 
as the ship lost her voyage and sailed for 
Mocha. So we have some broad cloth, and 
some of the camlets which you wished to 
sell. The price of the clock was said to be 
3,000 rupees ; and it was finer than any- 
thing ever sent to India. It has two sitting 
figures which appear to be sotting it in motion.’ 
When he thus praised it, I said, ‘ Such a clock 
should be given as a present to Nasir Jang, 
with various kinds of [small guns ?], Europe 
articles, the broad cloth on hand and that 
intended for China.’ Thereupon he told me to 
inquire if fine broad cloth could be had here. I 
said I would do so. We then discussed the 
disgrace of the English and agreed that hence- 
forth they would lose ground. I then took 
leave and went to the nut-godown. 

Monday, April 20 } — The Governor sent for 
me this morning and asked why no news had 
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come of our people who set out yesterday. I 
replied, ‘ They reached N&sir Jang’s camp at 
two o’clock yesterday ; Muzaffar Jang’s tent 
was pitched near Nasir Jang’s ; on this side 
is Shdh Nawaz Khan’s and beyond it is Nasir 
Jang’s naubat house. Our people have been 
allowed to pitch their tents this side of Sh^h 
Nawaz Khan’s tent ; and M. du Bausset and 
M. Delarche are there. I hear that they will 
visit Sh&h Nawaz Kh&,n to-night and N&sir 
Jang to-morrow.’ He replied anxiously, 
‘ Valudavur is only a league from Nasir Jang’s 
camp ; and if men had been despatched with 
news from our people there, they would 
have arrived here last night ; or if they had 
written last night, the letters would have 
arrived by seven o’clock.’ I replied, ‘Nasir 
Jang’s camp is extensive, and guarded all 
night vigilantly by many. It would take 
them till evening to settle down after their 
arrival. The guards do not allow people to 
go about at night without orders ; so they 
would not allow letters to pass. They will 
have seen Shah Nawaz Kh^n last night, 
write letters to-day and send them off if the 
guards make no difficulties. Otherwise the 
letters will have to be sent by the messengers 
specially appointed who will be allowed to 
go without hindrance. Five or six of them 
may be selected for this purpose, and given a 
i 
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pass. That may be the cause of the delay. 
They will get orders for everything this morn- 
ing, and will write at seven or eight after 
visiting Shah Naw&.z Kh4n and obtaining 
his reply, and the letters will arrive about 
noon.’ He asked if Nasir Jang would again 
trouble our people. I replied that he would 
not trick us after giving us his promise arid 
writing to us. ‘ Eaja Lakshmi dwells in him,’ 
I continued, ‘and God has blessed him with 
all prosperity ; so will he trick us after 
sending for our ambassadors ? Is his sceptre 
unjust or will he depart from truth ? If, by 
deceiving our two gentlemen, he could escape 
his troubles, he would do so. But when two 
men are enough to scatter his army, what 
can he do against 10,000 Europeans"' and a 
lion like you ? Only low people will stoop to 
deceit. He only enjoys his position by the 
blessing of God ; and so long as that continues, 
even his servants will never think of trea- 
chery.’ He agreed, but in spite of his efforts 
to be cheerful he still seemed anxious ; as 
the couplet says, ‘A man’s face reflects his 
trouble, even as a mirror reflects what is 
before it.’ 

He then asked if Chanda Sahib had any 
one at camp. I replied that he had received 
no news. I then went to the nut-godown. 
Then [ J. 
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Thursday^ April 23 } — The Governor sent 
for me this morning and said, ‘ Last night’s 
letter from MM- du Bausset and Delarche says 
that Sahib Nawab Nasir Jang has dismissed 
them, refusing to release Muzaffar Jang, 
demanding the surrender of Chanda Sahib, 
and declining to give him the subah of Arcot. 
His diwan, Nawaz Khan, who is secretly on 
our side, told them that, if they departed 
without hesitation, Nasir Jang would anxi- 
ously demand their return, and then the 
business could bo settled to their satisfaction. 
So N^sir Jang will send for our people to 
return after they have set out.’ — I replied, 

‘ There is no doubt of it. He thought that, 
if he agreed without delay, men would think 
him weak, so it is natural for him to send 
them away, and expect another mission. 
Moreover he wishes to teach others a lesson 
and make men think that he only yields to 
many entreaties.’ — ‘ But no one thinks of 
rebelling,’ he said. I replied, ‘ Did not Chanda 
Sahib do so ? * He wishes to warn others 
against the like.’ He continued, ‘We did so 
boldly ; but the English or Dutch dare not. 
We must never trust these Muhammadan 
dogs again.’ I replied, ‘ Such things can be 
done only by those as bold and fortunate as 
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you. As you have God’s favour, you have 
made Nasir Jang tremble, although he regards 
himself as the Padshah of the Deccan and 
has an army of 60,000 horse and a corre- 
sponding number of foot ; and you have driven 
him to retreat after heavy losses.’ He agreed. 
When we were thus talking, five or six 
basketfuls of salad, endive, radishes, cabbages, 
and other European vegetables, were brought 
in ; and the Governor ordered them to be 
sent to Nasir Jang with some fish. They 
were sent accordingly. Four cases of liquor 
were also ordered to be sent to Nasir Jang. 
He then asked me what was going to 
happen. I said that everything would turn 
out favourably, and that he should fear 
nothing. He asked what we should do. I 
replied, ‘ Am I wise enough to advise you ? ’ 
— ‘ Leave off compliment, ’ he said, ‘ and tell 
me what do you think.’ — I said, ‘ He will get 
angry if he is spoken to plainly ; but we must 
be resolute. If we encamp by the Olukarai 
Mission Church and fall upon the enemy by 
night, he will get frightened and come to 
terms. If we write to our people to come 
away at once, even that will alarm him. He 
will then understand that we are resolute, 
though our troops are few, send for us and 
settle the business.’ He replied, ‘ Y ou are right. 
Our people may delay because I wrote last 
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night asking them to bring Shah Naw&.z KhS,n. 
I will write and say that Sh4h Naw^z Khan 
need not come but that they must take leave 
and return to-night.’ So saying, he went in, 
wrote a letter, and gave it to a peon, ordering 
him to deliver it in haste to M. du Bausset in 
Nasir Jang’s camp. Ho then told me to tell 
Parasuraman to send coolies to bring in M. 
du Bausset’s and M. Delarche’s baggage, etc. 
I sent for Parasurama Pillai, repeated to him 
the Governor’s orders, and went to the nut- 
godown. 

At half -past four this afternoon the Gov- 
ernor sent for mo to the house that is being 
built in the fort. When I went, he told me 
to ask Eajo Pandit why he had come. The 
latter answered, ‘ Baza Sahib and some jema- 
dars the day before yesterday asked M. Bury 
to permit them to visit the Gouvernement 
that is being built in the fort, and he said 
they might. But to-day ho says he has no 
orders. I have now come to obtain permis- 
sion.’* When * I told the Governor, he said, 
‘ Tell M. Bury to let them visit the building 
whenever they please.’ He then asked me 
if M. du Bausset and M. Delarche had arrived. 
I said, ‘No’ — ‘ Well,’ he said, ‘Speak to M. 
Bury and then you may go.’ So I took leave. 
When I had come down, I saw M. Bury and 
M. Friell strolling along, so I told them what 
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the Governor had said. As I was leaving 
them, M. Friell asked what news there was. 
I asked him if he could expect me to know 
anything which he did not. He answered^ 

‘ You don’t always tell me the news.’ He 
seemed displeased and I thought he would 
say something if I remained. Just then the 
Governor came downstairs. M. Friell paid 
his respects to him, and walked, talking with 
him and M. Bury, to the latter’s house where 
they sat down. When I was going to the 
nut-godown, Takil Subbayyan met me and 
said, ‘ M. du Bausset and M. Delarche who 
went to Nasir Jang about a peace, have 
returned and are at the Governor’s house. 
Chanda Sahib’s diwan, Qutb-ud-din ’AH Khan, 
has gone to Chanda Sahib’s house. Near 
Putturai, M. du Bausset and M. Delarche met 
our people who set out at noon with the 
3 hests of liquor for Nasir Jang and told 
nhem to bring them back. So they have 
returned.’ — ‘ Indeed,’ I said ; and went to the 
nut-godown. I there heard that the Governor 
had gone home ; when I was starting for 
his house, a peon came and said he wanted 
me. On my arrival with Madananda Pandit, 
I found him talking with M. du Bausset and 
M. Delarche in his writing room. The Gover- 
nor gave Shah Naw4z Khan’s letter to Mada- 
n&nda Pandit and told him to interpret it. It 
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says, ‘M. du Bausset and M. Delarche are 
gentlemen capable of talking and appearing 
before a great assembly ; but as the affair 
about which you sent them cannot be settled, 
they have been asked to return. You will 
learn all things from them. It is not well for 
you to act without sufficient forethought.’ 
Madan^nda Pandit road it in Persian to M. 
Delarche, who interpreted it to the Governor. 
The latter ordered a reply to be written as 
follows : — ‘ I have learnt all things from M. 
du Bausset, etc., and from your letter. If I 
had His Highness Nawab Nasir Jang’s favour, 
this would not have happened. I will wait 
till he favours us. Inasmuch as peace cannot 
be copcluded, there must be war. But do not 
blame me for what will happen in conse- 
quence, .and continue my friend. Eemember 
that victory does not always remain on the 
same side, and bo sure that all things depend 
upon God’s will. Please tell His Excellency 
N^sir Jang the contents of this letter.’ M. 
Delarche dictated this letter for Shah Nawaz 
Khan in Persian to Madananda Pandit ; and 
the Governor ordered it to be sealed and given 
to Vakil Subbayyan’s peon, who was to give it 
to their harkaras with a present of ten rupees 
to each of the chief harkaras and a rupee to 
each of the ten others. I gave the money 
accordingly and despatched them. 
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M. du Bausset and M. Delarche then said 
to the Governor as follows : — ‘ We set out on 
Sunday and reached KhA,lif Khan’s garden- 
house opposite the Valudavur fort at three 
o’clock. Nasir Jang is encamped with his 
family near the mosque by the side of the 
river. Muzaffar Jang is imprisoned in a tent 
a hundred toises off. Next to this is Sh&h 
Nawaz Khan’s tent and next to his was ours. 
We visited Shah Nawaz Kh4n the night of 
our arrival, and Nasir Jang at noon the next 
day. For the next four or five days we did 
not see Nasir Jang again but matters were 
discussed with Shfih Nawaz Khan. We de- 
manded that Muzaffar Jang should be released 
and his countries given back to him, that 
Chanda Sahib should be given Arcot, and 
that the two largo and two small cannon, 
which we abandoned should be returned to 
us. They replied that Muzaffar Jang’s terri- 
tory would be given to his son, that he 
himself could not be released, nor could they 
give Arcot to Chanda Sahib, but that they 
would give him some jaghirs if he would 
promise to cause no disturbances in future, 
that they would not withdraw unless Chand^ 
Sahib were given up, that they would not 
deliver the cannon and that war would follow 
unless Muzaffar Jang’s family were delivered 
to them. This was their final answqr and we 
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departed. We wrote to you about this yester- 
day afternoon, and you replied ordering us to 
return to-night. You wrote this morning also. 
As we were leaving, Shah Nawaz Kh4n and 
his peishkar, Eamadas Pandit , told us secretly 
that, if we departed without hesitation, 
marched again with our army about five miles 
and fell upon their camp-guards by night, he 
would arrange to get Arcot for Chand4 Sahib; 
and restore his territory to Muzaffar Jang, but 
that he could not procure Muzaffar Jang’s 
release.’ They then spoke joyfully of several 
matters, the enemy’s position, and the review 
held by the English the day before yesterday, 
at which three or four men were killed and 
wounded. Shah Nawaz Khan was present at 
it but not Nasir Jang. They demanded the 
release, of Haji ’Abd-ul-lah, the Turk, who 
knows twelve languages ; and his ^ release 
was promised as a favour, he being but an 
unimportant person. He has been sent to his 
house with four harkaras. 

They then took their leave ; but M. De- 
larche made a sign to the Governor, went 
aside with him, and told him something. 
Afterwards, the Governor came into the outer 
hall, and M. Delarche went home. I, Mada- 
nfinda Pandit and Seguniy^ Pillai were there. 
The Governor came up, and, taking me aside, 
said that some Brahman here had been sending 

K 
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news to N&,str Jang. I replied, ‘No one here 
would do so or write letters. But many 
Brahmans and Muhammadans have come here 
as agents of Chandd S4hib, with many writers 
and officials ; Muzaffar Jang’s people are also 
here ; and all these people have been going in 
thousands to and from Nasir Jang’s camp. 
So who can find them out ? The inhabitants 
who come and go are your well-wishers, and 
would never think of doing you evil and thus 
ruining themselves. Truth and falsehood will 
come to light.’ He replied that Shah Nawaz 
Khan himself had told M. Delarche. I replied, 
‘ M. Delarche is trying to get the management 
of affairs for himself. Sh&h Nawaz Khfi,n 
would never have said so. Inquiries will make 
all things clear.’ He did not answer, but, 
sending for Seguniya Pillai, asked him if he 
had heard anything about a Brahman writing 
news. He replied in French, ‘ I have heard 
nothing about it here or there. I think it must 
be false.’ 

He then asked about the camp news, and 
about the horses, elephants, etc, I replied, 
‘ There are about sixty or seventy thousand 
horses, 1,000 elephants, a lakh of infantry and 
10 lakhs of cattle, she-buffaloes, etc. They do 
all things, even celebrate marriages, in their 
camp. There is a place called Mangalam 
beyond Yilliyanallfir ; his troops’ encampment 
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stretches from there up to Tiruvakkarai. 
Every one is anxious to depart on account of 
the approaching rains. I hear that he has been 
making excuses and promising that peace will 
be made in a fortnight.’ As I was telling him 
this, a peon was sent for M. d’Auteuil. He 
also told me to send for Chand4 S&hib’s man, 
Qutb-ud-din ’All Kh&n. I replied that Chanda 
Sahib had sent word that he wished to come 
with Qutb-ud-din ’All Khan. ‘ Let them come,’ 
he said. So I sent word. 

Sunday, April 26 } — After returning from 
church this morning, he sent for me and asked 
if no news had come since our people’s return. 
I replied, ‘ No. Their harkaras have seized 
and cast into prison some of our people from 
Pondichery or elsewhere in revenge for our 
seizing their harkaras ; so all are afraid of 
going there ; and when they do go, they bring 
only false news.’ — ‘ Then, tell me the bazaar 
talk,’ he said. I replied, ‘ It was said that, as 
our people came away without taking leave of 
N&,sir Jang, he would send people to bring 
them back. Nasir Jang with great pomp re- 
ceived presents and a letter from his country at 
two o’clock yesterday afternoon. After reading 
the letter, and considering that he had settled 
affairs here and taken Muzaffar Jang prisoner, 


^ 17th Chittirai PramdMta. 
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he resolved to set out for his headquarters on 
Friday evening after prayers, leaving Shah 
Nawaz Khan in charge of Arcot with 10,000 
horsemen.’ — ‘ Is this true ? ’ he asked. I replied, 
‘ It is only what I hear. No news has been 
written from camp.’ — ‘ Has Chanda Sahib 
received no news ? ’ he asked. I replied, ‘ When 
Qutb-ud-din ’Ali Khan returned from N^sir 
Jang’s camp three nights ago, he said that we 
need not send him news for three days, that 
he also would send no news, but that he would 
certainly send news on the fourth day, and 
that till then men need not bo sent, as the toll- 
houses would be strictly guarded. So no news 
has come yet ; some may come this evening or 
to-morrow.’ He replied, ‘ Perhaps when Nasir 
Jang heard that our army had marched the 
day before yesterday from Perumal Nayak- 
kan’s Choultry and reached the Olukarai 
gardens yesterday, he grew afraid and resolved 
to withdraw. While this is the fact, he has 
invented as a pretext this letter from his 
headquarters.’ — ‘ Exactly so,’ I replied. 

He then said, ‘Shah Nawaz Khan told 
M. Delarche that a Brahman had been sending 
news from here to Mahfuz Khan and Muham- 
mad ’Ali Khan ; that Brahman must be seized.’ 
I replied, ‘ During the war with the English, 
no strangers were here ; but now the town is 
full of strangers. There are about a hundred 
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Brahmans serving Chanda SUhib and each of 
his jemadars has two — 100 in all. There are 
as many more serving Muzaffar Jang. More- 
over people pass between here and Nasir 
Jang’s camp like people going to attend a 
festival. How can all be examined ? Besides 
these, there are about 30,000 Muhammadans and 
Northerners. How can we find out who they 
are ? I think that M. Delarche tells you this 
so that affairs '■ may be managed through him. 
I will give an instance, if you will be pleased 
to listen without anger.’ — ‘Tell me,’ he said. 
I continued, ‘ If people really had been writing 
Nasir Jang would not fear our army or you. 
Ho says this only to serve his ends. I or 
Madananda Pandit alone could write what 
happens with you. I think this must be false. 
Because I serve you who are glorious, brave 
and strong, so great a man as Chanda Sahib 
speaks well of me and my fame has spread as 
far as Delhi. Why should a man ruin himself 
by planning evil against you ? Would anyone 
wish to be a cooly or a servant to clear the 
table after dinner ? Because I enjoy your 
protection, the Nawab of Arcot stands before 
me with folded arms. Who would be unwise 
enough to endanger such a position ? ’ I 
further gave two or three more proofs of this. 


^ Beading Jawdb for Nawdb* 
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He agreed and said, ‘You know all things. 
There is no news that escapes you. You 
would have made excuses for the Brahman and 
warned him not to ruin himself.’ I replied, 
‘ Though ho were my father, I should excuse 
him only if he deserved it, not otherwise.’ — ■ 
‘ Well, go and sit down,’ he said. I went into 
the hall, and then to the nut-godown. 

By Madame Dupleix’ orders, her chobdar, 
Muhammad Husain, at noon brought Muzaffar 
Jang’s son, S’ad-ud-din Khan, in a palankin, 
accompanied by Haji Fazil (the physician) and 
a stout Moghul jemadar (I do not know his 
name). 1 and Madananda Pandit went with 
them. Madame Dupleix took the boy in her lap, 
and asked the chobdar to interpret when she 
inquired of Haji Fazil and others about their 
health. Then the Governor came and called 
me into his room with Haji Fazil, so I went 
with him and Madananda Pandit. The 
Governor asked Haji Fazil if he had received 
any news about the occurrences at camp since 
the departure of M. du Bausset and M. Delarche. 
Haji Fazil replied, ‘ I have received news. 
Nasir Jang said that the two Frenchmen had 
departed on Thursday night without his know- 
ledge and without taking leave, and that they 
would come back. He thinks the French- 
men to be great warriors, whb fulfil their 
promises. Now the Padshah is the enemy of 
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Nasir Jang. Mansur ’Ali Khan, the Vizier, 
who manages all his affairs, and who is the 
Padshah’s tongue and mind, wishes to destroy 
Nasir Jang and the Nizam’s family because the 
Nizam poisoned his father when Nadir Sh&h 
invaded Delhi and captured Muhammad Sh4h. 
He thinks that, unless he revenges himself, 
he is unworthy to be called his father’s son 
and that he cannot otherwise fulfil the pur- 
pose of his birth. So Nasir Jang, Ghazi-ud-din 
Khan and the rest of the Nizam’s family cannot 
escape. As Muzaffar Jang’s father belonged 
to a different family, Muzaffar Jang was given 
the subahs of the Deccan. But he is unlucky, 
and by misfortune has lost what he had 
gained. The old Nizam knew this, and gave 
him the name of S’aadat-ul-lah Khan Bahfidur 
with the title of Muzaffar Jang, and all the 
marks of dignity which he himself used. He 
also gave him his own parw^na. At that 
time Nasir Jang was preparing to go on 
pilgrimage to Mecca, but by Muzaffar Jang’s 
misfortune he desisted. So he has been 
unfortunate in every way, and all his hopes 
of securing success are but as visions in a 
mirror.’ On hearing this, the Governor said, 
‘ Is it true that Nasir Jang is the son of a 
washerwoman ? ’ Haji Fazil Khan replied, 
‘ Who said so ? It is false. I have lived for the 
last 24 years with the Niz&m and Nasir Jang, 
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and there is nothing that I do not know. I 
was his physician. The Nizam’s first wife was 
the daughter of a Pathan noble (I have heard 
but forget his name) who was made a mansab- 
dar by the Padshah. Muzaffar Jang’s mother 
is her daughter. The Nizam then married the 
daughter of Saiyid-ul-lah Khan, a nobleman, 
the subahdar of Berar ; and he had two sons 
by her, Gh4zi-ud-din Khan and Nasir Jang, 
and two daughters, one of whom has married 
a noble. There are also sons by his original 
wife ; but how can they aspire to the govern- 
ment ? ’ The Governor replied, ‘ Begam S4hib, 
Muzaffar Jang’s mother who is here, told my 
wife, ten times over, when she questioned her, 
that Nasir Jang was the son of a washer- 
woman.’ He answered, ‘ She only said that 
Out of spite. It is a lie that he is the son of 
a washerwoman. Ghazi-ud-din Khan, who 
commands the Padshah’s artillery, is Nasir 
Jang’s full brother, both having the same 
mother. The sons of Muzaffar Jang’s uncles 
are mansabdars of 3,000 and 5,000 horse under 
the Padshah and friends of the vizier’s. That is 
how he got the Padshah’s sanad. You will 
know all things when the news is made 
public. N ^sir J ang will be convulsed with fear. 
That was why he allowed Muzaffar Jang to 
live ; otherwise he would have slain him, for 
he is very cruel by nature. He fears what may 
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happen in the north, and wants to make friends 
with you in order to conquer his enemies with, 
your help. As he knows that you are strong 
and resolute in fight, he hopes to come here 
and make friends with you, so that (with your 
help) he may appear the most powerful of 
friends ; and then he intends to raise his hands 
against the P4dshd.h.’ After speaking thus for 
about an hour, he added, ‘ Finally he means to 
send for Eanga Pillai, your diwan, speak to 
him in secret, and depart having settled with 
him the terms of peace. He fears your good 
fortune, though, as he is the Padshah of the 
Deccan, he does not like to be forced to 
make peace. But if you declare that, unless 
Muzaffar Jang is released, you will allow 
no one to rule Arcot or keep the country 
in peace, Muzaffar Jang will be released 
and you will receive Arcot.’ He also said 
that Chanda Sahib was a bad man. The 
Governor replied, ‘ I only demanded Muzaffar 
Jang’s release. I hear that Nasir .Tang denies 
that the Padshah sent a parwana for Muzaffar 
Jang.’ He answered, ‘ As he has Muzaffar Jang 
in his hands, he can say whatever he likes ; but 
can he deny the P&,d8hah’s parwana ? There 
was one Jama’at Khan, subahdar of Golconda. 
The P4dsh&h gave him the title of Mubariz 
Kh&n, sent him a parw&ha appointing him 
subahdar of the six subahs of the Deccan on 

h 
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condition of killing the Nizam, and ordered 
all the subahdars, killedars, etc., to march with 
Mubariz Khan with all their forces, obey him, 
fight against the Niz4m, and seize or kill him. 
Accordingly .Tama’at Khan marched with his 
and their forces. But by the Nizam’s good 
fortune, having spread heaps of powder on the 
ground, he drew on Jama’at Khan, etc., by a 
pretended retreat, till they reached the powder 
and fought there, when it was fired and all 
were burnt to ashes. After this victory over 
Jama’at Khan, he said that he had destroyed 
the enemy because they had come without a 
parw4na and that he would not have dared 
to attack them if they had one. Nasir Jang 
says the same now about Muzaffar Jang.’ The 
Governor said, ‘ I hear that Nasir Jang was 
adorned with costly jewels when our people 
went to him, and he stood before a mirror 
with garlands of flowers on his hands, neck 
and turban. This is just like a Muhammadan, 
but surely the Nizam never did so.’ He replied, 
‘ No ; the Nizam was old ; he always had the 
Quran in his hands, and wore a white gown 
and turban. But though Nasir Jang is a 
grown m an, he , cannot conduct himself pro- 
perly. N^M^affar Jang behaves just like the 
Niz4m, so the latter thought him fit to succeed 
and treated him nobly. But by ill-luck he 
could not put in his mouth what he held in his 
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hand, so that this man occupies his place. 
Moreover, N4sir Jang wears every kind of 
jewels except a nose-screw, and, by his good- 
luck, possesses all the wealth which his father 
amassed with great difficulty, though there are 
other sons. How precious are his jewels ! 
Each jewel is set with priceless rubies, and 
altogether they are worth two or three crores. 
Moreover he has 10 or 15 crores of money 
besides 1,000 elephants, 5,000 horses, and all 
other things suitable to his rank. He also 
holds the six subahs of the Deccan.’ When we 
were thus talking, the half-hour struck, and 
water was brought for him to wash his hands. 
The Governor told Haji Fazil Khan to take 
Muzaffar Jang’s son to see the fort. He also 
ordered me to go with them, to procure their 
admission and tell the captain of the fort 
guards to show them the fort. So I went to 
the fort with Muzaffar Jang’s son who was 
with Madame, showed him the fort, and 
having taken leave, went to the nut-godown, [ 

•] 

The Europeans are crowding into the 
Madras Fort ; I do not know whether this is 
caused by the fight at Seringapatam [?] or some- 
thing else. I must inquire and write. 

When I went to the fort to-day, I heard that 
the English had marched against Mysore ’Abd- 
ul-rahmS,n, that there had been a sharp fight, 
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in which many Europeans were killed and 
wounded, and that, when the news reached 
Madras, large forces were sent out. ^ 

Tuesday^ April 28 ? — Two hours before 
sunrise this morning, we heard the sound of 
cannon. I suppose our troops have surprised 
the camp -guards as they were ordered to 
yesterday. Nine or ten men came and told 
me that they had heard the sound of guns 
and muskets since four o’clock. The man in 
charge of the Valudavur gate also sent word 
about it. Then at six o’clock a peon came 
and said that the Governor wanted me. When 
I wont, he said, ‘The Yaludavur gate-people 
said that they had heard the sound of cannon 
and guns, so 1 went upstairs to listen. I have 
been awake over since, but have heard nothing.’ 
1 replied, ‘ About four o’clock I got up to 
relievo myself and heard the guns. I supposed 
that it was our dragoons who marched last 
night to attack the enemy, so I went out to the 
street to inquire. The peons there said the 
same. The St. Paul’s Church clock was then 
striking four ; and the firing went on till five 
o’clock. T also heard the sound of small arms.’ 


* This passage cannot be otherwise translated ; nor can the difficul* 
ties raised by the statements made in it be explained. It is no tappa- 
rent why a battle at Seringapatam should send people crowding into 
the fort at Madras j nor can I find any record of such an alarm as 
the diarist describes. 

* J9th Chittirai, Pr^moduta, 
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The Governor replied, ‘ I think you must have 
been mistaken. The sky is covered with 
clouds, and there is much thunder and light- 
ning. You may have only heard the thunder. 
It is now a quarter to seven ; if there had been 
an action, we should have had news by now. 
I do not know what to think. As I have 
missed my sleep, I am going to bed, and you 
can go.’ So saying, he went back to bed. I 
went to the nut-godown. 

On my arrival there I hoard that the French 
had attacked Nasir Jang’s camp last night, 
killed about 1,000, and returned with 15 
horses, 4 camels and also forty or fifty copper 
vessels which they had taken. I went and 
reported this to the Governor though he was 
still lying down. As I was tolling him, M. de 
La Touche, the captain of the soldiers, arrived 
from camp and said, I, M. Law, M. Puymorin, 
and another officer, M.Viguereux, from Karikal, 
marched with 200 soldiers ‘ and attacked Nasir 
Jang’s army encamped beyond the Villiya- 
nallur river. . We killed many ; and as we were 
returning after pursuing the enemy, about 
three miles into their camp, the soldiers saw 
many horses and cattle which they killed with 
their bayonets. They killed and wounded 

1 The number is usually put at 300, eg , Menioire pour le sieur 
Dupleix, p. 55, and Dupleix to the Company, October 3, 1750 {Archives 
des Colonies)* Probably Eanga Pillai reports La Touche’s story 
inaccurately. 
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with their bayonets about 1,000 men as they 
lay on the ground.’^ The Governor turned 
to me and said, ‘Tliis gentleman has won 
many battles ; and this time too he has 
returned with a great victory, for the soldiers 
fought well and refrained from plunder ; 
otherwise they would have pursued the enemy 
for a great distance, entered their camp and 
plundered it.’ Ho was overjoyed and patted 
M. de La Touche on the head. I said, ‘ Your 
fortune is like that of Louis XIV, the former 
king, and M. de La Touche’s like that of 
Marshal Turenne.’ — ‘You can speak so well 
about these things,’ he said smiling, ‘ because 
you know so much.’ Then M. Cornet came 
with a bag of 1,000 rupees. The Governor 
ordered his writer to bring 500 rupees, and 
gave the 1,500 rupees as a present to the 
officers and soldiers engaged in last night’s 
fight, and dismissed them with compliments. 

When ho was speaking about this to M. 
Cornet, M. St. Paul and M. Guillard came. 
After talking to them about it very joyfully, 
he dismissed them and went to bed again, 
having told me to inform Chanda Sahib. I sent 


’0/ Orme’s History, Vol I, p. 145, * As it is the custom in an Indian 
Army to make the great meal at night, and after it to smoke opium 
and other soporiferous drugs ... a few resolute and disciplined 
men may beat up thousands before they recover alertness sufficient to 
make any vigorous resistance,’ The number of slain, however, is 
probably exaggerated. 
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Vakil Subbayyan. Thereupon Chandfi, S^hib 
sent Raj 6 Panditto congratulate the Governor. 
When he had done so, the Governor asked him 
whose was the foremost tent. He said that 
it was Raja Chandrasdnan’s. The Governor 
said, ‘ I hear that there was a great man there 
who, of his own accord, ordered the gunners to 
rise and fire upon the enemy. M. de La Touche 
said that he was very richly dressed. Perhaps 
he was Rajfi, Chandras^n himself.’ RAjo Pandit 
answered, ‘ Chandras^nan died a year and a 
half ago. His son, Ramachandra RAo, is forty 
years old but he is a handsome man. His 
forces are strong and resolute, and have won 
ten or twenty victories. He pays them 
regularly every month. His four or five 
thousand horsemen have long served him 
faithfully. As their master is brave, strong, 
and valorous, the PadshAh gave his father 
the title of RAjA Chandra sen with a man sab of 
five thousand horse, and as a jaghir NarAyana- 
pdttai and the great town of GundumattukAl 
beyond the Kistna, containing merchants worth 
five or ten lakhs. All goods produced in those 
parts are transported to LAlAp^ttai for distri- 
bution. His jaghirs yield 30 or 40 lakhs of 
rupees, and are inhabited by Kanarese, Balijas 
and LingAyats. The NizAm in order to do him 
honour granted him cowles, as he never failed 
to fulfil his promises ; and NAsir Jang has 
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continued them to his son for the last two years 
since his father’s death. Rd-machandra E&o 
directs his army. Whenever the army camps, 
he and his men are placed in front. Raj& 
Chandrasenan used to serve the Marathas with 
60,000 horse. In the war between Sivaji’s son, 
Sambhaji, and Emperor Aurangzib, he sur- 
rounded the Moghul troops and cut off their 
provisions. When he was desired to admit 
provisions, he refused, saying that it would be 
dangerous. He was called a dog and other ill- 
names for thus disobeying orders ; and then 
resolved to quit the Maratha service, visited 
Aurangzib, received a mansab for 5,000 horse, 
with the title of Raja Chandrasenan and 
jaghirs, and thereafter served the subahdars 
of the Deccan. His tent is striped black and 
white. If he is dead, none of the Maratha 
troopers will remain . When N a sir J ang first set 
out from Sirpi, the Marathas refused to follow 
him, but he encouraged them and this man 
brought all his troops. If he is really dead, 
NAsir Jang has lost his right hand ; his loss 
would bo irreparable.’ — ‘ In that case,’ the 
Governor said, ‘ tell Chanda S^hib to send men 
to inquire into this and give him my compli- 
ments, saying that I rejoice for his sake.’ R4j6 
Pandit then took his leave. 

Chanda S&hib’s man who came from Ndsir 
Jang’s camp said, ‘ The messengers, who 
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brought letters from M. le Verrier at Surat to 
N&sir Jang’s camp, are with the peons at the 
encampment of the Cuddapah people. They 
cannot come hither as the guards are watchful, 
or go westwards on account of the Marathas, so 
I have been ordered to tell you they are there 
to avoid a greater danger.’ The Governor 
replied, ‘ Tell them to stay there and that they 
will be brought here when an opportunity 
offers.’ He said that ho would bring some of 
their letters. The Governor promised to give 
him twenty rupees if he did so, and, giving 
hiiU two rupees for the present, sent him away. 
I then went to the nut-godown. 

At six o’clock this evening, Chanda S4hib, 
his^ son and Qutb-ud-din ’Ali Khan brought a 
letter supposed to have been written by Rama- 
das Pandit. It was interpreted as follows : — 

‘ N4sir Jang offers to grant a lease of Trichino- 
poly, to permit you to seize and plunder Tanjore 
if you will, and to give a mansab of 5,000 horse 
with a jaghir in Arcot. I have been ordered 
to propose peace if you agree to these terms. 
If so, I will visit you ; else my coming will be 
useless.’ 

Muhammad Eaz4 Sahib, a Muhammadan, 
who is negotiating with R&,madfi,8 Pandit for 
Chand4 Sahib, wrote a false letter as follows : — 

‘ It has been decided to give Arcot to Muham- 
mad ’Alt Khan. If you are willing to accept 

H 
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Trichinopoly, Tan j ore and the jaghir as pro- 
posed, do so ; but if you are bent upon possess- 
ing Arcot, and do not agree, he will depart 
like one who has eaten dung. There is no 
doubt of it. As letters have been received from 
headquarters, urgently demanding Nasir 
Jang’s return on account of the Marathas’ 
having ravaged the whole country and the 
approach of the rains, as many of his army 
have perished, and as his horses and bullocks, 
etc., die in thousands daily for want of 
straw and fuel, he will not stay hero for 
a moment but will depart as soon as he has 
appointed some one. Then you may take 
Arcot in addition to Trichinopoly and the rest. 
Eamad&s Pandit has asked me to write to you 
that, if you are bold, you may do as you please ; 
otherwise he will come and make peace if you 
write agreeing to these terms. Eamadas Pandit 
strives hard in your interest.’ There was a 
slip of paper saying that, if we acted as we did 
last night, we might conclude that our affairs 
had prospered. The messenger who brought 
the letter brought a message also, saying that 
E&machandra EA^o, Eaja Chandrasenan’s son, 
and Morari Eao, who were on duty at night, 
had fled in fear, creating a panic in the army, 
and losing many men, that they had been 
imprisoned for the danger caused by their 
carelessness, that the Cuddapah, Kandanur, 
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etc,, people had been appointed in their place 
and their army ordered to retire. Hearing all 
this, the Governor asked what reply should bo 
made. Chanda Sahib replied [ ,] 

Thursday^ April ^0 } — At half-past six this 
morning, the Governor sent for me and asked 
if Chanda Sahib had received any news. I 
said, ‘No.’ He then asked what people were 
saying about Nasir Jang’s departure. I 
replied, ‘They have been saying for the last 
three days that he intends to set out at noon 
to-day. I hear that some soldiers and horse 
were despatched yesterday and that Nasir 
Jang is to march to-day. We shall see what 
news comes.’ After talking with him about 
other affairs, I went to the nut-godown. 

At one o’clock when I was sitting down to 
eat, the. Governor’s peon came and said that 
Chanda Sahib’s son, Eaza Sahib, and Mir 
A’azam had gone to the Governor with Qutb- 
ud-din ’Ali Khan and that the Governor had 
told him to fetch me as soon as I had finished 
my food. They asked me to speak to the 
Governor as follows : — ‘ Ramadas Pandit and 
Muhammad Raza Sfihib have written saying 
that Muhammad ’Ali Khan has been promised 
Arcot, that the English have promised to help 
him on receiving a cowle for Poonamallee and 


^ 21tt Chittirai, PramdMta. 
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a part of the Devan^mpattanam country, as 
inam yielding a revenue of 10,000 rupees, that 
the writers will come if [M. Dupleix] is 
willing to accept Trichinopoly, Tan j ore and 
the mansab jaghir, that Sh^h Nawaz cannot 
come as N^sir Jang set out at nine o’clock and 
has been halting about seven miles off, that M. 
Dupleix should reply if he is willing to accept 
these terms, but, otherwise he may do as he 
pleases. A slip of paper also says that, if 
necessary, they will speak about Villiyanallur 
and other places to be given as a jaghir,’ On 
hearing this, the Governor asked what they 
thought of it. They replied, ‘If we obtain 
Trichinopoly, Tanjore and the jaghir, and 
come to a settlement, wo can deal with Arcot 
after Nasir Jang’s departure as we did before, 
and take possession of it. We may do what 
we can if Nasir Jang comes again.’ The 
Governor replied, ‘I cannot make peace if 
that is your intention, for I cannot make war 
immediately after making peace ; you must do 
as you please.’ Eaza Sahib said, ‘ I have only 
told you what has been written to us ; you 
must do as you think best, my opinion matters 
nothing.’ The Governor replied, ‘ You can 
answer as you please.’ They answered that 
they would write as he ordered. The Governor 
then told them to reply as follows : — ‘ We have 
told the Governor__Sahib the contents of your 
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letter; he answers that Arcot, etc., should he 
given as formerly demanded, that the question 
of money tribute should be settled justly, that, 
if you do not agree to this, he does not care 
whether Muhammad ’Ali Khan has English 
support or Nasir Jang’s or anybody else’s strong 
army, for they are as mosquitoes before him, 
as you will see by what happens to Muham- 
mad ’Ali Khtxn and others, for tlie country 
will not be at peace, and if the French declare 
war against NawAb Muhammad ’Ali Khan, 
the English cannot stand before them for a 
moment, as experience has shown; these use- 
less English will help Muhammad ’Ali Khan 
no better than they have helped Nasir Jang, 
his master, in the present war. We are quite 
willing to accept Trichinopoly, Tanjore and a 
jaghir in the Carnatic; but as we are under 
the Governor of Pondichery, wo can do noth- 
ing against his wishes. He orders me to say 
that Muhammad ’Ali Khan may have Trichi- 
nopoly and that he will not interfere with 
him.’ They - said they would write accord- 
ingly, and having taken leave departed. 

Afterwards he turned to me and said, ‘ Why 
should the English get Poonamallee and other 
places ? What do you think of thus granting 
the chauth to Mor&ri E4o on condition of 
helping Muhammad ’Ali Khan, and of NA.sir 
Jang’s departure after giving the subah to 
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Muhammad ’Ali Kh4n ? ’ I replied, ‘ The grant 
of a dress of honour to Muhammad ’Ali Kh&n 
for the subah, the grant of the chauth to 
Mor&ri Rao on condition of staying here, and 
the grant of Poonamallee to the English, — all 
these are lies. I think the Marathas are 
laying waste the country from Aurangabad to 
the Kistna and letters are constantly coming 
to NS-sir Jang urging him to return and meet 
this danger. So it is true that Nasir Jang has 
departed. The English (it is true) will be given 
the Devan4mpattanam country, Tiruv^ndi- 
puram and other places near Fort St. David. 
They may ask for Mylapore in compensation 
for the lives lost in driving out, by Nasir Jang’s 
orders, the Portuguese padre appointed by 
Chanda SMiib, and hoisting their flag in order 
to save themselves from dishonour. I think 
they will get Mylapore. The English may also 
demand Poonamallee, which is near Madras, 
saying that as Chand4 S^hib without orders 
alarmed the whole subah, and gave to Pondi- 
chery jaghirs yielding a lakh or a lakh and a 
half revenue, they sent help to Trichinopoly 
and other places according to Nasir Jang’s 
desire, that they eagerly expected his arrival, 
and that, as soon as they knew he had come, 
they marched with 1,500 men, and helped him 
for about three months ; so that, as a reward 
for their services, they should be given Poona- 
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mallee. But I think that he will not grant 
this, because he has gained nothing by their 
alliance either before or now. He dislikes and 
despises them, so he will not give them Poona- 
mallee. Moreover he thinks that the country 
will not enjoy peace under Muhammad ’Ali 
Khan and that all his troubles are due to his 
friendship with him. Large sums are owing 
to him. Ecgarding the grant of the chauth 
of the subah to Morari Rao agreed to by Sahu 
Raja, it must be confirmed by Rama R4jfi who 
has succeeded Sahu Raja. Nasir Jang well 
knows what ho has- been able to do hero, 
and it is plain what this man will do after his 
departure ; so I think this must be false.’ 
He then asked Madananda Pandit what he 
thought of it. Ho said that he agreed with 
me. The Governor then said that ho thought 
so too, and stated his reasons. 

Before I came away, I said, ‘ I believe Nasir 
Jang will remain ten days at Arcot, in the hope 
of getting Muzaffar Jang’s mother, wife and 
children, and. that he will depart after paying 
what is due to you or mortgaging lands for it. 
He will not go away leaving the matter un- 
settled, for then he would be disgraced before 
the P4dshS,h for leaving his sister in the hands 
of Europeans and blamed so long as the sun 
and moon endure for disgracing his family. I 
think therefore that he will not go without 
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them.’ He agreed. After speaking of other 
matters, he drove out and I went to the nut- 
godown. 

At six o’clock this evening, Morari K^o’s 
Vakil, Eango Pandit, brought a short Maratha 
letter to Chanda Sahib, saying, ‘ Although 
Nasir Jang has departed and I have been 
ordered to go in advance, yet, according to our 
old agreement, I have remained here on the 
pretext that the bullocks have not yet returned 
with straw or grass. As I should be suspected 
if I remained here alone, I have desired Sanoji 
Nimbalakar, the Padshah’s mansabdar, to re- 
main with me to-night till I receive your com- 
mands. If you will give me your promise, I 
shall trust in it and come whenever summoned. 
I will come if you will be faithful with me. 
Otherwise write to me. I send Range Pandit 
to relate certain matters to you in person, as 
they cannot be written. Regard what he tells 
you as if it had been spoken by myself.’ When 
Rango Pandit had brought this letter to Chandfi, 
S4hib and reported the contents to him, he 
sent K4nuk6yi Tirumalai Rao and Mir A’azam 
to me, who told mo what is written above and 
what Rango Pandit had said in person. This 
was as follows : — ‘ It was resolved to give Arcot 
to Muhammad ’All Khan, so a dress of honour 
and a silver drum were brought last night. A 
darbar was held, where were present Saiyid 
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Sharif KhA,n,SaiyidLashkar Khan, Shah Naw^z 
Khan and other nobles. N ^sir J ang announced 
that Muhammad ’Ali Khan was to be given 
a dress of honour for the subah of Arcot, and 
asked if they all agreed. Saiyid Lashkar Khan 
said that he would very willingly consent, but 
as the French were opposed to him, he thought 
it inadvisable. Shah Naw&z Khan said that, 
as S’aadat-ul-lah\ ’Ali Dost Khan and another 
had been slain, the subah should bo given to 
Chanda Sahib who deserved favour. There- 
upon Muhammad ’Ali Khan turned to Saiyid 
Lashkar KhA,n and exclaimed that he was 
foolish with old ago, lacking in foresight, and 
imprudent in speech, and ho added, “ How can 
you say such things in my presence ? Do I 
not know you ? ” Placing his hand upon his 
sword, ho said that the other had only escaped 
death because he was in an assembly presided 
over by their Prince, who was great enough 
to inquire and punish. Nasir Jang was dis- 
pleased with what had been spoken in the 
assembly and withdrew saying that the grant 
of the dress ' of honour to Muhammad ’Alt 
Khan had been postponed. He afterwards 
ordered the dress of honour to be returned to 
his stores. Saiyid Lashkar, and the other 
nobles who had assembled, then dispersed. As 


^ A mistake, S’aadat-ul-lah died a natural death, 
N 
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Nasir Jang himself has ordered the dress of 
honour to be returned to the stores, Mor4ri 
E4o asked me to tell you that Muhammad 
’Ali Kh4n will not be granted the subah. As 
others say the same, I think that Chanda Sahib 
will get it ; but God knows. No one will offer 
to take the subah, as N4sir Jang is seized 
with fear of the French and has been 
opposed by them ; so Chanda S&.hib will surely 
get it. Morari Eao wants to make friends 
with the Governor Sahib and procure a house 
at Pondichery for his family to live in while 
he himself travels hither and thither on the 
Governor’s affairs.’ The Governor was over- 
joyed to hear this complimentary account, and 
said, ‘ It is a good sign that Muhammad ’Ali 
Khan has failed to get the subah of Arcot.’ 
He then ordered a letter to be written to Mor4ri 
K^o promising to do as he requested and send 
for Chanda Sahib to confer with him. 

Chanda Sahib came with his son, Qutb-ud- 
din ’All Kh4n, and Mir A’azam S4hib. The 
Governor said to Chanda Sahib, ‘ When a letter 
came this afternoon saying that Muhammad 
’Ali Khan had been given a dress of honour for 
the subah of Arcot, I said that it must be false. 
Was I not right? Secondly, the news that 
Mor&ri Eao had been granted the chauth in 
order that he might help Muhammad ’Ali IQi&,n 
has also proved false. Thirdly, my statement 
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that the English had not received Poona- 
mallee proves to be true.’ Chanda S4hib replied 
that all this was so. He then asked Chand& 
S&hib what reply should be sent to Morari R^o. 
He replied, ‘ All things happen according to 
your will, not mine. So be pleased yourself to 
decide.’ — ‘ Don’t talk like that,’ the Governor 
said, ‘ you know him and have an agreement 
with him, so you must tell me what to do.’ 
Chand^ Sahib replied, ‘ If Mor4ri R&o is asked 
to stay here, he may do so instead of accom- 
panying Nasir Jang, and the latter will depart, 
intending to return. [ 
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MAY 1750. 

Friday^ May 1 } — News arrived to-day that 
N&sir Jang had encamped. MuzafEar Jang has 
sent letters by Nasir Jang’s harkaras to the 
Governor, his [Muzaffar Jang’s] mother and 
Haji Fazil Khan. The Governor’s letter says 
(after compliments) : — ‘ I shall get and send 
[ ] from N4sir Jang. My mother, 

wife and children must be sent to me without 
hindrance, else you will not receive what is 
owing you, and I shall be troubled without 
reason, as Nasir Jang is on the march and as 
I have no money. If my family are sent to me, 
I shall be released and live in happiness. On 
receipt of your reply, the money will be sent 
and I shall recover my family.’ The Governor 
replied that there was no need of money, and, 
giving passes, said they could go. But 
Muzaffar Jang’s mother replied that it would 
be unseemly to depart without repaying the 
Governor and that she would first send for 
money to pay him. But (she added) she refused 
to stir unless Muzaffar Jang were released. So 
the Governor decided to answer Muzaffar Jang 
that his mother refused to depart, though she 
had been given passes and told that no money 


22rid Ohittirai^ Pramdduta, 
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need be paid, and that her letter to him would 
explain everything. He sent for M. Delarche 
and told him to repeat all this to Muzaffar 
Jang’s mother. But she sent him back saying, 
‘ These people are proud. Once they march, 
your money will never be paid nor shall we be 
released, and he will be kept in chains. But 
if we set out after your money has been paid, 
he will release Muzaffar Jang, if only for my 
sake. Who will attack him seeing that he is 
the Padshah of the Deccan ?’ Thereupon the 
Governor sent for Haji Fazil and repeated this 
to him. The latter went away saying that he 
would explain everything and tell him the 
result to-morrow morning. 

When Saiyid Lashkar Khan attended the 
darbllr, Mir Asad refused to give up his 
country’ ; so the Saiyid ordered his servants 
to be beaten and reported this to NS^sir Jang 
who, in anger at his pride, ordered Mir Asad 
to refund the money relating to Safdar ’Ali 
Khan’s elephants,* and caused his person to be 
imprisoned and the forts of Chdtpattu and 
Valudavffr to be seized and delivered to one 
whose name has not transpired. [It is said] 
that F4zil KhS,n, a jemadar of 5G0 horse, has 
been appointed killedar of Valud&viir. 


} Mtr Asa4 was killedar of Ch^tpattu and Valud^vdr. 

® The allusion seems to.poin:t to some malversation when .Mir 
Asad was diwiln. Cf . VoL VI, p, 233 supra. ^ 
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Saturday^ May 2 .' — TMs morning M. 
Delarclie was sent for to write a letter to 
Muzaffar Jang. When H^ji F6.zil Kh^n was 
asked what had been decided he replied that 
he would write as ordered yesterday. The 
Governor told him to write accordingly. 

News came that the English under Mr. 
Cope and others would take leave of NA,sir 
Jang and set out to-morrow, Sunday, for Fort 
St. David, owing to the expected arrival of 
the Portuguese [ ?] ships.^ There is also news 
that Nasir Jang marched with his army and 
encamped opposite to Kumblam&,ttur, where 
he camped before. 

Sunday^ May <5.* — I hear that Nasir Jang’s 
troops are encamped at Padiruppuliyiir and 
Kettai Alagramam, that Mr. Cope, etc., have 
taken leave of N4sir Jang and gone to Fort 
St. David, and that Kumarappa Bharati died at 
twelve o’clock. I gave 10 chakrams for the 
funeral expenses. I hear that Murtaza ’Ali 
Kh&n and other killedars have been imprisoned. 

A Brahman brought a letter from Mahe at 
twelve o’clock to-day. He said, ‘ Eight Portu- 
guese ships are at Mahe. Sepoys, etc., are 

^ 23 rd Chittirai^ Pramdduta, 

* Cf . Vol, VI, p. 440 supra. The despatch of ships from Goa for^ 
the recovery of St. Thom4 was expected as a result of Dupleix’ in-* 
trigues at Goa. But there is no reason to suppose that at this time the 
English feared any Portuguese, interference. See the correspondence 
printed by Colonel Love {Vestiges^ Vol. II, pp. 400-401). 

’ 24th Ohittirai^ PramddHta, 
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going aboard our ships, which, it is said, will 
arrive in seven or eight days.’ 

Mir A’azam then came and said that the 
English, fearing the arrival of Portuguese ships, 
had taken leave of Nasir Jang and reached 
Fort St. David ; and he proposed that the fort 
of Valud&vhr should be seized and that four 
gunners should be sent to Eavattanallur fort. 
He added that N^sir Jang had promised 
MuzafEar Jang a dress of honour on reaching 
Arcot. The Governor replied he would order 
four Topasses to be sent to Eavattanallur, and 
added, ‘ Every cooly in Chanda Sahib’s house 
knows all that is spoken here in secret. That 
is why your affairs come to nothing. Portu- 
guese ships are coming. An English ship bound 
for Bengal has returned empty, and, after firing 
a salute, the Captain landed. The people of 
Madras are running all ways out of fear. 
Posthi tells me that the Maratha horse have 
arrived.’ 

I was ordered to get two flags, ten cubits 
long, to be set up on long bamboo poles in Bahur 
and Villiyanallur. I got two, and, having told 
Chanda Sahib, gave them to Anaiya Pillai’s son 
Banga Pillai, who departed for Villiyanallur 
to set them up. Some dragoons marched to- 
day to BEihflr and Villiyanallur. 

Monday^ May 4 } — I told the Governor this 
morning I had heard that Muzaffar Jang 


25th Chittirai, PramddCita. 
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would be given presents in five or six days, 
and that men who had come from Arcot said 
that he had been given a large tent and treated 
with respect for these last three or four days. 
The Governor observed that that was why 
nothing had been heard from Chanda Sahib. 

The Governor wrote a draft letter in French 
to be put into Tamil and sent to Vala Martanda 
Kaja of Travancore ; and having sent for 
M. Lo Beaume, he gave it to him, tolling him 
to interpret it to me in Portuguese, and ordered 
me to got a Tamil letter written accordingly 
to the Raja in the usual form. So I went to 
his writing room, and, as soon as I had finished 
the Tamil letter according to M. Le Beaume’s 
words, I reported it to the Governor. ‘ Good,’ 
he said, ‘ have two men ready.’ 

At four o’clock tliis evening Haji F4zil 
Khan came and told mo the details of Nasir 
Jang’s interview with Muzaffar Jang, and his 
bestowing a gown, with his own hand (request- 
ing him to wear it), with a tent, five pieces 
of Masulipatam' chintz and five pieces of white 
cloth. He also related that on the arrival of 
the letter from here, Nasir Jang opened it him- 
self and shed tears, and that he sent for Jamil 
B^g Khan and other nobles and questioned 
them about it. He also saw the Governor and 
reported the above ; and the latter sent him 
away with thanks. 
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When I went to the Governor this morning, 
he asked if Muhammad Eaza Sahib had sent 
no message or letter to Chand4 Sahib. ‘ No,’ 
I replied, ‘ he has had no opportunity for an 
interview as Nasir Jang is marching by 
stages.’ — ‘ Has no news reached Muzaffar Jang’s 
house ? ’ he asked. I replied, ‘ They are eagerly 
expecting news. Those who have returned 
from camp and the jemadars, etc., who have 
been sent from here and have returned, say 
that N&sir Jang has been pleased to relax the 
severity of Muzaffar Jang’s arrest and to give 
him a large tent made at Bunder, a small one 
of broad cloth, with a gown and other clothes 
and the promise of a dress of honour on reach- 
ing Arcot.” 

Haji Fazil came in the afternoon and told me 
about Muzaffar Jang’s receiving his mother’s 
and the Governor’s® letters brought to him by 
Nasir Jang’s harkaras. He also related what 
had taken place with Nasir Jang and what 
Jamil Beg Khan, the Subahdar of Berar, had 
communicated -to him and Muzaffar Jang’s 
mother. When I reported this to the Governor, 
he ordered Haji Fazil Khan to be sent for, and 
then went out for a drive. On his return at six 

^ Here follows a repetition of the passage on p. 104 supra relating 
to the letter for the RdjA, of Travancore, with the additional details 
that the letier occupied the diarist till eleven o’clock and that he kept 
two copies. 

» Beading duraiyinudaya for turappuvinudayom 

O 
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o’clock, I brought Haj i Fazil Khan to him. The 
Governor asked him to sit, and enquired about 
the news. Haji Fazil said, ‘ The six harkaras 
who carried letters to Nasir Jang on the 
evening of the day before yesterday, arrived 
about eight o’clock and delivered their letters 
to N&sir Jang. He first read the B6gam Sahib’s 
letter at which he wept and was troubled. He 
then read the letters for Muzaffar Jang and 
sent them to him. The messengers arrived 
soon after the ending of the darbar ; and 
Nasir Jang awaking after sunrise, took food, 
and then before marching, summoned Saiyid 
Lashkar Khan, Jamil Khan, Shah Naw^z 
Kh^n, Saiyid Sharif Khan, ’Abd-ul-nabi Khfi,n 
of Cuddapah, Himayat Bahadur Kh^n of 
Kandanur and other nobles, and showed them 
the letter which Muzaffar Jang’s mother had 
written to him. He also gave them the Begam 
S&hib’s letters to Saiyid Lashkar Khan, Jamil 
Beg Khan, Saiyid Sharif Khan and others ; 
but, out of respect, these offered their letters 
to be read in Nasir Jang's presence. Nasir 
Jang, however, said that it did not matter, and 
gave each his letter to read. They read them 
accordingly and reported their contents. Xour 
letter to Muzaffar Jang was given to him to be 
read ; whereon Nasir Jang observed, “ If my 
sister, the B^gam S&hib, had written thus 
before, I would never have needlessly spent 
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two crores or travelled 100 leagues from 
Aurangabad.” After dwelling on his losses, he 
said that he had only come out of anger, because 
his former letters had been left unanswered, 
and that if this letter had been written earlier, 
he would never have come so far, but have 
delivered the province to him [Muzaffar Jang] 
and attended to his own affairs and gone to 
Delhi ; he had meant to leave him as N^ib of 
Hyderabad and Aurangabad ; but was obliged 
to wait and see what was going to happen and 
whether MuzafEar Jang would behave properly. 
When Nasir Jang thus spoke with displeasure, 
they replied, “ True, he has behaved ill, but a 
father must forgive his son’s errors, and your 
sister’s son is the same as your own, and so he 
should be forgiven and protected.” As each 
spoke thus in favour of MuzafEar Jang, Jamil 
B§g, the Subahdar of Berar, said, “No one will 
speak his real thoughts in public ; but if each 
is questioned apart, they will say what they 
think.” Thereupon Nasir Jang withdrew, and 
having sent for Jamil Beg Khan, questioned 
him. He said, “ The French helped MuzafEar 
Jang thus far with money and men because he 
was your sister’s son ; and when you yourself 
came against him, they resisted you because 
they could not break their promise. They are 
a brave people and once they take any one’s 
side, they will help him with all their might 
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to the end, no matter what happens. They 
have done so now, and yon should favour 
them, prosper their affairs, and bestow gifts 
on them. They behave thus, whatever busi- 
ness they undertake ; so they should be won 
over to your side. For all the difference 
between the Padshah of Delhi and the Padsh&,h 
of Persia called NMir Shah, who invaded 
this country and who is not even equal to 
one of Muhammad Padshah’s jemadars, yet 
Nadir Sh4h plundered Delhi and captured 
Muhammad Shah PMshah and then restored 
to his prisoner the country and withdrew, pay- 
ing him all honour . Again , did not your father 
give rich presents and satisfy Himayat Baha- 
dur Khan, the Subahdar of Kandanur, and your 
ally, although he had murdered your uncle 
Himayat Yawar Khan ?” Ho cited a hundred 
more instances and added, “ These people, 
though strangers, have been treated thus ; so 
why not thus treat your own sister’s son ? 
Nothing could exceed your bestowing on 
Muzaflfar Jang the country and a dress of 
honour, and despatching him with gifts. If 
you do so, your glory will shine like the sun, 
and so long as the world endures people will 
praise you for defeating and capturing him 
who attacked you, forgiving him and even res- 
toring his country to him when he fell at your 
feet and begged to be forgiven.” After Jamil 
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B^g KMn had spoken thus in detail, [N4sir 
Jang] questioned separately Saiyid Lashkar 
Khan and other nobles, as aforesaid, who 
answered that it would be best to give the 
country and presents to Muzaffar Jang and then 
depart, N&sir Jang replied, “ It is now the 
Nau Roz^ festival. I will do so when the fes- 
tival is over. We will discuss the matter to- 
night. As the troops are to march, you may 
depart. Make ready.” So saying he mounted 
his elephant. This is the fifth day of the Nau 
Roz festival and there are four days more. 
According to his promise, he will give the dress 
of honour after the festival, put him in pos- 
session of the subah, send him to Pondichery 
and himself proceed to Hyderabad, Jamil 
B% Khan related all this from beginning to 
end to his people and also to my man who had 
taken him a mirror. Saiyid Lashkar Khan and 
Shah Nawaz Khan gave him the same news. 
Moreover before the letters had arrived, the 
following took place — [Nasir Jang] sent for 
Muzaffar Jang- and gave him five pieces of 
white cloth, five pieces of Bunder chintz, a 
great tent made of Bunder chintz, with a small 
one of broad cloth for his use, a cot for him to 
sleep on, together with mattresses, pillows, 
etc. Moreover he himself sent a gown to 


^ See Uohsori’Johson, Nowroze* 
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Muzaffar Jang, with a head-dress, girdle, trou- 
sers, and whatever else was needed. Muzaffar 
Jang kept the tents, etc., and gown, but taking 
one only of the five pieces of Bunder chintz, 
and the five pieces of the white cloth, returned 
the rest. [N4sir Jang] on this observed that 
he might have behaved so if they had been 
offered by a stranger, but that his doing so 
with what ho himself had sent showed how 
proud ho still was. But it was answered that 
this was not so, and that ho had only acted out 
of respect. Muzaffar Jang then asked for their 
return but N4sir Jang refused. When Nasir 
Jang was married eighteen years ago, his uncle 
presented him with a gown, turban, girdle, 
etc. ; these together with a kalgi set with 
precious stones, a sarpech, two paunchis and 
two breast ornaments, have been prepared 
to be given with the dress of honour to 
Muzaffar Jang. They will be given in four 
days’ time and he will come hither in great 
splendour. You will rejoice to see his coming. 
Moreover Muzaffar Jang’s elephant and his 64 
horses and camels, etc., have been kept separate, 
and his people told to look after them. He 
will receive the territory this side of the Eastna^ 
with a dress of honour, a kalgi, etc., and jewels 
set with precious stones and will come hither^ 
as is destined, because you and he are one. 
Nfi-sir Jang knows this well ; even the Padshah 
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of Delhi knows it ; and God will crown all your 
affairs with success in five or six days.’ 

When he had spoken all these things, the 
Governor asked what news there was about 
the Marathas’ movements. He replied, ‘ The 
Subahdar of Aurangabad beat the Marathas 
who went thither, and the same happened to 
those who went to Hyderabad. Thereupon 
Raghoji Bhonsla, who is a friend of Jamil 
B^g Kh4n, wrote to him asking him to make 
his peace with N4sir Jang. Accordingly he 
explained matters to Nasir Jang, appeased 
his anger, and having obtained from him a 
letter of promise, sent it.’ He added that 
the Marathas’ boasting had blown away like 
cotton. ‘ Well,’ the Governor said, ‘ I only 
sent an envoy to learn Nasir Jang’s inten- 
tions about Muzaffar Jang’s release and for no 
other purpose. If, by God’s favour, Muzaffar 
Jang returns, I will order salutes to be fired 
at the Fort and celebrate the day in joy as a 
great festival.’ I observed, ‘ As God is pleased 
to fulfil all y.our desires, this will surely 
happen. By his ill-fortune Muzaffar Jang fell 
into the enemy’s hands, and has scarcely 
power to open and shut his eyes ; ChandS, 
Sahib only saved his life by taking shelter 
with you; and by ill-fortune too Nasir Jang 
who came hither with a lakh of horse and 

four lakhs of foot has been put to flight. Till 

* 
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now Muzaffar Jang has fared well, and it is 
said that he will be released, receive territory 
and be sent to you. The whole country speaks 
of the French valour and says that none is so 
fortunate as yc^p, to have defeated and driven 
out Nasir Jang who was so puffed up with 
pride as to deem himself the PadshS.h’s equal. 
All men declare that your glory shines like 
the sun, and that at the sound of your name 
mourners cease from tears. Don’t think that 
I flatter — the whole country says a hundred 
times as much. If you enquire, you will 
learn.’ — ‘ All right,’ he said ; and having dis- 
missed Haji FS,zil Kh^n, he asked me to tell 
the Brahman to offer his (the Governor’s) 
congratulations to Muzaffar Jang’s mother and 
wife. I sent Madananda Pandit accordingly. 
Ho went to the B6gam Sahib and offered con- 
gratulations. She was overjoyed and sent her 
thanks. 

The European troops who were encamped 
at Olukarai marched to Villiyanallur to-day 
and hoisted the flag ; many guns and cannon 
were fired. I hear they will hoist the flag at 
Bahur to-morrow and fire guns. 

Arunachala Chetti, Alagappa Chetti, Mut- 
tayya Chetti, and R^makrishna Chetti came 
to-day and said, ‘When ’Abd-ul-lah Kh&,n,^ 


^ Probably ’Abd-ul-waMb KMn, 
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Mahfuz Khan’s younger brother at Arcot, sent 
men to seize your gumastahs Pachchippulu 
Mannaru Ohetti, Rawa Venkanna Chetti and 
Chinnarayalu, the first alone escaped and the 
others were caught. On being asked where 
the French goods and yours were kept, they 
replied they had not a single cash, that they 
had collected the trifling sums due to them, 
that there had been no trade on account of the 
English troubles, but that as the troubles were 
then over, ships would arrive, trade would 
flourish and something might bo made ; and 
that was what they hoped. On being asked 
where their people were, they replied that one 
had been at Lalap6ttai, but as nothing was to 
be done there either, he had gone away. Their 
words were not believed ; they were seized 
and imprisoned ; and their houses sealed up. 
Although Mannaru Chetti escaped, his wife 
and children have been imprisoned and his 
house, Tani Chetti’s, Kachchalai Chetti’s, Vira- 
rd-ghava Chotti’s, Ramakrishna Chetti’s, Aruna- 
chala Chetti’s and Guntur Vonkatachala 
Chetti’s bazaars of household goods have been 
placed under a guard. When they were asked 
if they had any money belonging to the French 
Company or you, they executed a bond declar- 
ing that they had none, but that four bales of 
silk thread and other miscellaneous articles 
had been left at Kavdripakkam by your mtwi, 

p 
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Mutta Pillai. Thereupon the men were released. 
The amald&r of LaMpettai told the merchants 
that they need fear nothing, but rest in peace, 
and that he would go and induce the Naw4b 
of Arcot to release [the goods]. So the Kana- 
reso,^ Balijas** and others told the amaldar of 
LaKipettai that they could close their bazaars 
or sell their goods wherever they pleased and 
that their business should not be aifected by 
any troubles between Europeans. He replied 
that no injustice was intended, that they need 
not close their bazaars and that he would 
explain and get their [goods] released. This 
is the news sent from Lalap^ttai and it is 
not known what else will happen.’ I replied, 
‘ Nothing much can happen. This could not 
have been done with the master’s knowledge. 
’Abd-ul-lah Khan at Arcot is but an ignorant 
boy, who may have said anything ; and the 
people under him are irresponsible. Nothing 
has been done up to now, except that the 
houses have been sealed up.’ I intended at 
first to wait until a letter had come before 
telling the Governor ; but to avoid disappoint- 
ing them, I dismissed them asking them to 
come to-morrow morning at sunrise. 

^ Kanarese merchants seem to have conducted much of the trade 
with the western provinces, importing raw cotton, yam and pepper. 
In 1785 a body of them petitioned for partial exemption from the 
Sayar duties, etc. , on condition of settling at Conjeeveram. 

• The principal Telugu trading-caste. See Thurston’s Castes and 
Tribes^ Vol. I, pp, 134, etc. 
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When I told the Governor, he replied in- 
differently and asked me why I had spoken of 
it as though it had been important. So I said 
no more about it. 

Tuesday, May 5 } — The Governor sent for me 
this morning, and asked where Nt\sir Jang had 
camped yesterday. I replied, ‘ He halted at 
Olakkur and S4rani near Perumukkal. I hear 
that the killedar of the fort fired a salute, pre- 
pared food for him, and presented a nazar. Mr. 
Cope and Mr. Lawrence having left their troops 
near Pichavadi and Tiruvakkarai, where they 
were encamped, went with one or two officers 
to Nasir Jang when he was about to march, 
and offered him a letter boasting of their 
services and praying him to give as inam 
Poonamallee, Mylapore and the Devanampat- 
tanam countries ; but Nasir Jang tore it in 
pieces, and said, “ What service have you' 
rendered ? The French not only helped Muzaf - 
far Jang with money, men, etc., but when 
such a one as myself marched hither with a 
lakh of horse and made them great offers, 
they refused them, and instead of betraying 
him, boldly attacked rne. The French are 
bold warriors who achieve their purposes with 
resolution ; but y<5u are only merchants. How 


^ 26 th Chittirai, PramddAta. 
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can you be brave, in spite of your boast- 
ing ?” So be ordered them to be dismissed, 
and having mounted his elephant he depart- 
ed.‘ They tried to approach him, but he 
ordered his chobdars to remove them ; and it 
was done accordingly. Morari Rao’s vakil who 
was at the NizA,m’s camp has sent the same 
news.’ I added that Mr. Cope, Mr. Lawrence, 
H&ji Hadi and others left Tukkan^mpakkam 
yesterday evening and marched to Fort St. 
David. As they were passing by Bahur, our 
dragoons camped there saw and spoke with 
them ; and the peons who have come back 
from Tiruviti 1;oll me that Mr. Floyer, the 
Governor of Fort St. David, is ill. 

Then M. de La Touche, the captain of the 
soldiers, who has come in from our camp at 
Villiyanallur, reported to the Governor that 
the flag had been hoisted at Villiyanallur 
yesterday, that the dragoons had marched 
with guns, etc., yesterday afternoon to hoist 
the flag at Bahur, that the English army under 


^ On April 3/14, the English ambassadors wrote : — ‘ We find a 
party is forming among the Nabob’s ministers influenced by the French 
against us, who seem to intimate in their discourse that they hold the 
assistance we have given them in very little esteem.’ (Or me 
India, IX, f. 2190.) On April 21/May 2, they write, ‘ Yesterday we 
got Naser Jang’s consent to our demands according to our former 
advices, and had our ap’eement reduced iijjio writing in order for his 
signing it, that the Phirmaund might be made out, but it is not yet 
perfected, and this day his whole army has marched about six miles 
from us towards Arcot.* {Ibid., f. 2205.) The ambassadors returned 
to St. David’s on April 24/May 5. 
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Mr. Cope, etc., had marched to Fort St. David, 
that his dragoons had spoken with them, and 
that the flag would be hoisted at Bahur to- 
day. The Governor remarked that Mr. Cope 
and others were not even distnissed in due 
form but pushed roughly out, so that they 
had been put to shame. M. de La Touche 
said he had heard that they had departed in 
great displeasure. 

When we were thus talking, the report of 
guns was heard, and the Governor said they 
must be saluting the flag hoisted at Bahur 
to-day and added, ‘ Bahur has not been 
plundered. I hear that the gardens and the 
standing crops have not been touched and that 
not a fence has been broken down.’ I replied 
that Zain-ud ’Ali Khan had guarded them 
with his people as it was his jaghir. ‘ Yes, 
that’s why 'nothing was touched,’ he said. 
He then talked at length about Nasir Jang’s 
and other affairs ; but there was nothing else 
worth writing. 

At six o’clock this evening, the Governor 
sent for me, and said that M. Guillard must 
be told to ask the merchants to pay, this 
month, the money they owed for the tuten- 
ague. I said I would do so. 

Then he asked me what camp news there 
was. I replied, ‘ Chanda Sahib says that, as 
the army are marching by stages, there can 
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be but little news, and that as soon as they 
halt for a day or two, or when they reach 
Arcot, there will be no lack of news.’ I then 
talked with him about Saiyid Lashkar Kh&.n 
and others and came away. 

Wednesday, May 6 } — The Gorernor sent 
for me this morning and inquired the news. 
I replied, ‘ I hear Mr. Floyer is "very ill. 
Although Mr. Cope did not succeed in getting 
a parwAna for the DevanAmpattanam country, 
yet the English have hoisted their flag in all 
the villages for fear that the matter should 
come to light and the French or others should 
come and tie t6rana,ms? DubAsh Muttu- 
krishna Pillai has got a lease of Tirtanagari 
from, ’Abd-ul-jalil and hoisted the English 
flag. All the gentlemen, merchants and even 
the Company’s servants in the English town 
confess that you are as an axe to the Muham- 
madans, but that no one can imitate you, that 
all must happen according to the destiny of 
the stars, that you are fated to be a very 
God of death to the Muhammadans, so that 
they fall down before you and serve you. 
They indeed hoped to achieve what you have 
done, and expended large sums of money with 
much powder and shot, and lost many men in 
seeking to help the Muhammadans, but all in 


' 21%h ChittircU, FraniddAta. 


® See Vol. VI, p. 139 supra. 
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vain ; for they have lost their honour and 
accomplished nothing. Why, they were not 
even given formal leave to depart, but were 
led away by a chobdar. The English have 
behaved like the fox who, seeing that all men 
and beasts feared the striped tiger, burnt its 
skin in stripes (being unable to find any other 
device) and so perished in agony. So too the 
English, expecting such success as the French 
had won,, joined N4sir Jang, wrought their 
utmost, and spent much, only to earn disgrace. 
Even though Chanda Sahib got the country, 
they could still have lived at Fort St, 
David and Madras ; but they were fated to 
lose their places. The people of Cuddalore 
and Devan^mpattanam mock them by 
pointing to the consequence of what they 
have done. Formerly these same people used 
to prophesy with joy that Pondichery would 
perish as soon as Nasir Jang, whom the 
English supported, should come with a lakh 
of horse, and four or five lakhs of foot, and 
that his guns would pound the city into 
fragments. But now they admit that the 
Governor of Pondichery has terrified the 
Subahdar, driven away that great man Nfisir 
Jang, and accomplished whatever he pleased. 
Who else can do so ? If the English attempt 
it, they will only destroy themselves. All 
the world knows this and we ourselves have 
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witnessed it in Pondichery and these parts. 
So they are ashamed. Not only do their own 
towns-people speak ill of the English, but they 
believe that their settlements will no longer 
prosper. People say that in the festival of the 
Ekambareswarar temple at Madras^ fifteen or 
twenty days ago, the car fell over in the course 
of the procession, that a meteor has fallen in 
the Fort, and that in consequence the town 
cannot escape trouble. In August-September 
1746, the car of the Chintadri Pillaiyar temple^ 
fell over during the festival and consequently 
the English* flag was pulled down on 21st 
September 1746. So, by this evil omen, the 
English will lose Madras. That is why the 
English have made enemies of the French. 
Even if they had not come out to fight, they 
seized the padre of Mylapore, pulled down the 
Portuguese flag, and hoisted their own, thus 
provoking the Viceroy of Goa to send ships to 
capture Madras and Mylapore, I hear that 
these ships will arrive in ten or twelve days 
and then will be fulfilled these prophecies 
and portents. I told the Governor that the 
above had been told me by a' Company’s 
merchant of Cuddalore who was here. 


* Built, it is believed, by Alang4da (Alingall) Pillai, a Company’s 
merchant of the 17th century. See Love’s Vestiges, VoL I, page 57^2, 
n. 1. 

9 See Love, op. cit., VoL II, page 142 and n. 2. 

« The original has * French ’ by an obvious error. 
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I then said, ‘ I hear that Nasir Jang will 
camp at Wandiwash to-day and that on 
reaching Arcot ho will give a dress of honour 
to MuzafEar Jang and confer on him the 
subah of Arcot. All will happen according 
to God’s will.’ He agreed. Then we spoke of 
other matters. 

When the Governor returned from the 
washing place this evening, he sent for me 
and said, ‘ The renters of Pondichery, Murun- 
gampakkam, xVriyankuppam, Olukarai, etc,, 
villages have paid no rent for two years. 
Hdw is it that you have not checked and 
made them pay ?’ I replied, ‘ A s the season was 
bad in the year in which the English attacked 
us, you ordered the renters to pay the year’s 
rent in the course of the next seven years. 
The rent for each year has to bo paid by June. 
They will pay half to-morrow, the rest by 
June.’ But ho denied that he had said that 
the balance might be paid in seven years’ 
time, and, sending for M. Friell, asked him. 
He replied, ‘ There is a balance of two years’ 
rent due for Murungampakkam, Pondichery, 
etc.’ I replied, ‘ They say that nothing is over- 
due. If I may send some one, I will enquire 
properly and let you know.’ The Governor 
then turned to M. Friell and asked if the 
renters had been permitted to pay their year’s 
rent due in seven years’ time. But he said 
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nothing because I was there. Thereupon the 
Governor asked him to examine the accounts 
and report to him to-morrow. He then dis- 
missed me and questioned him again when ho 
admitted that the permission had really been 
granted. 

Thnrfidai/^ May 7 } — The Governor sent for 
me this morning and asked if any news had 
been received from Nasir Jang’s camp. I re- 
plied that people going to and from the camp 
said that he had encamped near Wandiwash. 
He then asked if any news had reached Chanda 
Sahib’s or MuzafEar Jang’s houses. I said 
‘ No,’ and then related as follows wdiat Chanda 
Sahib heard two or throe days ago : — When 
Madras wfis captured, Shaikh Muhammad 
Sharif seized M. Bury’s son. Ho afterwards 
went to Mysore, returned with Chanda Sahib, 
and was made a jemadar of 500 horse. In the 
battle fought near Chidambaram on the banks 
of the old Coleroon on March 6, 1750, by Sosha 
Rao against Morari Rao, Moro Pandit and 
Khazi Dayem with 10,000 horse, Sesha RA,o 
was killed and Shaikh Muhammad Sharif 
was made prisoner. Since then he has been 
kept in Nasir Jang’s camp. Moro Pandit and 
Khazi Dayem told him that they were willing 
that Trichinopoly and Tanjore should be given 


' i^Stk Chittirai, Framoildta, 
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together with the mansab jaghir to Chandfi, 
S&hib, but that the latter would not agree and 
wanted Arcot aa well. They asked whether 
Nasir Jang had marched 130 leagues and spent 
two crores only to let Chanda Siihib seize the 
country and alarm the whole subah, or to 
release Muzaffar Jang and bestow on him also 
the country this side of the Ivistna. Has ho 
come in vain ? Were he to do this and depart, 
what glory would crown his etforts ? Did he 
come here to earn dishonour ? Can he who 
came hither with a lakh of horsemen, as the 
Padshah of the Deccan, only escape by obeying 
the will of the French and Chanda Sahib ? 
To do as they wish and depart in dishonour 
would bo beyond even a mad man. To this 
Shaikh Muhammad Sharif replied that, if 
Nasir Jang had offered Chandii Sahib Tri chi- 
nopoly and Tan j ore with a mansab of 5,000, 
he would not have refused ; that, if His 
Excellency had promised to pardon his faults 
and been gracious enough to give him the 
country, ho would never have refused to do 
as Nftsir Jang wished, and ho engaged to 
induce him to agree to this. When Khazi 
D4yem and Moro Pandit reported this to 
Nasir Jang, the latter sent for Muhammad 
Sharif and told him that, if he did so, he 
should be given a monthly allowance and 
live in comfort. So Muhammad Sharif has 
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written about this to Chanda Sahib, adding 
that, if ho approved, he would get Nasir 
.Tang’s parwana and come after finishing the 
business, and that Arcot could be seized 
when Nasir Jang had rocrossed the Kistna, 
but that it was advisable to yield for the 
present. As Chanda Sahib knew that the 
Governor would not consent if Arcot were 
not given, he replied accordingly, thinking it 
needless to represent again to him what had 
foriTiorly been written by Shah Nawaz Khan, 
Ramadas Pandit and Muhammad Raza, Sahib, 
when it was replied that no peace could be 
made without Arcot. So Chanda Sahib wrote 
that ho would attend to the matter himself and 
Muhammad Sharif need do notliing more, as 
the Governor would never agree, and Ramadas 
Pandit and Shah Nawaz Khan would drop 
the matter in disgust, if they were disap- 
pointed by their go-between. Muhammad 
Raza Sahib was to write what they said and the 
matter was to bo dropped. So Shaikh Muham- 
mad Sharif went and told Khazi Dayeni and 
Moro Pandit that Chanda Sahib would agree 
to nothing unless xXrcot was promised ; they 
reported this to Nasir Jang, who asked what 
should bo done. They replied that this only 
proved their former advice to be good and that 
unless Shah Nawaz Khan and Ramadas Pandit 
were won over, the matter would be delayed 
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indetiiiitely. The Governor said that this was 
true and explained why the matter was 
delayed. He then talked with me about other 
matters. 

At three o’clock to-day, I gave one of the 
two letters written to Vala Martanda Kaja of 
Travancore, on Monday the 4th, to two Brah- 
mans who are going to Maho with orders to 
deliver it secretly. I took tlic BrAhmans to 
the Governor, gave them the letter, and des- 
patched them with a present of 10 rupees 
each. 

About half-past four or five a letter arrived 
from M. Coquet from Masulipatam. The 
messenger said : — ‘ I sot out hftoon days ago. 
NAsir Jang wrote that Hidayat Muhi-ud-din 
had been defeated and imprisoned and ordered 
M. Coquet, M. de La Sello’s dubash, Narasu, tho 
merchants and the factory people to bo im- 
prisoned, and the factory and other places to 
be sealed up. Accordingly the Subahdar of 
Masulipatam entered tho fort as though to 
show the factoiy to his son, and at noon, when 
the people were off their guard, came with 
troops, seized them and imiirisoned them in 
the pettai. I have brought M. Coquet’s letter 
about it. Moreover horse and foot are en- 
camped at Yanam, but as it was known that 
they were coming to capture it, the sixty or 
seventy soldiers there defended themselves. 
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Saturday, May .9.'— As the Governor is 
suffering from ;i cold, he slept till nine o’clock 
this morning, when ho got up, dressed and came 
into tho central hall. I wont and salaamed. 
He had just finished his coffee. Shaikh Hasan, 
who came about an order for two cawnies of 
land for a garden, was just departing after 
getting tho Governor to sign the grant he had 
had written out. On my arrival, Shaikh 
Hasan said, ‘ Hoy Naroji bought Sinappay- 
yan’s house which is tho first on tho north 
side of the Brahman street, and it was then 
sold at outcry during tho English troubles to 
a European cooper for 960 rupees. I have 
bought it from him for 1,100 and odd rupees, 
and I propose to move into it to-day. I am 
your servant ; so I have come to live close 
by you. Bo pleased to remember me and help 
me. Unfortunate things have been happen- 
ing lately, but forgive me.’ Ho thus spoke 
with many compliments. I replied suitably 
and told him it was enough. 

Then tho Governor came and asked what 
news there was. 1 replied, ‘ I hoar that Mr. 
Floyer of Fort St. David is suffering so severely 
from venereal ulcers in the groin, that he can 
hardly recover. Mr. Prince who is the Gover- 
nor at Madras has displeased the merchants 
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and the army, etc., with his injustice. The 
soldiers have complained to Fort St. David 
and threaten to leave Madras ; so it is likely 
another Governor will be sent thei*e.' Tlie 
ship that left the Negapatam roads with guns, 
shot, etc., for Sadras, anchored off Fort St. 
David yesterday to land some cliests of coj^per 
(that is why we heard guns yesterday). Tlie 
goods have been landed and I hear the ship 
will sail to-day.’ 

I also reported that Nasir Jang’s troops 
were said to be camped at PAppantangal and 
that they would move to Mulluvadi to-day, 
but that the news was uncertain, as it was not 
confirmed by any one coming from those parts. 
‘ It is only rumour,’ I continued. ‘ Some say 
that the troops are encamped at Nallur, four 
miles this side of Wandiwash, that ’Ali Naqi 
Sahib came out from the Wandiwash fort, 


Richard Prince appointed in 1730, had served mostly in the North- 
ern Factories. In 1748 he was called down from Vizaf^apatam. wlieni 
he was chief, to the Council of Fort St. David ; and after the rendi- 
tion of Madras he was made Deputy Governor there. He does not 
seem to have been responsible for the military discontent which 
existed at this moment, and which in tlie following b’ejitember turned 
to open mutiny. That was duo to officers and men being paid in 
silver instead of gold at a rate below the curremt rate of exchange 
{Pub. Cou8., May dO and September 8, I7b0). His civil administra- 
tion was, however, more open to question. Thus in August 1750, 
his servants, Thomas Felling and Singana, were certainly concerned 
in acts of oppression (Pub. Cons., August 15, 1750). Rumours of this 
apparently reached the Company, for in the despatch of August 23. 
1751, they ordered him to be sent home, He anticipated his dismissal 
by resigning in Januaiy 1752, 
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was presented to [Nlisir Jang] by Mor6 Pandit 
and settled his business for two and a half 
lakhs of rupees,’ I added that this news could 
be believed only if reported by a trustworthy 
person from those parts. 

Sunday, May 10 } — A letter for Shaikh Hasan 
arrived at one o’clock to-day, and immediately 
a peon came and said that the Governor wanted 
me. I ate my food, put on my gown, and went 
to the Governor, having first sent for Mada- 
nS.nda Pandit. The Governor gave me Shaikh 
Hasan’s letter, and told me to interpret it. I 
gave it to Madananda Pandit to be interpreted, 
which he did as follows : — ‘ We took leave of 
you and reached Valudavur at four o’clock 
yesterday afternoon and fired ten shots at the 
fort. They replied with an equal number, 
and we lay the night in the p^ttai. Those in 
the fort are strong and well equipped with 
munitions of war. If the fort is to be cap- 
tured, please send enough men and provisions 
and give orders. Then I will capture it. Two 
messengers, one a Brahman, have come from 
N^sir Jang’s camp with letters from Mahfuz 
Kh&n and others to Mudamiah of Chidambaram, 
and with letters from Sampati R&o and his vakil 
to the younger brother of Shaikh Ahmad 
(the amald^r of Porto Novo). Some peons too 
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come with them- I have seized them all and 
am sending them to you with their letters, 
which will inform you of the news at N&sir 
Jang’s camp. Please tell me what to do, and 
I will act accordingly.’ 

When this was reported to the Governor, 
he asked me to interpret the letters to 
Muhammad Kh&n (amald&r of Chidambaram) 
from Muhammad ’Ali Kh4n, Mahfuz Kh&n and 
Sampati Rao. The following are the contents 
of Mahfuz Khan’s and Sampati Rao’s letters : — 
‘ We have received your letter and understand 
the contents. The Maratha sardars have been 
ordered not to molest the country ; hence- 
forth not a single Maratha horseman will 
appear in your parts. Naw4b N^sir Jang has 
marched with his army and is camped near 
Wandiwash. After settling the affairs here, 
he will march to Arcot, keep the Nau Boz there, 
stay twelve days, and then march to Hydera- 
bad ; so money is urgently needed for the 
palace. Send some on account of the Chidam- 
baram and Bhuv.anagiri pargannahs. As there 
will be no further disturbance from the Maratha 
horse, sell the grain and send money at once.’ 
Muhammad ’Ali Kh&n’s letter was only com- 
plimentary, acknowledging the receipt of his 
letter and desiring him to write about his 
welfare. When I had reported the contents of 
these three letters, he asked me what Samp4ti 

R 
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R4o had written to Shaikh Hamid, younger 
brother of Shaikh Ahmad, amald^r of Porto 
Noto. I reported it as follows : — 

‘ I have received your letter, and understand 
its contents. The servant of God^ has marched 
from Valud&vur to Wandiwash by stages. He 
will proceed to Arcot with the troops, keep the 
Nau Roz there, and then continue his march. 
The French are an evil people ; therefore stay 
not at Porto Novo a minute after reading this 
letter; but join the camp. Should you find any 
hindrance in the way, go to Cuddalore or Fort 
St. David and come hither when you can.’ 

The Governor then desired me to interpret 
the Persian letter from Ant^ji Pandit, vakil of 
Shaikh Ahmad’s younger brother, to his master. 
The letter was interpreted as follows : — 

‘ By my previous letters it must be well- 
known to you why Nawab Ndsir Jang marched 
away all on a sudden. He has now moved 
from Wandiwash and is encamped at Mulavai 
four kos this side of it. ’Ali Naqi, Taqi Sahib’s 
son, has visited Nfisir Jang and settled their 
business for 2| lakhs of rupees. He will go 
hence to Arcot, keep the Nau Roz there, repiain 
twelve [days] and then proceed to Hyderabad 
by stages. It is not yet decided who shall get 
Arcot. It was agreed to pay Mr. Cope’s 2,000 


^ i.tf., Ndsir Jang* 
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soldiers at the rate of 12,000 rupees a month 
which would make 1,44,000 rupees a year. 
But he proposed that, if the Poonamallee, My la- 
pore and Devan^mpattanam countries were 
granted them in jaghir instead, the English 
would help the Subahdar^ and see to it that the 
French never ventured beyond their bounds ; 
he also asked for a naubat. This request was 
written in most subtle words, but it was torn 
in pieces and the English have been dismissed. 
On this Mr. Cope, etc., have returned to Fort St. 
David with shame. Muhammad ’Ali Khdn has 
again written to them explaining all things 
and asking them to return. It is not known 
what they will do or what will happen at 
Arcot. The French are moving hither and 
thither, driving out the guards and appointing 
their own people instead. Remain not at Porto 
Novo, but go to Fort St. David. . Saiyid 
Lashkar Khan and Saiyid Sharif Kh&,n have 
been ordered to proceed in advance with 30,000 
horse ; they have received dresses of honour, 
and are about to set out. The Marathas also 
propose to take leave and go home with their 
forces. Numberless bullocks, horses and other 
animals are dying in camp. The place stinks 
so that no one can lie down there.’ On a 
slip of paper was written, ‘ Don’t stay at 
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Porto Novo, you need not even trust to Fort St. 
David, but come straight here. Set out and 
join the camp and you will live happily there. 
Do as Samp&ti Mo has written and set out 
without delay.’ Another slip of paper says 
that Muhammad ’All Khan has despatched a 
jemadar (unnamed) to the Governor of Fort 
St. David with an elephant, three horses and a 
dress of honour. When I reported all this to 
the Governor, he said, ‘ Keep the three original 
letters written to Muhammad Khan of Chidam- 
baram by Mahfuz Khan, Muhammad ’Ali 
Kh4n, and Samp&,ti R^o and take copies of 
them, and write to Muhammad Kh4n saying 
that copies of the letters are being sent, and 
ask him to pay what is due on the Chidam- 
baram mortgage and the Bhuvanagiri lease ; 
also tell him that Samp&ti Rao and his vakil 
Ant&ji Pandit have written to the younger 
brother of Shaikh Ahmad, amaldar of Porto 
Novo, warning him not to trust the Fort 
St. David people and urging him to join the 
camp and follow Samp&ti R&o’s advice.’ He 
told me to copy the other letters and forward 
the originals. I said I would do so." 

The Governor sent for the harkaras, who 
had come, and Rfi,mayyan who brought Mahfuz 
Khan’s letter to Muhammad Khan of Chidam- 
baram, and asked them who had sent them. 
They replied that they were the people of 
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Mansuk K&o, Muzaffar Jang’s shroff, and that 
for fear of being troubled by N^sir Jang, 
Mansuk Kao had paid about 2,000 pagodas to 
the dub^sh of the Governor of Fort St, David 
and others to secure shelter and protection in 
case N&,sir Jang’s people should demand him. 
At his request, the Governor and the dub4sh 
promised to protect him. Thereupon he left 
his family there, and himself has been going 
to and fro between Muzafifar Jang’s camp and 
Cuddalore, When Muzaffar Jang went to 
N&sir Jang, he went to Fort St, David and 
stayed there with his family. But when N&sir 
Jang’s men delivered a letter from Sh^h 
Nawaz Kh^n to the Governor, the latter sent a 
Company’s peon for him ; he came fearlessly ; 
but he was seized and delivered to the Com- 
pany’s peons and sent away with N6-sir Jang’s 
harkaras. The peons brought him to ShS,h 
Naw^z Khan who demanded Muzafifar Jang’s 
treasury accounts. He gave an account of 60 
lakhs of rupees. Though this was correct from 
the date of receiving the PMsh&h’s parwA^na 
up to that time, he was told that there was a 
deficiency in the accounts which he must 
make good. One of the harkaras related with 
tears that he had been severely beaten. When 
he was asked why he wept, he replied, ‘ I have 
eaten his food and worked for him and cannot 
endure to think of his pangs, I am going with 
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news of him to his mother who is dying of 
grief at her son’s troubles. I cannot see their 
common suffering.’ Thereupon the Governor 
turned to me and said, ‘ Both these are said to 
be his servants. How is it that one cannot bear 
his master’s troubles while the other is glad 
and speaks merrily ? ’ I replied, ‘ Are all men 
faithful and loving to their masters ? Only one 
in a thousand will sincerely love his master, 
rejoice only so long as he lives, and take his 
food and clothing with contentment according 
to his position and behaviour. Such a man 
will be rewarded hereafter with heavenly bliss. 
Thus indeed should a servant be to his 
master. They who do otherwise will neither 
prosper in this life nor hereafter be admitted 
to the joy of Heaven, but go to Hell.’ He 
agreed and ordered me to take these two to 
Hid&yat Muhi-ud-din Khan’s mother. I 
said I would do so, and asked them the 
news about Muzaffar Jang. They replied, 
‘Muzaffar Jang was till recently in prison. 
Great men like Saiyid Lashkar KhS,n spoke on 
his behalf, but whenever he went out a curtain 
was drawn round his palankin ; now he goes 
out without it so that all men may see him. 
So his countenance is now more cheerful. All 
say that the great men have concluded an 
agreement to give him a dress of honour with 
the Arcot country as soon as they reach the 
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city. Mansuk E4o also has sent word to 
bis mother to the same effect, adding that 
she need fear nothing and that in five or six 
days his joy will be restored. Thus Mansuk 
E4o is bold. We hear that the Wandiwash 
business has been settled for 2| lakhs of 
rupees by Moro Pandit. It is said that ’Alt 
Naqi S&.hib has offered to give ten lakhs of 
rupees if Safdar ’All Khan’s son should be 
given Arcot, and says that an agreement could 
be made with the French and Chanda S&hib. 
’All Naqi Sahib thus settled his business with 
Mor6 Pandit and returned to his father. He 
[N4sir Jang] will march on when affairs 
have been settled.’ Chidambaram^ Ml Khan’s 
harkara Kamayyan was then asked by the 
Governor why the Chidambaram mortgage 
and the Bhuvanagiri rent had not been paid 
and why they had written to Mahfuz Kh&n 
that they had paid the rent to the French 
and that the balances could not be paid as 
the Marathas’ ravages had ruined the crops. 
He demanded to know why nothing had been 
paid even when the Marathas had gone and 
when a letter had been sent for the money. 
Rainayyan replied, ‘ My master knew that 
N&sir Jang would depart, and that you would 
continue to receive the rents. So he made 
excuses to Mahfuz Khdn, Muhammad ’AH 
Eh3,n and Samp^ti Rao about the payments ; 
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he has the amounts owing to you ready to be 
paid whenever demanded. He is only wait- 
ing for your people to come and receive the 
money and thus get rid of the responsibility. 
Moreover, he did his utmost to protect the 
Bhuvanagiri and Chidambaram countries from 
plunder and all this has my master done in 
order to preserve your friendship.’ To this 
the Governor replied, ‘ He is a great man, and 
has long been a friend of mine ; but he has 
not treated me well in this. Now that the 
horse have been recalled, money can be sent. 
Write to him at once asking him to send it 
without delay.’ I explained all this to him. 
The harkara said that he would give Muham- 
mad Kh4n the Governor’s message and ask 
him to send money and to send word in 
advance about the time of its sending. 

When asked what was the news about 
Muzaffar Jang, he said, ‘ He will receive a 
dress of honour on reaching Arcot. I have 
seen him both riding an elephant and in a 
dhooli. The proposal to give Arcot to 
Muhammad ’Ali Khan and Mahfuz Kh^n will 
be dropped. Not only has Saiyid Lashkar 
Kh&n beaten Mir Asad and his people, but has 
prevented the subah from being given to 
Muhammad ’Ali Kh4n, etc. He has impressed 
the fear of you so deeply in N4sir Jang’s 
mind that it Can never be removed. Nasir 
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Jang^s army cannot sleep if they hear the name 
of the French. At last the English have 
learnt that they are good only for trade. They 
have gained nothing, given cause for anger, 
and suffered disgrace.’ 

They added, ‘ Samp&.ti ES,o and his 
gumastah Anantdji Pandit sent letters to the 
younger brother of Shaikh Ahmad at Porto 
Novo with messages that, as Nfisir Jang 
was moving away, the French people would 
be stirring abroad again, so he should not 
delay but join the camp.’ ‘ Fear of the French 
has struck them so deeply,’ he added, ‘that 
no one is willing to manage the subah of 
Arcot ; the country is as good as yours, you 
can do whatever pleases you. N^sir Jang is 
afraid on the one hand of Mansur ’All Kh&n* 
and on the other of the Marathas who are 
plundering the country. So he does not know 
what to do. Moreover he stupefies himself 
with liquor and opium till he cannot distin- 
guish between wisdom and folly. Thus Mor6 
Pandit and Shfi,h Naw&z Kh^n have spoiled 
him.’ 

Hearing all this the Governor ordered 
letters to be despatched according to his, origi- 
nal orders and then went out for a drive. I 
went to the nut-godown. 


^ The Vizier, 
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My letter to Muhammad Kh&n of Chidtoi- 
baram runs as follows : — ‘ When your har- 
kara BAmayyan was carrying Mahfuz KhAn’s, 
Muhammad ’Alt Kh&n’s and Sampfi,ti Kao’s 
replies to you, our sepoys seized and brought 
them here. From their contents and from 
what EAmayyan said, I have learnt the state 
of the Chidambaram and Bhuvanagiri paf- 
gannahs. The Governor approves of your 
conduct and has ordered me to write to you, 
thanking you for your friendly behaviour, in 
attempting to avoid arrears, and having kept 
the enemy at a distance, so that they could 
do no harm. He desires you to pay off the 
arrears of one and a half instalments on the 
Bhuvanagiri and Chidambaram countries and 
thus free yourself from that responsibility. 
Send therefore the money speedily, as written 
above. I have kept the original letters to 
you from Mahfuz Kh^n, Muhammad ’ Alt 
KhAn and Sampati Kao, and send you copies. 
You will learn all from them.’ I gave the 
messenger EAmayyan copies of the three letters 
together with the originals of the letters 
written by Sampati BAo and his vakil AntAji 
Pandit to Shaikh Ahmad’s younger brother 
after taking copies of them. He received 
them, and, having taken leave, departed. 

I sent Mansuk EAo’s people to HAji FAzU 
KhAn, Muzaffar Jang’s manager, and they told 
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him the same as they had related to the 
Governor, that they had come with 20 Carna- 
tic matchlock-men, that they had formerly 
served Chand& S4hib but had fallen into the 
hands of the Marathas in the battle with 
S^shfi. Efi,o, that they had waited till now 
expecting to be taken into service, and, as 
they‘ were about to depart, they looked on 
themselves as free to take any service they 
could and that they had been seized near 
Yalud4vur. I informed the Governor and ho 
ordered them to be sent to Ohand^ S4hib. I 
sent them accordingly. 

Monday, May 11 ? — The European soldiers 
returned this morning from Villiyanallur with 
their arms, and some went out from here to 
relieve them. ’ Abd-ul-rahm&n’s sepoys. Shaikh 
Ibrahim’s sepoys and their horse who had 
been dispersed at various places are assembled 
at Villiyanalldr. Shaikh Hasan who. had 
encamped with his army near the Valudfi,vhr 
fort, in order to take it, arrived last night at 
Villiyanallur being unable to take the place. 
I hear that M. d’Auteuil told this news to 
the Governor at six o’clock. I went to the 
Governor at eight o’clock. He said, ‘ Shai^ 
Hasan himself came to me and declared that 
all the jemadars at the fort had sent hilif 

I Apparently tBe Itfarathas are meant here, 
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word that they would surrender the fort to 
him on his arrival on condition that he would 
take them into service, and he declared that 
if he were permitted to do this, he would 
capture the fort and hoist the white flag. So 
I sent him out ; and now, in spite of his 
orders, he has come away.’ I observed, ‘ They 
can do nothing without Europeans. They are 
like a thread which smells sweet because it 
has touched flowers. They caii plunder, but 
they can’t fight.’ He agreed, and related some 
further details about them. 

When we were thus talking, a letter to 
ChandS, S^hib from Muhammad EazS, at N^sir 
Jang’s camp was sent to me to be interpreted 
to the Governor. This letter is fictitious. It 
was written in Persian by Qutb-ud-din ’Ali 
Kh&n, saying, ‘ ’Ali Naqi S&hib of Wandiwash 
visited N&sir Jang when he was about to take 
food, and settled his business for lakhs of 
rupees. Besides agreeing to pay a large sum 
towards the darb&r expenses, he consented to 
pay larger sums if the Arcot subah were given 
to Safdar ’Ali Kh&n’s son. [N^sir Jang] ob- 
jected that the .French and Chanda S4hib 
would not agree to that. He replied that he 
could come to terms with them about it. I 
am sure N4sir Jang means nothing and will 
never give the subah. ’AH Naqi S4hib is 
spending his money for nothing and talking 
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of plans which can never be realized. By 
N48ir Jang’s camping near Wandiwash, not 
only have the neighbouring villages been 
plundered, but it was feared that the fort would 
be seized as well. They are helpless. ISf^sir 
Jang is greatly troubled becausp the French 
have posted guards in the several pargannahs.’ 
When the Governor heard this, he said, ‘ He 
should answer that I am displeased with the 
behaviour of the Wandiwash people ; even 
if they succeeded, the country would not 
prosper, for I would not suffer them to have 
the subah. Let him write accordingly.’ 
Muhammad Baza’s letter also said, ‘ Mir 
Asad kept quiet for a time after he had been 
disgraced by Saiyid Lashkar Khan ; but for 
the last two or three days he has been going 
freely to N4sir Jang and telling him that 
he can keep the French in check and rule 
the subah. There is talk of sending reinforce- 
ments to Valudavhr fort; so if you wish to 
take it, do so at once or don’t betray your inten- 
tion till ho has passed Arcot, I formerly 
wrote to you that the French factories at 
Masulipatam, Y4nam, etc., would be seized 
and the Europeans there imprisoned. The 
subahdars now have written that this has 
been done. It has been answered that they 
should be sent here.’ When I reported this to 
the Governor, he asked me why I mentioned 
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it. I replied that I had only repeated what 
had been read out. He observed, ‘ Tell the 
Brahman to ask Ohandd S&hib to write as I 
have already said.’ I agreed and sent Mada- 
nanda Pandit to ask Chandfi. Sahib to write 
such a letter. He went accordingly and 
returned, after delivering his message, and said, 
‘ Chanda S6.hib said that if a slip of paper were 
sent purporting to be written by Mir Asad to 
Murtazft ’All Kh&n about some intrigue against 
N^sir Jang, it might be made to fall into the 
hands of the guards so that N&sir Jang might 
read it, and distrust Mir Asad and Murtaz^ 
’Ali Kh&,n. If such a deceit were used, Mir 
Asad would be suspected and kept in custody 
and his business would bo settled once for all.’ 
The Governor ordered me to send Madananda 
Pandit back to Chand4 Sahib to desire him to 
write such a letter if thought advisable. I sent 
him accordingly, and he returned after giving 
his message. When I reported this to the 
Governor he asked if such a letter would 
succeed. I replied, ‘ If the messenger is clever 
and bold enough it will succeed ; but other- 
wise he wUl risk his life and we shall lose 
honour. God supports the truth, and success 
depends on Him.’ He agreed. 

Then a letter came from Shaikh Hasan at 
Villiyanallur. The Governor gave it me, say- 
ing, ‘I wonder what new lie he has written in 
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addition to the lies he told to get sent there. In- 
terpret it.’ At that moment Madanftnda Pan- 
dit returned from Chand4 S&hib’s and related 
that the latter would send word about writing 
the letter when he had thought over it. The 
Governor then ordered Shaikh Hasan’s letter to 
be interpreted. It said, ‘After taking leave 
of you, I ordered the sepoys to advance and 
capture the Yaludavhr fort. But they refused 
to move without their pay. I cannot write 
the trouble they caused. With the greatest 
difficulty were they induced to enter the 
p^ttai and fire a dozen shot. The enemy fired 
as many in return. But I cannot write the 
troubles they caused when I ordered them the 
next day to attack. So I retired to Vllliya- 
nallur, lest we should be beset with troubles and 
the sard&rs disgraced when those inside the 
fort learnt of our position. Moreover as N&sir 
Jang was 17 or 18 kos off, it was not prudent 
to attempt taking the Valud&vfir fort, so I 
departed and came to Villiyanallur. M. 
d’Auteuil, the .commander, and the soldiers, 
etc., have all returned. If ordered, I will also 
come in.’ When I reported this, the Governor 
ordered a reply to be written to Shaikh Hasan 
as follows : — ‘ I am much astonished at your 
letter. You yourself told me that those in the 
fort would secretly help you, that they said 
they would deliver up the fort ii you only 
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marched against it, that you only awaited my 
orders, and that on receiving them you would 
capture the fort, hoist our flag, and report it 
to me. Therefore I wrote to M. d’Auteuil to 
supply you with cartridges, etc, I never pro- 
posed your going and you should have told 
me beforehand about the discontent and dis- 
obedience of the sepoys. It is not proper to 
write as you have done. Moreover you say it 
was not advisable to do anything when N4sir 
Jang was only 18 kos off. You write thus 
because you are young ; there can be no other 
reason. You cannot capture the Valudavur 
fort, but know that I can take the fort when- 
ever I please.’ A reply was accordingly written 
and despatched. 

The Governor was then talking with 
some Europeans and I went to the nut- 
godown, 

I heard this evening that Mor6 Pandit and 
Sh4h Nawdz. Khan had sent a message by 
Jayar&m Pandit from N^sir Jang’s camp ask- 
ing Chanda SS.hib to discuss certain matters. 
When I enquired why Jayar&m Pandit had 
come, Chand& S&.hib sent word by vakil 
Subbayyan that he was very tired and had 
gone to take his food, that he (Chand4 S&hib) 
would speak to him to-night and accompany 
him to-morrow morning to see the Governor. 
I reported this. 
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Tuesday^ May 12 } — At about nine o’clock 
this morning, Chand^ Sahib and Baz& Sfi^hib 
visited the Governor with Jayaram Pandit, and 
the latter related what Sh4h Naw4z Kh4n and 
Moro Pandit had communicated as follows : — 
‘ A lease for Trichinopoly and a mansab jaghir 
for Tan j ore will be given to [Chand4 S4hib]. 
Sh4h Nawaz Kh4n will remain at Arcot for 
four months. If, in the meantime, Chand4 
S4hib gives satisfaction, the Arcot subah will be 
given tohim.’ WhenJ ay ar4m Pandit said that 
such an agreement was proposed, the Governor 
replied, ‘ Well, an agreement should be given 
that Trichinopoly and Tan j ore will be granted 
at once, that in four months’ time Arcot will 
be granted, and that Sh4h Nawaz Kh4n, after 
remaining there four months, will get a sanad 
signed by, Nasir Jang and give it to Chanda 
Sahib.’ Jayar4m Pandit replied, ‘N4sir Jang 
will give Arcot if the money due from the 
Trichinopoly country is paid and if you act as 
Sh4h Nawaz Khan directs. Nasir Jang has 
come from farj should he give you all you 
desire and depart, what will become of his 
fame ? Must he not make some abatement ?’ — 
‘ Well,’ the Governor said, and added, ‘ The 
Tindivanam, Poonamallee, Achcharap4kkam, 
Villupuram, Tiruviti, Bhuvanagiri and 
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Devan^mpattanam countries and Tirtanagari 
and Venkatamm^lp^ttai — have you not heard 
that all these places have been mortgaged 
to us for the money owed to us ? These 
places must be restored to our possession 
until Chandfi. 84hib has paid the money.’ 
(lhandll S^hib said, ‘ The country may be leased 
out to me for a year ; and when Shah Naw^z 
Khan gives me Arcot, I will pay him the 
money and give the French the countries above 
referred to.’ — ‘ Well,’ he said, ‘ the matter may 
be discussed. If they agree, well and good ; 
if not, the original proposal may be discussed. 
I shall ascertain what they will concede and 
return.’ Chanda Sahib said that Mysore should 
also be included in the terms of peace. The 
Governor interposed and said, ‘ Masulipatam, 
Y4n4m and other factories belonging to us in 
the north have been troubled by Nasir Jang’s 
orders. Let him direct them not to be in- 
terfered with, and get a writing about it. Then 
only I will discuss matters. Moreover they 
have seized seven of our cannon, which must 
be returned.’ [Jayar&m Pandit] said that he 
would speak about it and asked for a list. The 
particulars are as follows : — 

2 IS-pounders ; 

1 small gun ; 

1 cannon made of brouze ; 

^ 12-pounder8. 
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The Gk)vemor added, ‘ Get these seven [«c] 
cannon returned to me and tell him secretly 
that, if Masulipatam and the country be given 
to me, I will help N4sir Jang with all he needs 
to conquer the country as far as Delhi. I will 
send 4,000 soldiers to smite his enemies. Tell 
him this secretly.’ Jayar^tm Pandit replied* 
‘ I will certainly do so.’ Thereupon the 
Governor ordered a letter to be written to Sh&h 
NawS-z Kh^n saying that Jayar^m Pandit had 
delivered his message, and that he was return- 
ing with a reply and secret news which he 
should consider as though said by the Governor 
in person. Such a letter was written, sealed 
with the small seal, and given. 

The Governor then gave him a copy of the 
bond executed by Hidltyat Muhi-ud-din Kh4n 
for the sum he had borrowed, saying that he 
should only take away his wife on paying this 
debt, but otherwise he would be put to shame. 
He [Jayar&m Pandit] said he would tell him 
and added, ‘ Nasir Jang thinks lightly of the 
English and has disgraced them, while he 
praises you whenever your name is mentioned. 
Your sending amald^rs and peons without 
fear when there were a lakh of horse with 
guards everywhere has made him think no one 
in the world is as bold as you. He has never 
seen the like. There are not thirty or even 
twenty such men in the whole world. He 
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marvels at your valour. In the midst of a 
great assembly, out of the fulness of his heart, 
N&sir J ang . says that had he one such with 
him, he could conquer heaven. Were I to say 
a thousand times as much, I still should not 
exceed his opinion of you.’ The Governor 
teplied, ‘ If Masulipatam and the country 
thereabouts be given me, I will send muni- 
tions of war from here to Masulipatam and 
Y4n4m whence they can easily be carried to 
Hyderabad and Aurangabad; we of Pondichery 
will conquer all who disobey him, and I will 
help him with all he needs to fulfil his 
desires. Explain this to Nasir Jang privately.’ 
He said ho would do so and then he with 
Chand4 S4hib and his son went to talk with 
Madame Dupleix and having taken leave they 
departed. When the Governor asked Jayar&,m 
Pandit when he would set out, he said he 
would go tp-morrow morning. The Governor 
said it would be better to go to-day. He agreed 
and departed. 

Chanda Sahib, Kaz^ Sahib and others 
wished to visit the new GouvevYiement, so the 
Governor ordered a chobdar to take them to 
the Fort, get them admitted without hindrance 
and show them everything of interest. 

In the presence of ChandA S^hib he told 
Jayardm Pandit to say to [msir Jang] that 
the orders to capture the Valud^vur fort hM 
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been revoked ; and that he had stopped the 
despatch of ships to destroy Masulipatam 
and Yfi.nfi,m ; that, if the French trade were 
stopped, they might lose 10 or 12 thousand 
pagodas a year ; but that, if they roused 
trouble in those parts, he [N6,sir Jang] would 
lose 20 or 30 lakhs, the whole country would 
be conquered and many would perish — such 
evil was threatened to country which yields 
crores of revenue. Jayar^m Pandit said that 
he would report this. Then all took leave, 
went to visit the Fort and returned home. 

Jayardm Pandit was sent for at six o’clock 
in the evening, and [asked] if there was any 
news about Muzaffar Jang. He replied, ‘ There 
is much news about him. [N&sir Jang] wishes 
to bestow the country on him and depart, but 
fears he may again join the French and con- 
quer Aurangabad and the six subahs of the 
Deccan. All the great people are on Muzaffar 
Jang’s side, but they and N&sir Jang are on 
ill-terms. The same is the case with the 
sepoys. He fe.ars to give the country to 
Muzaffar Jang lest he should turn against him, 
and so hesitates. As all are on his side and 
as N&sir Jang does not agree with them, he 
may be forced to give the country to him and 
return.’ The Governor replied, ‘ Whenever 
there is occasion, tell N 4sir J ang that, if Muzaffar 
Jang is released, I will stand surety for his not 
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drawing the sword against him.’ JayarS,m 
Pandit said that he would certainly relate this 
and added, ‘N4sir Jang summoned Saiyid 
Lashkar Kh4n, Saiyid Sharif Kh4n, Jamil B6g 
Kh4n, Him4yat Bah4diir Kh4n, ’Ahd-ul-nahi 
Kh4n of Cuddapah, and other great men, and 
asked their advice, whether to release Muzaffar 
J ang or depart with him as a prisoner. ’ Abd-ul- 
nabi Kh4n replied that if asked thus publicly, 
none would betray his opinion, but only bow 
to N4sir Jang’s wishes, but that if questioned 
apart, each would express his real thoughts. 
Accordingly N4sir Jang sent for ’Abd-ul-nabi 
Khan of Cuddapah to his private chamber and 
questioned him. He replied, “ Muzaffar Jang 
would never have behaved thus of himself ; 
he must have been persuaded by his vizier 
being himself but young j moreover he would 
never have made any difference between him- 
self and you, his uncle. He only behaved thus 
because it was so fated. It is now past. There- 
fore now forgive him, release him and give 
him his own country and Arcot. Then he will 
keep the French quiet, and live at peace in 
these parts. But you must make him swear on 
the Qur4n never again to transgress beyond 
reasonable bounds, and make him sign an 
agreement. If this is not enough, you may 
make him do this in open darb4r. That appears 
to me best. If you should decide to carry him 
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away with you, you must conquer the French, 
capture their fort, imprison Chand^ S&hih and 
recover Muzaffar Jang’s children who are at 
Pondichery. If you do not follow one of these 
plans, you will be condemned for leaving your 
sister a pawn for debt in a European town, and 
your dishonour will last as long as the world 
shall endure. You will be blamed even after 
death.” ’Abd-ul-nabi Kh&n thus spoke in 
order to hasten NA,8lr Jang’s determination. 
He was then desired to go aside, and the other 
nobles were separately questioned. They said it 
would be best to release Muzaffar Jang and give 
him a dress of honour and Arcot. Thkt was 
N&sir Jang’s own intention ; but one or two, 
pretending to have his welfare at heart, said 
that, if Muzaffar Jang were released, he would 
win over the nobles and the army, imprison 
N^sir Jang and his faithful advisers, and rule 
the subahs of the Deccan. Being thus alarmed, 
N^sir Jang heard what each had to say, and 
decided that, as the army was to march, 
there was no leisure to discuss matters, and 
that it should be spoken of that night. So the 
army marched, and there was no talk about it. 
I do not know what will be done.’ 

The Governor said that nothing could be 
more glorious for him than the release of 
Muzaffar Jang and the grant to him of the 
country, and he declared, as solemnly as 
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possible, that, if Muzaffar Jang was set free, he 
would swear that Muzaffar Jang should behave 
well, and even stand surety for him, and that 
he (Jayaram Pandit) could inform Nasir Jang 
of this. He said he would do so. 

The Governor then asked Jayaram Pandit 
how Muzaffar Jang was being treated. He 
replied, ‘ He is treated as though he was Na^r 
Jang’s own son. As Muzaffar Jang is of his 
own blood, will he be ill-used ? So it is not 
strange that he is well and kindly treated. 
But N&sir Jang fears that, if he once joined the 
French with his people, he would renew the 
troubles.’ The Governor desired Jayaram 
Pandit so to speak to N^sir Jang as to dispel 
all doubt from his mind. He promised to do 
so, got a pass to depart at midnight, and took 
his leave. He came to me at night, assured me 
that he would relate all things properly and 
return in five days, and so departed. 

Wednesday, May 13 } — The Governor sent 
for me this morning and asked if Jayarfi,m 
Pandit had gone. I said that he had just 
departed. He asked why he had not gone last 
night. I replied, ‘ Whose business is it ? How 
can he be as active as those who are personally 
concerned ? Our people worried him till eight 
o’clock and at last he departed.’ 
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He then asked if there was any news from 
Cuddalore. I replied I had heard that 500 
sepoys with two 3-pounders had marched and 
halted at PMirikuppam Choultry, on the way 
to Wandiwash. He asked why they had been 
sent. I replied, ‘ Muhammad ’All Khan’s mater- 
nal uncle was a sardar in Madura or there- 
abouts and was conquering the Tinnevelly 
country. But the poligars grew turbulent, 
murdered their Muhammadan master and car- 
ried off his treasure. Thereupon Muhammad 
’Ali Kh^n wrote to Mr. Cope, for sepoy volun- 
teers, promising to pay them himself, and they 
say that therefore they are going. Moreover 
he has sent for 5 lakhs of rupees from 
Trichinopoly to give to Ni\sir Jang. 500 horse 
and 1,000 foot are coming as an escort to pre- 
vent the treasure from being plundered by the 
French this side of the Coleroon, Perhaps the 
500 sepoys have been sent to make the French 
believe that the English are sending the 
treasure, so that they fnay be deceived and, in 
the meantime, the money may roach the camp. 
Another account is that it has been decided to 
give Arcot to Muhammad ’Ali Kh&n and that 
he has sent for the 500 sepoys as a guard. 
This is what I hear people say ; you must 
decide what is true.’ I added, ‘ Muhammad 
’Ali Edi&,n’s letter was brought by a camel-mes- 
senger, after which the sepoys were sent out. 
u 
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Ee said that Muhammad ’All Khan had re- 
ceived a dress of honour. If that be true, we 
shall hear about it this evening.’ The Governor 
replied that the gift of a dress of honour must 
be false, as we should have heard of it already. 
I replied, ‘ We might believe it if we had 
had written news of it. Formerly Chanda 
Sahib’s vakil, Muhammad Eaz4, wrote that 
Muhammad ’Ali Khan had received one. 
Did he not again write that Saiyid Lashkar 
Kh^n prevented its being given ? We must 
therefore wait, and not believe it even though 
they claim that it really has been given. They 
may be playing a trick on us.’ ^ He agreed. 

He then asked what Mr. Cope was doing. 
I replied, ‘ Nothing particular. He arrived at 
the Manjakuppam garden without ceremony 
at midnight, when all were asleep, and he has 
remained there ever since. The recall of his 
native troops has paralysed everything but 
his tongue. I hoar ho Roasts that, though he 
returned in anger, he has been sent for again 
and that he will go.’ 

He then asked what had resulted from my 
letter to Muhammad Khan of Chidambaram, 


^ In a consultation held at St. David’s on April 30/May 11, 
Floyer reports that Muhammad ’Ali has been appointed Naw^b and 
desires the sepoys in his service in the St. David’s bounds to be sent 
out to liim. In consequence it is resolved to advance their arrears t 
^mounting to 14,000 rupees, and send them out. 
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telling him to send money. I replied, ‘ He 
says Muhammad ’Ali Kh&,n has received the 
country, and his people have come for the 
money ; and he is promising to send it to him 
instead of paying it to us, and alarming our 
people with stories that, if they remain, they 
will be seized. He speaks thus thoughtlessly, 
although our people have told him that, if he 
refuses the money, he will have to bear it on 
his head and deliver it to the last cash, as it 
belongs to the French, and that, if threats ever 
prevented you from getting it, it would be as 
though the Sun had risen in the south instead 
of in the oast. He was advised, therefore, to 
speak with caution and forethought. There, 
upon those at the cutchery said that the dis- 
cussion had better be deferred till next day, as 
they were growing angry.’ 

I added, ‘ Not a single inhabitant is to be 
found in the villages of the Tindivanam, 
Achcharapakkam, etc., countries. All the 
houses have been destroyed. The grain, the 
crops and everything else have been stolen or 
cut down, all the places plundered and ruined ; 
and finally the cattle have been driven off. A 
cultivator must get everything new or must be 
supplied with everything. The Villupuram, 
Tiruviti and Venkat^mpettai countries are in 
the same state. Pandara Mudali owes money 
on account of Tirtanagari, but he is at Fort St. 
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David. This country is in good order, and 
Muttukrishna Pillai, Mr, Floyer’s duMsh, 
has sunk a well for irrigation,’ — ‘Well,’ he 
said, ‘ God bless us,’ Then I went to the nut- 
godown. 

Thursday^ May 14 } — The Governor sent 
for me this morning, and, when I went, asked 
if there was any news. I replied, ‘ The army 
is camping at Wandiwash. I hear that they 
are demanding the surrender of Chanda 
Sahib’s wife, daughters and elder brother 
(Muhammad ’Ali Khan of Polur), and ten 
lakhs of rupees. The Wandiwash people 
reply that they went to Pondichery three 
months ago, and that an agreement had already 
been made for four lakhs of rupees. Moreover 
Saiyid Lashkar Khan, ’Abd-ul-nabi Kh^n of 
Cuddapah, Moro Pandit and others urge that 
it is wrong to demand the surrender of women, 
and that the great should only speak with men, 
fight with them and punish them. Such, they 
say, is the custom andSafdar ’Ali Khan’s wife, 
’Ali Dost Khan’s wife and other widows who 
are in the fort of Wandiwash should not be 
troubled, their surrender should not be de- 
manded nor should there be talk of attacking 
or demanding money from them. I hear such 
a dispute has arisen. Moreover you desired 
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Chanda Sahib to write to the Governor of Fort 
St. David offering him more territory than 
N^sir Jang had promised and to show him all 
respect. The letter was not written at once 
but only the day before yesterday. I am 
told that no reply has yet been received.’ 

Then two letters came from the camp 
written by jemadar Kalay Khan, one to Jaya- 
r4m Pandit and another to Chand& S4hib, 
both under one cover and addressed to Jaya- 
r4m Pandit. Another letter, in Marathi, was 
also received, addressed to Gundo Pandit who 
is with Chanda S4hib. The cover addressed 
to Jayaram Pandit was opened. His letter 
says that on the night of the fifth of Jam&di- 
ulAkhir corresponding with our Monday, the 
1st Vaigdsi, ^ Muhammad ’ Ali Khan was given 
the subah of Arcot and a dress of honour ; 
that, if Chanda Sahib would take him into 
service, he should write accordingly, else there 
would be difficulties ; that orders should be 
obtained and sent whatever was decided ; 
that the same, has been written to Naw&b 
S4hib ; that he should be spoken to and orders 
obtained, since the writer has been waiting 
for so. long and is short of money. Chanda 
SUhib’s and Gundd Pandit’s letters were about 
the same matter. When this was reported to 
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the Governor, he said that the story of the 
grant made to Muhammad ’All Kh^n was a 
lie, that it was a mere trick, and the matter 
should be enquired into. So saying he ordered 
me to summon the peon who brought the 
letters. The latter said, ‘It is intended to 
give dresses of honour both to Muhammad 
’All Khan and to Muzafifar Jang. A flag for 
the latter is being prepared in the Dyeing 
bazaar, and his tent, elephants, horses, etc., 
accompany him. Fear of you causes great 
confusion in the camp. N^sir Jang was 
afraid to encamp at Valudavflr and so has 
gone to Wandiwash. Saiyid Lashkar KhS.n, 
Saiyid Sharif Khan and other nobles are 
urging Nasir Jang in all ways to release 
Muzaffiar Jang, give him the country and the 
dress of honour, and send him to Pondichery. 
Saiyid Lashkar Khan and Saiyid Sharif Kh&n 
were ordered to march in advance with 15,000 
horse, but they obstinately refused to move 
until Muzaffar Jang had received the dress of 
honour ; to induce them to march, they were 
given dresses of honour and an elephant, and 
told that they might proceed to Hyderabad 
with their troops and the troops that serve as 
volunteers under him, Nasir Jang promising 
to join them there. But they still refused 
to move until Muzaffar Jang had been 
released. Therefore he consulted ’ Abd-ul-nabi 
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Khan of Cuddapah, Him^yat Bah4ddr Kh4n 
of Kandanur, and others, and they said with 
one accord that he should be released and put 
in possession of Arcot, Adoni, etc. Nasir Jang 
cannot make up his mind. Perhaps he is afraid 
of something happening to him if Muzaffar 
Jang is released.’ He replied, ‘ The letters do 
not agree with the messenger’s report. These 
people have sent to Jayaram Pandit in the 
jemadar’s name, thinking that by saying the 
subah has been given to Muhammad ’All 
Kh&,n, they will be offered more money, and 
asked to get the subah for us. That is all.’ 
I said that must be the case. He then ordered 
me to send the letter on to ChandA, Sahib, 
and dismiss the bearer. 

As we were talking at leisure about various 
matters, ’Abd-ul-rahman’s vakil. Dost Muham- 
mad, came with a note for 2,000 rupees, being 
the amount of the sepoys’ usual batta at the 
rate of 3 fanams and a measure of rice for each 
trooper and one fanam and a measure of rice 
for every foot soldier per day, and asked for 
the money. Thereupon he said to me that not 
a single rupee could be paid and asked whence 
the money could be got. I replied that he 
could expect nothing from the Tamils but that 
Lazar might have it. He agreed, and, having 
called his writer Muttayyan, told him to go to • 
Lazar and get a loan of 10,000 rupees, to be 
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repaid in nine or ten days. He went accord- 
ingly and I went to the nut-godown. 

Monday^ May 18 } — The Governor sent for 
me this morning [and said] : — ‘ The army that 
lay encamped at Wandiwash has moved and 
is halting on the banks of the Cheyyar near 
Tiruvattiyur. Nasir Jang’s tent is a mile 
from Wandiwash. Taqi Sahib was asked to 
visit [Nasir Jang] and not only pay 10 lakhs 
of rupees, but also deliver up Chanda Sahib’s 
wife and children, his brother, Muhammad 
’Alt Khan of Polhr, and others. As it was 
not expected that these demands would be 
complied with, he [Nasir Jang] declared he 
would attack them, and made preparations. 
4,000 Maratha horse have plundered Sadras, 
Covclong, places round Madras, the Poona- 
mallee, Manimangalam, Utramallur, Salavak- 
kam, Chingleput and Conjeeveram, etc., 
countries, ravished the women and ruined 
the districts.’ I replied that they had done 
the same as they had done here. 

He sent for me at eleven o’clock, and said, 
‘The Company have sent two medals for 
’Abd-ul-rahm&n and Shaikh Hasan with 
commissions for them as captains. These 
must be presented with a gold chain and a 
dress of honour each, the chains to weigh 
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150 pagodas each, and the dresses of honour 
to cost 300 rupees.' To-morrow I shall assume 
the red ribbon and the Cross of St. Louis, so 
have ready at six o’clock to-morrow morning 
the naubat and other musical instruments, 
dancing girls, etc.’ I agreed and sent word to 
the several people to be ready with everything. 

The Governor went to M. Carvalho’s® house 
as he was to be entertained there this after- 
noon and evening. I came home for my 
food. 

I went this evening to M. Carvalho’s gar- 
den where the Governor was. He asked if 
there was any news. I replied that the 
army was at Wandiwash. He asked me if 
that was all. I said, ‘Yes.’ 

When I was going away, Vasudeva Pan- 
dit’s son came and said to the Governor, ‘ A 


* Cf. Vol. VI, p. 22, n., supra. 

» Francisco Carvalho was a Portuguese merchant of Madras, who 
was concerned in many of Dupleix’ mercantile ventures. He was bom 
about 1700 Court Pleadings, 1743, f. 57) and married Marie 

St. Hilaire, possibly daughter of the surgeon of that name who was 
early in the century employed on missions to Arcot. Carvalho resided 
at Madras till its capture in 1746, and then went to Pondichery, 
whence he returned to Madras in 1761. He had five daughters. 
Marie married Jacques Law on February 22, 1761 ; Jeanne married 
Dupleix’ nephew, Kerjean, on November 27, 1753 ; Fran^oise married 
a French Company’s servant, Denis ; the other two married English 
Company’s servants— Charles Floyer, the younger and Charles Smith. 
Jeanne seems to have been Kerjean’s second wife. It may be 
noted in Law’s Plainte, p. 76, he says, that Kerjean married his sister ; 
he should have said, sister-in-law. 

V 
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peon who went to bathe in the tank in 
Eanga Pillai’s Choultry near the Murungam- 
p&.kkam river, saw a small mortar and a 
barrel containing 23 shots, brought them and 
showed them to me.’ So saying he showed the 
mortar to the Governor. He examined it and 
showed it to M. Law. The Governor said, 

‘ When the English attacked Ariyankuppam 
and besieged Pondichery, they may have 
dropped it in the tank in their retreat. You 
may have it.’ I told Yasudeva Pandit’s son to 
take it away. He salaamed, took the small 
mortar, and went home. I then went out [in 
my palankin]. 

Tuesday^ May 19 .^ — This morning shroff 
Muttukumarappa Chetti and the Vaduga 
goldsmith Ayyanan brought two gold chains 
and weighed and delivered them. They cost 
1,000 rupees including the expense of making ; 
the dresses of honour cost 300 rupees. Taking 
these and a basket of Achin oranges to be 
offered to the Governor with my congratula- 
tions I waited for a suitable time, and went in 
as soon as he came out to the central hall after 
dressing. I said, ‘ God has blessed you with 
the Cross of St. Louis and the red ribbon. For 
slaying Anwar-ud-din, establishing ChandA 
S&hib in Arcot and defeating N4sir Jang with 
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his lakh of horsemen, you will receive the 
grand cordon of the Order of the Holy Ghost.’^ 
Thus I paid my congratulations and offered 
him the oranges. Then M. Bury arrived at 
seven o’clock. The Governor put on the Cross 
of St. Louis, which hung from a red ribbon six 
fingers broad worn round the neck as men 
wear an upper-cloth. Immediately the sepoys 
and horsemen who were drawn up from the 
Fort gate to the Governor’s gate, and the 
Europeans who were drawn up in the Fort, 
fired a volley and the ships fired four or five 
salutes of 21 guns. All the Europeans then 
came and embraced the Governor. Those 
entitled to kiss him paid their respects thus, 
and the others offered their compliments. I 
also paid my respects. He looked as glad and 
proud as a king, and I believe he will win 
great glory and fortune. Thus amidst general 
rejoicings, and the clash of the naubat and 
other music, the Governor passed through the 
assembled troops to the church in the Fort to 
hear mass, followed by Muzaffar Jang’s 32 
elephants with howdahs, etc. Three salutes 
and three volleys were fired during mass. 
Ships also fired salutes ; the naubat, etc.. 


^ The Order of the Holy Ghost was founded by Henri III, when 
the Order of St. Michel had begun to decline in dignity, and was 
originally limited to 36 members. It was never in fact bestowed 
on Bupleix. 
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played and the captains, lieutenants and 
other ofl&cers presented arms to the Governor 
as he went both to and from the church. 

This morning when the soldiers and sepoys 
were dr^wn up from the Yilliyanallhr gate to 
the Governoi ’s house, the Governor went at 
half-past seven to the tent pitched by the 
Villiyanallhr gate with all the councillors and 
other European gentlemen, to the sound of 
the naubat, etc., and halted there. Then he 
ordered me, the Second, M. Guillard, and one 
or two officers to march with music, etc., to 
the Bound-hedge, receive Chandfe S&hib and 
bring him in. We set out accordingly. M, 
d’Auteuil, M. Bussy, and others who had for- 
merly gone to Arcot with the army, were 
awaiting his arrival at Mort&ndi Choultry to 
meet him at the Bound-hedge. 

When he had returned home the Company’s 
merchants, Lakshmana N&yakkan (son of 
Antannan, the Company’s dub^sh at Y^n^m), 
S^sh6.chala Chetti and others offered congratu- 
lations and paid their respects. Then Naw&b 
ChandS, S&hib, his son, EazS, S4hib, and others 
came also to offer congratulations. They 
talked to the Governor about N^sir Jang’s 
army camping near Wandiwash and the tricks 
attempted Mir Asad and Muhammad 
’All Kh&n. Then they departed. 
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Muzaffar Jang’s son, H4ji FAzil IQi4n, and 
others also came to congratulate him and 
departed. The grant of the Cross of St. Louis 
and the red ribbon to the Governor by the 
King of France for his having defeated the 
English made the townspeople as joyous as 
though they had found a hidden treasure. 
Their joy is indescribable. I pray God not 
only to bless the Governor with success and 
authority for a hundred years but also to 
bestow on him a son to enjoy his lofty position 
and remain here for ever. Surely it must 
come to pass. 

I will now write about the medals and the 
commissions sent from Europe to Shaikh 
’Abd-ul-rahm&n and the dresses of honour 
that were given. 

When I showed the chains to the Governor 
this morning, he examined them and gave me 
the two medals telling me to have them tied 
to the chains with bright-coloured ribbons 
and to lay them out with the dresses of 
honour, each . set separately. At once, I 
called Appu and Ty4gu and ordered them to 
bring ribbon and tie the medals to the chains, 
and place them with the dresses of honour on 
the table in the Governor’s writing-room. 
When I reported this, he said, ‘ Send for 
’Abd-ul-rahm4n and Shaikh Hasan. I will 
present them with the medals and the dresses 
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of honour as soon as I return from the 
church.’ So I sent a peon for them and they 
came. The Governor returned from the 
church, wearing his Cross, and, having taken 
his coffee, drank to the King’s health amidst 
shouts of Vive le roi. A salute of 21 guns was 
fired at the Fort and from the ships and 
salutes were also fired at the Villiyanallfir 
camp. When the Governor entered the central 
hall, he ordered ’Abd-ul-rahman, Shaikh 
Hasan, and the councillors to be summoned ; 
and having put the chain with the medal round 
Shaikh ’Abd-ul-rahmS,n’s neck, he ordered me 
to invest him with the dress of honour. 
When this had been done, the same was done 
for Shaikh Hasan. When he put the chains 
round their necks, he touched their cummer- 
bands, according to the Muhammadan cus- 
tom.^ Then they salaamed and the Governor 
complimented them on medals and commis- 
sions being sent them by the Company as a 
reward of their services and valour in time of 
need ; and ordered the commissions to be 
brought. When he was told they were not on 
the table, he went angrily to fetch them 
himself. He gave them to M. Boyelleau to 
be read and delivered to them when they had 


^ I am informed that this is customary as a sign of approval, 
when a superior bestows presents on an inferior. 
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been entered in the Council’s register.' The 
Governor then turned to them and said, 

‘ M. Boyelleau will enter your commissions in 
the register and give them to you. Now you 
may mount your steeds and go in procession 
round the streets.’ Accordingly they paid 
their respects, took leave, mounted their 
elephants, and went home by the European 
street followed by their horsemen. They 
asked me to go with them, but as the Governor 
had not told me to do so, I said that I would 
follow them shortly. ’Abd-ul-rahman did not 
show the least joy on receiving his presents 
but looked downcast. Shaikh Hasan did 
the same, but not so much as ’Abd-ul-rahm4n. 
As Tiruvalluvar says in his Rural, ‘ A 
mirror reflects what appears before it, so the 
face betrays what is in the mind.’ Never 
do the words of the wise prove false, for they 
have drawn them from their own knowledge. 
Shaikh ’Abd-ul-rahman and Shaikh Hasan first 
served as sepoys in the Malayala country, 
where they lived in poverty . When they could 
get no service, they borrowed money or way- 
laid travellers in the jungles, or even begged. 
So they lived, lacking money to buy them 
gowns. When war was threatened between 


* Copies of these commissions, ’Abd-ul-rahmlln’s as ‘ Commandant 
de cipayes * and Shaikh Hasan’s as * Commandant de cipaye csavallerie,’ 
both dated J uly 8, 1749, may still be read in PM. No. 28, ff . 534-535. 
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the English and French Kings, ^ Mah^r&ja B4ja 
Sri Monsieur Dupleix BahMur Jang enter- 
tained in his service Shaikh Hasan, ’Ahd-ul- 
rahm&n, and others who had formerly served 
in the troubles at Mahe on the coast of 
Malabar. After those troubles were over, 
Shaikh Hasan, Bikkan Khan, etc., came here 
with 200 sepoys. A year later Bikkan Kh&n, 
and 100 sepoys vtere sent back, and Shaikh 
Hasan with his 100 sepoys invited to stay. He 
did not receive enough even to buy conjee and 
so lived by borrowing ; but, as he was destined 
to enjoy good fortune, news came of war being 
declared in Europe between England and 
France.^ Thereon Shaikh Hasan was sum- 
moned and directed to invite his elder brother 
(who was out of service in Malabar) with 500 
or 600 sepoys. ’Abd-ul-rahm4n came accord- 
ingly.® When, by good fortune, Maharaja 

1 i.€ , in 1740, when it seemed likely that France would help Spain 
against us. It was not Dupleix however who enlisted them. See 
below. 

2 This was in September 1744. 

3 The foregoing is a generally accui’ate account of the origin of 
sepoys in the French service. They were first employed at Mah4 in 
the war with Boyanore, 1739-40, when Dupleix was still at Chander- 
nagore. Early in 1742 Dumas ordered three companies of them over to 
the Coromandel Coast to assist in defending KHrikAl against the 
Tanjoreans. Two companies were sent back in 1743, and broke ; but 
others again were obtained in 1746 at the request of La Bourdonnais, 
who had seen them in action at Mah4 in 1741. It is interesting to note 
that, whereas the English soon appointed European drill-sergeants and 
a European adjutant to their Sepoy corps, Dupleix left the command 
and discipline entirely in Indian hands except when sepoys were 
co-operating with European troops. 
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RAja Sri General Dupleix BaMdAr captured 
Madras which had been in the hands of the 
English for 121 years and contained the nine 
gems in abundance, ’Abd-ul-rahmAn and his 
brother seized palankins, elephants, horses, etc., 
such as they had never seen before, and the 
Governor permitted all to keep their booty. 
Thus ’Abd-ul-rahmAn got all the plunder of 
the thousand sepoys under him, and became 
rich. When the English were attacked at 
Fort St. David and they attacked the French 
at Pondichery, he brought some men under 
pretence of enlisting them as sepoys, plundered 
the neighbouring villages, beat and plundered 
the poor, and thus became yet richer. He 
made more money on the expedition against 
Anwar-ud-din Khan by telling Chanda SAhib 
that he had raised 2,000 horsemen and sepoys. 
When Tanjore was plundered, and negotiations 
were entered into with the EAjA, he made five 
or six lakhs more. Thus he has acquired ten 
or ^fteen lakhs. Then, knowing that the 
Navaits are t he childr en of mad widows, h o 
thought he could make himself strong and 
seize the country. As Nasir Jang did nothing 
when ChandA SAhib seized the country, as 
the PAdshah’s power was small, and n& one 
cared who held the country, — for these reasons 
he resolved to seize it for himself, or at 
least obtain a mansab of 5,000 horse for his 

W 
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assistance of the subahdar, being led to this by 
the wealth he had acquired/ So he cares little 
for his commission as captain from Europe or 
his present and medals. Moreover he does not 
expect to hold his present place long, so the 
presents are unwelcome, for his projects must 
fail if he remains much longer here and the 
acceptance of the presents is a check upon his 
departure. So displeasure was reflected in his 
face. I write according to my belief. Seeing 
that he is unwilling to receive presents from 
him. through whose influence he has risen so 
high, I am sure he will follow once more that 
great Goddess^ with'whom he kept company 
when he came from Mah4, for he is destined 
to become poor or suffer some bodily infirmity. 
As God has caused so much to come to pass in 
accordance with my wishes, I believe He will 
do so now. I write according to my opinion. 

When the Governor was taking his dinner, 
all drank to the King’s health, and seven or 
eight salutes of 21 guns were fired from the 
Fort and from the ships, and the army at 
Villiyanallfir fired five or six salutes of 21 
guns at the same time. 

The Governor sent for me this evening and 
asked if there was any news about N4slr Jang 

Kaikkultai irukkira valavalappaUkottu ; litarally, ‘ by the grease 
in.^s hand.’ 

* the OoddeM of misfortune. 
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at Wandiwasli. I replied that lio special ne^va 
bad been received. 

He then asked if I had congratulated 
Muzaffar Kh^n. ‘ Can I go,’ I asked, ‘ without 
your orders ? ’ He replied, ‘ It is but proper 
that you should congratulate him on the pres- 
ents the Company has given Mm. 1 forgot 
to tell you. You had better go to-morrow.* 
I said I would do so and went to the nut- 
godown. 

To-night there was both dancing and sing-- 
ing, and all day they amused themselves with 
cards and singing. I think the sound of our 
guns will alarm N&sir Jang and his army as 
if it had been thunder. The wise will tMnk 
the same. , , 

Wednesday, May 20} — The Governor sent 
for me this morning, and asked if N&sir 
Jang’s camp were still near Wandiwash or 
had moved further. I replied, ‘He is still 
there. The wife of Husain ’Ali Kh&n, SaSdar 
’Ali Khan’s younger brother,* was not well 
treated either by Safdar ’Ali Kh&n’s wife, or 
even by Dost ’Ali KhAn’s wife, her mother-in- 
law. Consequently, what could she expect 
from such people as Taqi S&hib, Muhammad 

1 loth Vaigdii, Pramdd&ta. 

* He was killed at the battle of the Ihimalcheruvn Pass {Calendar 
of the Madra* Records, 1740-44, p. 30). One of Orme’s oorrespondents 
(Orm« MSS., Various, 16, f. 5, etc.) describes him as an ‘ impertinent 
youth ’ though a soldier of courage. Of. Op. «it„ pp. 81 and 33. 
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'All KMn of P616r and the other KavMts? 
Nevertheless, she remained with her mother-in- 
law. When the wives of D6st ’Ali Khdin, 
Chanda S4hib and Husain ’Ali Kh4n left Pondi- 
chery, during the English troubles, Chandfi, 
Sfehib’s wife alone went to Wandiwash ; the two 
others absolutely refused to go where Husain 
’Ali Kh^n was. When Chanda Sahib’s women- 
folk reached Wandiwash, ’Ali Naqi S&hib was 
sent to fetch the families of ’Ali Dost Kh&n 
and Husain ’Ali Kh&n. When ’Ali Naqi S^hib 
came and explained matters to ’Ali Dost 
Khan’s wife, she agreed to go as she had her 
son, daughters-in-law and grandchildren at 
Wandiwash ; but Husain ’Ali Kh&n’s wife said 
that she had no protector there, that she 
had lived with her mother-in-law at Pondi- 
chery, and gone with her to Valud&vhr, 
but that she would not accompany her to 
Wandiwash. ’Ali D6st Khan’s [wife ?] * alone 
accompanied ’Ali Naqi S&hib. Husain ’Ali 
Kh&n’s wife stayed at Valud&vur for three or 
four months, meaning to return to Pondichery 
when ’Ali D6st Kh&n’s wife and the others did 
so. But as they did not, she sent word to Mir 
Asad and went to Ch^tpattu, where she has 
been eyer since. When NAsir Jang marched 
from Yalud&vhr and halted near Wandiwash, 


^ The original reads * daughter/ 
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Mir Asad sent for her, and asked her to petition 
N&sir Jang, saying that Taqi S4hib had seized 
30 lakhs of rupees belonging to her husband 
and his fort and jaghir which should have 
passed either to her or to the master of the 
country. He also desired her to go to' N4sir 
Jang’s camp, explain her grievances to his 
women, and present her petition. On her doing 
this, Taqi S&hib was ordered to deliver up the 
money, the fort, Chand^ S4hib’s women, etc. 
He replied that he could give up neither the 
women nor the fort, but that he was willing 
to pay lakhs of rupees, as already agreed ; 
when, he asked, was it ever the custom to give 
up women ? When he thus replied in respectful 
words, one day a severe answer was returned 
with threats of raising batteries, scaling the 
walls, and seizing the fort ; and a gun was fired 
at the walls. Five or six guns were fired in 
answer, and when their great shot fell upon 
N4sir Jang’s army, his people were alarmed, 
and he ordered those near the fort to camp 
three miles this side of it. Now Chand4 S^hib 
sends news that his language is more inoderate. 
There was a heavy storm of wind and rain 
yesterday which beat down N^sir Jang’s tents, 
so that the palace women went forth and he 
himself narrowly escaped a tent’s falling upon 
him. Inasmuch as his tents fell in spite of 
their being securely fastened with pegs of iron, 
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and lie himself had to seek shelter, what nrast 
have been the condition of the rest ? In the 
confusion that ensued, a rumour arose that 
Muzafi^r Jang had escaped ; but when men 
went to seek him, he replied that, if he had 
only desired escape, he need never have been 
made prisoner, whereby he was suffering so 
great troubles. When NItsir Jang heard this, 
he said his words were true. This same news 
was reported both by the man who came to 
Chand& S4hib and by him who came to 
Muzaffar Jang’s mother.’ 

T4,nappa Mudali then came and salaamed. 
The Governor turned to me and said, ‘ Lazar 
came to me five or six days ago, saying that 
the five years’ lease of the K&rikM villages 
had expired and offering 1,000 rupees for its 
renewal for another five years. I said I 
should consult you about it. What are the 
rents of your villages and his ? ’ I said we each 
paid 3,500.^ The Governor said that the lease 
would expire in June. I agreed ; and he 
added that, when new leases were given, the 
rents would have to be raised. I replied that 
I had gained little by my lease, as every year 
something or other happened to eat up my 
profits. The Governor replied, ‘ M. Le J^che, 
who is on the spot, writes that the profits are 
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great, that many would pay a higher rent for 
the grant of the new lease and that the 
Kd>rik41 merchants should be consulted before 
it is disposed of. I therefore intend to raise 
the rent of your villages by 500 and Lazar’s 
by 200 pagodas. If you agree, the matter can 
be settled at once. What do you say ? It can 
be settled and recorded at to-morrow’s council.’ 
I said that I would agree but that Lazar must 
also be consulted. He was accordingly con- 
sulted and agreed. When we reported our 
acceptance of the Governor’s terms, he told 
Lazar that he would settle the matter at the 
council, and gave him leave. He then spoke 
to me about the settlement of my affair, and 
said that I might manage my villages myself 
without leasing them out to others. I said 
I had done that before and would continue to 
do so. ‘ So be it,’ he said. Then M. d’Auteuil 
and other ofiftcers came. As it was then 
eleven o’clock, I went to my office. 

H5-ji Fazil visited me with a servant this 
evening and said, ‘ This is a servant of Muzaf • 
far Jang who has sent him with a letter and 
message for the Governor. Let him be taken 
to him.’ H&ji FAzil went at once with the 
servant and Madan4nda Pandit to see the 
Governor. The Governor went into a room 
this side, sat down and asked what they 
wanted. Oh hearing that Muzaffar Jang had 
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sent him a letter by his servant, he told Mada- 
n^nda Pandit to read it. It was interpreted 
as follows ‘ When I was with your army, 
I informed you from time to time of what was 
l\appening, so that you saw all things as 
plainly as a nelli-berry in the hand. Had but 
the officers waited with me that night for 
three more hours, everything would have 
fallen out as we wished. But as they departed, 
the affair was ruined and I was troubled 
and made prisoner. What happened was 
according to the will of God. Formerly I 
wrote for my mother and others to be sent. 
Had they come, they would have arranged 
for my release or at least comforted me with 
their presence. But my fate ruled otherwise. 
My mother, son and others are under your 
protection ; be pleased to guard them well. I 
swear by your Jesus Christ that I have no 
protector but you. Bear this well in mind- 
God’s will be done. You are the sole support 
of me and my children. As for the enemy, he 
would rather slay than release me. God’s will 
remains to be seen and it is for us to obey Him.’ 
I thus interpreted the letter. 

The Governor asked H^ji Ffi.zil about th§ 
matter. He said, ‘ The servant tells me that 
Saiyid Lashkar Kh4n, Saiyid Sharif Klilin, 
SItndji Nimb&lakar and other sard^rs have 
received dresses of honour together wiHji 
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orders to march to Hyderabad with their 
troops. They are now ready. Some have 
struck their tents, to indicate that they 
are ready to march. Sh^h Naw&z Kh&n, 
Khazi D&yem and Moro Pandit are on N&sir 
Jang’s side. All the other sardars and their 
troops regard N&sir Jang as a drunkard, unfit 
for his present position, and believe that 
Muzaffar Jang alone of his family is fit to be 
subahdar ; and many noblemen wish for his 
release. This they have sought many times of 
N&sir Jang. But he still fears that, if Muzaffar 
Jang were free, he would be dangerous, for 
people would join him, and so is unwilling to 
release him. Sh&h Naw&z KhS-n, Kh^zi D&yem 
and Mor6 Pandit all tell him that, if Muzaffar 
Jang were released, he would seize and impri- 
son both him and themselves, that Saiyid 
Lashkar Kh^n, the mansabdars, jemadars and 
others would choose Muzaffar Jang as their 
leader, seize the country, and exercise authority, 
and that therein they have spoken the mere 
truth, but he must do as he pleases. On this 
N&sir Jang, who had been inclined to release 
Muzaffar J ang, changed his purpose. Moreover 
the PMsh4h has thrice sent his parw&na to 
Muzaffar Jang ; but NS.sir Jang’s harkaras 
waylaid the messengers, so that the parw&na 
was delivered to NS^slr Jang who read it and 
put it into his escritoire. This is why N^str 
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Jang has abandoned the idea of releasing 
Muzaffar Jang, now fearing that he will 
become an enemy and seek his death. Saiyid 
Lashkar Kh&n and others wish to seize N&str 
Jang ; but we await the will of God. As 
many ships have come with three or 
four thousand soldiers, he fears he may be 
attacked at any moment of the day or night-^ 
his fear is indescribable. I hear that he will 
either encamp at Arcot and Ml&p^ttai or go 
right away. Horses, bullocks, elephants, etc., 
are dying off in great numbers ; and some 
jemadars, who had three or four horses, now 
have to march afoot. Such is the camp news. 
Many men have perished but a much greater 
number of horses, bullocks, etc.’ The Governor 
then asked if Muzaffar Jang’s imprisonment 
was severe. He replied that, if it had been, he 
could not have written any letters. There- 
upon the Governor asked HS,ji F^zil why 
Saiyid Lashkar KhS.n, Jamil B^g Kh&n and the 
other nobles who are befriending Muzaffar 
Jang could not seize and imprison N&sir Jang. 
H&ji F&zil replied, ‘ After all, NS-sir Jang is the 
master, and so they are trying to persuade him. 
But if he will not agree, they will seize and 
imprison him, and God will help them in this 
as you will see.’ The Governor asked what 
reply should be sent. H4ji Fftzil said that 
pone was needed -at present and that they 
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should wait and see. Thereupon the Governor 
gave him leave, so he departed. 

The Governor desired MuzafiEar Jang’s letter 
to be taken by the Br&hman to M. Delarche 
to be translated into French. Accordingly 
I asked Madananda [Pandit] to go to M. 
Delarche. He returned at eight o’clock at 
night with the translation. 

Thursday^ May 21 } — At eight o’clock this 
morning, I took the translation of Muzaffar 
Jang’s letter given to me last night and gave 
it to the Governor. He read it and kept it. 

He then asked the Wandiwash news. I 
replied, ‘ The army is still there, but I have 
heard nothing important. Chanda S^hib has 
received news that Sambu D4s who was at 
Tanjore went to Nagore, took ship there for 
Madras and is living there quietly. There is 
no other news.’ 

Then the Governor went to the council- 
house, to enquire into and decide the case 6f 
the fifteen officers who deserted the army and 
have been imprisoned in the Fort. The council 
broke up at eleven o’clock and the Governor 
returned home. Then two messengers arrived 
with a letter from M. Lenoir at which 

he received and read. 

At four o’clock this afternoon he wrote a 
reply to M. Lenoir at Yd-nAm on rough paper, 
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put it into a small cover such as Muham- 
madans use, sealed it with his Telugu seal and 
addressed it to Kunjam Kannayyan, the English 
Company’s merchant at Ingeram. The peons 
who brought the letter were given ten rupees 
and ordered to deliver the letter to M. Lenoir 
at Yan^m, but to say, if they were questioned 
on the way, that they were carrying Madras 
merchants’ letters to the English Company’s 
merchants at Ingeram. They said they would 
do so, took their leave, and departed with the 
letter. 

Th^ Governor did not drive out this 
evening. 

The peons reported that Coja Namat-ul-lah 
Kh&n,^ the Subahdar of Ellore and Kajah- 
mundry, had been ordered by Nasir Jang to 
attack the Yan&m factory ; that he had crossed 
the Godavari with 2,000 foot and 200 horse, on 
which M. Lenoir had ordered the trees sur- 
rounding the factory to be cut down and the 
ground levelled ; and that with 60 or 70 soldiers 
who had gone from here, and his peons and 
guns, etc., he was ready to meet the enemy. On 
their way here, they had met the subahdar near 
Y&n4m, and been stopped ; but pretended to be 
beggars and escaped. 


* Son of that Cbja ^ Abd-uJ-lah who had been appointed Nawib 
of tho Carnatic by N’izini'iul-mulk, but died immemately after his 
appointment, in 1744» 
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Friday, May 22} — Chand^ SAhib sent for 
Madananda Pandit this morning and said, 
‘ Muzaffar Jang has sent a letter by his servant 
to be given me very secretly. I must inform 
the Governor and send a reply. Please tell 
the Governor, so that I may go and see him.’ 
I told the Governor about it, but he said that 
he was just going to Council and that Chand^i 
Sfi-hib should be told to come afterwards. 
Accordingly I sent word by Vakil Subbayyan 
and stayed in my office. The Governor 
returned from Council at half-past ten, i 
went to him at once, and he told me to send 
for Chanda Sahib. He came with Qutb-ud-din 
’Alt Kha,n and Mir A’azam, and all sat down 
in the central hall. But Qutb-ud-din ’Ali 
Khan and Mir A’azam were asked to go aside, 
which they did with some annoyance. Chanda 
Sahib then gave Muzaffar Jang’s letter to 
Madananda Pandit to be interpreted to the 
Governor. Madananda Pandit did this as 
follows : — ‘ I am in great trouble, for my enemy 
has resolved 'somehow to put an end to my 
life. But the nobles are well-disposed towards 
me and God’s will is yet to be seen. Escape is 
my only means of safety ; so I have resolved 
to attempt it. Tell the Governor SSihib and 
if yoU both approve, I will do so. Ask the 


^ 12th Vaigdsif Pramdddta* 
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Governor to send 2,000 [ ] * t>y the 

servant who brings this letter ; then I shall be 
able to escape and our affairs will prosper. 
Send Haji F4zil to me.’ 

When the Governor heard this, he said, 
‘What can I say? God is always merciful; 
none can doubt it. It would be well if he 
escaped hither out of the enemy’s hands ; and 
our affairs would prosper. Nothing could be 
better. But if he were caught, nothing could 
be worse.’ To this Chanda S&hib replied, 
‘ True. All the nobles such as Saiyid Lashkar 
Kh4n, Saiyid Sharif Khan, Jamil B^g Khan, 
Chandras^nan’s son R.4ja Ramachandra 
R4o, S4n6jiNimb41akar Sult^nji, ’ Abd-ul-nabi 
Khan of Cuddapah, Him4yat BahMur Kh^n 
of Kandandr, ’Abd-ul-majid Elhan of Savanur 
and Bankapuram, etc., and their troops, all 
consider that Nasir Jang is a drunkard who 
neglects all business, and that his people say 
this or that without regard of right, lack all 
virtue and are full of every vice ; so they 
have resolved with their troops to overthrow 
him and establish Muzaffar Jang in his place 
as he is fittest successor to Asaf Jdh. They 
are now guarding Muzaffar Jang and intend 
to send him to Pondichery. They have taken 
into their confidence a certain great jemadar 


^ A subsequent passage shows that rupees are meant. 
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and have decided on their conduct. The 
latter pretends to be a close friend of N&sir 
Jang, Sh&h Naw4z Eh4n, Kh&zi D&yem, Moro 
Pandit, etc., and an enemy of Muzaffar Jang ; 
but communicates to Saiyid Lashkar Kh&n 
and Muzaffar Jang’ s party all that passes with 
N&sir Jang. He is doing all in his power to 
encourage them to overthrow N&sir Jang. 
This man’s name is B&mad&s Pandit. He 
warns Nfi.sir Jang against releasing^xtzaffar 
Jang and says if this were done, he, Sh^h Naw&z 
Kh&n, Khftzi D^yem, Moro Pandit, etc., will 
be ruined. In all this he pretends to seek 
N&sir Jang’s interest alone.^ So he is in their 
confidence, and they alone are Muzaffar Jang’s 
enemies ; the others all wish to overthrow 
N&sir Jang. I am convinced that Muzaffar 
Jang will reach Pondichery safely.’ 

With this the Governor agreed, but added, 
‘ N&sir Jang might learn of all this and send 
horsemen after Muzaffar Jang as he was escap- 
ing.’ Chanda S^hib replied, ‘ Since the guards 
are secretly on his side, the news will be 
concealed and it will be six hours before 
horsemen are ordered to march. In that time 
Muzaffar Jang could reach Pondichery by 


‘ This account of E4mad4s’s conduct confirms Grant Duff’s 
expression, ^ the traitor Bamdass.’ He was rewarded for his treachery 
by being appointed Diw&n to Muzaffar Jang, when he received the 
title of Ragan^tha DA-s. He was at last murdered by a party of 
sepoys who mutinied because they could not get their pay. 
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camel. His friends also have posted a couple 
of Pegu ponies, at a convenient point, in 
case he should find camels too fatiguing. As 
regards the 2,000 rupees asked for, the guards 
who are people of no importance, will be glad 
to escort him if they receive a present ; and 
that is the purpose for which the money is 
desired.’ The Governor said, ‘It would be 
difficult to send the money in rupees, so let 
it go in pagodas and tell him to come soon.’ 
Chand^ S&hib replied that he would send 
word accordingly. The Governor continued, 
‘ Though many nobles support Muzaffar Jang, 
Sh&,h Naw&z Kh^n, Moro Pandit and KhS>zi 
Dliyem are N^sir Jang’s friends and oppose 
MuzaffarJang’s business. These people might 
send their own horsemen who would not 
favour Muzaffar Jang. As Nasir Jang is 
their master, some at least will support him, 
however drunken or cruel he may be. If 
such people were sent after Muzaffar Jang, 
what could be done against their pursuit ? 
Although camels travel fast, yet it would be 
better to tell Muzaffar Jang to come by way 
of Alambarai and I could post some soldiers 
there with boats and sloops. If he went 
aboard as soon as he arrived there, he could 
be here in three hours, or he might go to 
Kfinim^du if that were'easier, or to Covelong if 
^he road were clear.’ I replied, ‘ The horsemen 
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may pursue him in this direction, expect- 
ing him to fly here ; so he might take the 
Alambarai road and instead of taking boat at 
Alambarai or coming along the beach, he might 
take a short-cut through the scrub and arrive 
here safely. Oovelong and Sadras are distant 
places. If he left the camp and came overland, 
setting out three hours after sunset, he could 
certainly reach Pondichery before sunrise.’ — 
‘ True,’ he said, ‘ we will post boats from 
Alambarai to Kunim^du, so that he can take 
them wherever he pleases. Tell Chand4 
S&hib to send word to Muzaffar Jang to come 
here by whatever way he can escape his pur- 
suers.’ Chand4 Sahib agreed. The Governor 
added, ‘ In case the people who take him the 
money are questioned on the Cuddalore road, 
let them say they come from Cuddalore. This 
may be believed, as many pass to and fro 
that way. Let the men go as cautiously as 
possible. It will be best for him to come here ; 
and we shall only be happy on the day on 
which God blesses us with his presence. Tell 
him to come without delay. I will send thq 
pagodas by Eangappan.’ Chandfi, S&hib agreed, 
and, as he was taking leave, the Governor 
said, ‘ Is it really true that there is a plot 
against N&sir Jang ? ’ — ‘ Who can doubt it ? ’ 
he replied. ‘As you will see, it will bear 
fruit in 15 or 20 days.’— ‘ Then my prayers to 

T 
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God will be answered,’ the Governor said ; 
‘has there been any news since Jayar&m 
Pandit went away ? ’ Chand& S&hib replied, 
‘ One Mirz4 came with a message from Jaya- 
r&m Pandit that, as you had desired, the affair 
had been settled, and that he would arrive in 
five or six days.’ — ‘ God grant it,’ he said and 
so dismissed him. 

The councils held yesterday and to-day 
were councils of war, and it is not known 
what resolutions were taken. But the Gov- 
ernor spoke sorrowfully with M. Law, M. Bury 
and M. Bussy. He also sent for the box of 
precious stones that had been set apart for the 
soldiers, and examined it.^ I went to my 
office. I hear that he gave the chest to his 
writer, saying that he would see it again 
tomorrow. 

The Governor sent for me at half -past three 
this afternoon and gave me a bag containing 
572 Pondichery pagodas, saying, ‘Give it to 
ChandS. Sahib to be sent to Hidayat Muhi-ud- 
din Khan. I hope the bearer will not run 

^ The consultations mentioned above were concerned with the 
punishment of the officers who had mutinied in the previous month. 
They received a certain amount of support in Pondichery, especially 
from Le Maire, the Procureur-Ghi4raL This led to a sharp quarrel 
between Dupleix and Le Maire, in the course of which Le Maire 
accused the Governor of treating him unfairly in the matter of a box, 
which had been sealed up as property of a corporal who had died in 
October, 1748, and concerning which claims had been made by other 
soldiers on behalf of the deceased’s estate. It is this a&ir, I conjecturoy 
to which Banga Filial is alluding. 
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away with it.’ I said nothing. He came out 
of his room again and sat down in the central 
hall, and asked whether the letter had desired 
the money to be sent and whether it had been 
signed by Muzaffar Jang. I replied that 
Madananda Pandit bad informed me that this 
was so and added, ‘ I think you know Muzaffar 
Jang’s writing. It seems to be bis.’ — ‘ True,’ 
be said, ‘ I think so too. It certainly is bis 
writing. There is no doubt about it.’ 

When we were thus talking, there came M. 
du Bausset who has been ordered to the Mala- 
bar Coast in the matter of the coconut plant- 
ations.^ On bis arrival, the Governor said to 
me, ‘ Give these pagodas to Chanda S&bib and 
ask him to send them off ; and find out 
when boats may be sent to Alambarai and 
Kfinimedu.’ I took leave, saying that I 
would obey his orders. I went to Cband& Sahib 
with Madanfi/uda Pandit and gave him the 
bag of 572 pagodas from the Governor, saying 
that they amounted to 2,000 rupees at the 
current rate Of exchange. Chanda S&hib sent 
a servant for Pir Muhammad who came from 
Muzaffar Jang yesterday. He came accordingly 

^ In his report of 1760 on the Company’s Servants (Arch. dea. Col. 
C* 15), Dupleix says of Du Bausset, ‘ Je I’occupe k prendre soin des 
limites et des plantations d’ arbres et cocotiers.’ When Lally reached 
Pondichery, he found Du Bausset enjoying an island planted with 
coconuts at an annual rent of 400 livres, whereas offers were made by 
others to take the island at 5,000 and 9,000 livres {M^moire pour le 
Oomte de Lally, p. 13). 
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from the house of MuzafEar Jang’s wife. 
Chanda S&hib asked him to sit, placing the 
bag of pagodas before him, and desired 
Madan^nda Pandit to count the pagodas. He 
counted by fives and after twenty counts, 
put the 100 pagodas aside. When Mada- 
nanda Pandit had thus counted all the pago- 
das, Pir Muhammad said he had counted 572. 
Chanda S4hib said that they had been sent by 
the Governor for 2,000 rupees. Pir Muham- 
mad asked if each pagoda was worth three 
rupees and a half. Chanda 84hib asked me. 
I replied, ‘ The Governor reckoned the pagodas 
at 3^ rupees. The bazaar rate here is 360 or 
361.' At this rate, there will be an excess of 
55 or 56 rupees ; but at the current rate out- 
side, there will be an excess of 200 rupees.’ 
Chanda ^ahib repeated what I had said to 
MuzafEar Jang’s servant, who replied, ‘ If I 
take these pagodas, the guards will seize them 
and I shall be ruined. It would be better to 
give a bill of exchange or else send your own 
people. I will deliver the letter, tell him 
about the despatch of the pagodas, obtain his 
orders, and bring your people to him.’ Chanda 


^ The exchange of rupees and pagodas was usually quoted at so 
many rupees per 100 pagodas. The arrival of N^str Jang’s army, 
which was paid in rupees, had flooded the Carnatic with that specie 
and had greatly lowered its gold value- This was accentuated by the 
troubles in the country which had led people to hide their valuables, 
especially gold Dee, to Eng.t October 24, 1750). 
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Sd)hib replied, ‘ That’s nothing to me. The 
letter asks me to give you 2,000 rupees-. As 
rupees are large and heavy, and pagodas take 
up less room, the Governor has given the 
money in pagodas and I have given them to 
you. I will give you a note and send four 
men to guard you.’ The servant replied that 
he would also take two or three men who had 
come with him yesterday, and desired that 
Haji F4zil should bo sent for and informed. 
Chand& Sahib asked why H4ji F4zil had not 
already been fetched. The servants replied 
that they had not been ordered to, but that he 
should be fetched at once. On his arrival, the 
bag of pagodas was taken from the servant, and 
given to Haji Fazil. He was also told about 
Chanda Sahib’s going to the Governor with 
Muzaffar Jang’s letter, the questions and 
answers that had passed, the sending of 572 
pagodas for the 2,000 rupees, the rise in the 
current rate in the town, the excess of 200 
rupees it will amount to if calculated at 
the rate obtaining outside, the delivery and 
counting of the pagodas to the man who 
brought the letter, and his reply. Hdji F&zil 
said that it would be safer to give a bill of 
exchange. Chanda S4hib took the pagodas 
and replied that no one could be found to 
give a bill. The names of certain- jemadars 
were then mentioned, and in the end it was 
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decided to send for Misri KMn, son of 
Muhammad Kh^n Sulaim&n, as he was 
considered likely to convey the money 
safely. Chand4 S4hib asked me to inform 
the Governor and to ask him to have boats 
ready from Alamharai to Khnim^du on 
Tuesday. I agreed to do so and taking leave 
of him came and informed the Governor 
as soon as he had returned at six o’clock 
from his drive. 

We then discussed N^sir Jang’s halt at 
Wandiwash, his increasing demands in conse- 
quence of the humility of the fort-people, 
his making Husain ’ All Khan’s wife complain 
so that Mir Asad might become the more 
troublesome, and his resolve to reduce the 
NavMts by wresting from them all their 
wealth. I added the common report that 
N&sir Jang was being troubled with many 
complaints against the Navaits. The Gov- 
ernor replied that the times were good enough 
for those who smite others on the mouth, but 
that the meek suffered. I then took leave and 
went to the nut-godown. 

Saturday, May 23 } — At nine o’clock this 
morning I told the Governor that it had 
been arranged to send the pagodas to Muzaf- 
far Jang by Misri Kh4n, Muhammad Kh&n 


^ \Zth Vo^igdsi pramddilta 6th day after the full moon* 
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Sulaimfin’s son, and that the servant had 
taken Chand4 Sfi^hib’s and H4ji F^zil’s letters, 
accompanied by Misri Khan’s man. I also 
reported that the Wandiwash affair which 
had at first been settled for 2| lakhs of rupees 
had now been settled for 6 lakhs, including 
a lakh of rupees for darb^r charges, that 
Chandfi. S&hib had told me that he had 
received news of this from Wandiwash, that 
N4sir Jang proposed to march on Monday after 
receiving the money, that Saiyid Lashkar 
Elh4n, Saiyid Sharif Kh^n and Sultanji who 
are mansabdars of 20,000 horse were said to 
have obtained dresses of honour and marched 
in advance, and that the mansabdars of 400 
and 500 horse who had accompanied N^sir 
Jang had taken leave and departed, with about 
10,000 horse in all. I did not hear any further 
news to-day. 

Tuesday, May 26} — To-day is the anni- 
versary of Pillai Avargal.* 

As the Governor has ordered that Chandfi, 
S&hib and Jaykr^m Pandit (who arrived last 
night from Nksir Jang’s camp on behalf of 
Shkh Nawkz Khkn and Mirzk ’Abd-ul-nabi) 
should be brought to him at six o’clock this 


^ 16 ^^ Vaigdsi, pramdMta. 

* i,e , the atinual ceremony in commemoration of the death of 
Banga father* 
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morning, I arose at four, bathed, performed 
all the ceremonies with the help of the Br&h- 
mans at sunrise, and sent E&yasam Chinnappay- 
yan to bring Chanda S&hib, Jayar^m Pandit, 
etc., with Madan^nda Pandit. I then went to 
my office. When I asked about the Governor, 
I learnt that he was asleep. He woke up at 
seven o’clock and ordered Chanda Sahib, etc., 
to be sent for. So I sent for vakil Subbayyan, 
and, having told him to bring Chand4 S&hib 
and others, went to the Governor’s. He was 
then dressing. Having learnt of my coming, 
he called me in and asked Jayaram Pandit’s 
news. I replied that I had not seen him, but 
that there was no news except what the Brah- 
man had heard and reported. Just then news 
came that the councillors were proceeding to 
the council-chamber. The Governor dressed 
himself, drank coffee, ordered chairs to be put 
in the central hall, sent for M. Bertrand and 
told him to desire the councillors to come 
again to-morrow, as he had to see Chand^ S&hib 
and their conversation would take some time. 
He sent them away accordingly. 

Chand^ Sahib, Qutb-ud-din Kh4n, Mir 
A’azam and Jayaram Pandit then arrived. The 
Governor asked why Mirz4 ’Abd-ul-nabi was 
absent. JayarAm Pandit said that he had not 
been sent for. He was then fetched. The 
Governor then turned to Jayardm Pandit 
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and asked what had been the result of the 
discussions with Sh^h Naw^z Kh&,n. He 
replied, ‘Your proposals and theirs do not 
agree. So they sent nfe hack in order that, if 
you agree to their terms, I can inform them and 
return here with nobles to make a final agree- 
ment.’ He asked what they wished. Jayar&m 
Pandit replied in the presence of Chandfi, S4hib 
and others, ‘ It has been resolved to lease Trichi- 
nopoly and Tanjore to you. You can occupy 
them and then lease them to Chand4 S^hib. 
Arcot, etc., are to be under Shah Nawaz Kh4n. 
If Chanda Sahib will act for four or five months 
as Sh4h Naw&z Kh&n desires and pay the 
tribute for Trichinopoly, etc., according to 
agreement, he shall receive Arcot. As regards 
the money owed you by Muzaffar Jang, Chand4 
S&hib must pay you in return for receiving 
Trichinopoly, etc. Muzaffar Jang’s bond must 
be returned and his family sent away to him. 
If you agree to this and write accordingly, they 
will send a Maratha noble with, a letter. In 
order to convince you of this, I have brought 
letters from Sh4h Naw4z Kh&n, and the villages 
mortgaged to you for money lent to Chanda 
S^hib shall be put into your possession.’ The 
Governor replied that Sh&h Naw4z KhS,n must 
give a written promise to deliver Arcot to 
Ohand^ S^hib on his departure in five or six 
months’ time, when he had settled the rent, 
z 
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Jayar^m Pandit replied that they disliked 
giving a written promise but that they would 
declare their willingness to lease the subah if 
he behaved to their satisfaction, in order to 
he at liberty should he act otherwise. The 
Governor replied, ‘ The Tan j ore affair cannot 
be settled now for the Cauvery, the Coleroon 
and their canals are full of water; it can only 
be taken in January. Till then the manage- 
ment of the Tan j ore peshkash must be left to 
Chand& Sahib ; if the Tan j ore people learnt 
that I intended to occupy it, they would apply 
to the English, Dutch, etc., grant them territory, 
obtain their assistance and take precautions, 
so that wo should lose many, and fail to take the 
fort. For that purpose, I need not ask for your 
help ; I can take it myself ; but lands round 
K&,rikM must be given me to meet the cost of 
maintaining troops, supplying powder, shot, 
etc., and to compensate the loss of life.’ Jaya- 
r4m Pandit said that they had made up their 
minds to seize Tan j ore and grant it out. The 
Governor replied that Nasir Jang could not 
take it even with the whole of his army. 
Jayar4m Pandit admitted it, but said that 
Shfth Naw^z Khan wished himself to be con- 
sidered the captor of the fort even though the 
French actually conquered it. The Governor 
replied, ‘ I will take the fort and give an 
account of the cost. I shall be satisfied with 
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lands equal to the cost of the expedition.’ 
JayarS-m Pandit agreed that this was just. 

He added, ‘ Muhammad ’Ali Kh^n is hard 
pressed for money. He has even stopped the 
naubat. He is required to pay at once 80 
lakhs of rupees due from Anwar-ud-din Kh&n 
for the subah of Arcot. As Muhammad ’Ali 
Kh4n is to receive Arcot, Mahfuz KhS,n says 
that he will do nothing but turn faqir and go 
to Mecca. ‘ So he has sent his elephants, horses, 
etc., to Muhammad Ali Khan and is pre- 
paring to go. Saiyid Lashkar Khan, Saiyid 
Sharif Khan, Sultanji, etc., have marched with 
20,000 horse. Kamachandra Eao (Eaja Chandra- 
s^nan’s son) has sent his troops in advance and 
is remaining with only a few men. Abd-ul- 
nabi Kh4n of Cuddapah and the other Pathan 
Naw&,bs have done the same. So Nasir Jang 
cannot stay here long, but must soon depart. 
That is why he is in haste.’ The Governor 
said, ‘ What ! Are they angry with Ndsir 
Jang ? or why should they have gone ? ’ He 
replied, ‘ All. in the camp but Shah Nawaz 
Kh&n, Kh4zi D^yem and Moro Pandit want 


^ Mahfuz Khftn had been made prisoner at Ambhr, but had made 
his peace by promising to pay MuZStifar Jang 11 lakhs for the Trichino- 
poly country (Vol. VI, pp. 155 and 292). He had at once joined 
Nistr Jang on the latter’s airiAral, and apparently was disgusted by the 
little attention paid to him. His pilgrimage to Mecca however was 
a mere feint. He remained in the camp, and in 1751 accompanied 
Muiaffar Jang to the northward. 
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to overthrow N4str Jang. Not a single one 
else supports him.’ — ‘In the cannonade on 
Saturday, April 3 or 4, when you attacked 
Muzaffar Jang [ ].’ 

Thursday^ May 28 } — At nine o’clock to-night 
the marriage procession of Muttu Alagappa 
Chetti’s daughter took place. I accompanied 
it as far as the grass bazaar. Then, having 
taken leave of the marriage party, I visited 
Muhi-ud-din S4hib (Dastgir Sahib’s son) who 
is living at the Sunguvar’s godown; and then 
came home. Siddhi Khan (son of Satt^r Khan, 
the old killedar of Gingee) visited me. Then 
Shaikh S^hib and Ayy^kannu Chetti of Porto 
Novo came and took leave. 

Then a man came running, and said that 
the Palli head-peon, Chinnatambi, and two 
Company’s peons had seized and imprisoned 
in the Nayinar’s house, under pretence of the 
Governor’s orders, four of the dancing-girls 
attached to the K41ahasti Iswaran temple and 
who were following the procession.* When 
I was in the pandal near the nut-godown on 
the evening of Monday, May 25, Chinna 
Parasur5.ma Pillai, the broker Appu, Alagappa 
Mudali, Periyanna Mudali, Muruga Pillai and 


^ 18th Vaigdsi, PramdMta* 

* From a subsequent passage, it appears that these dancing-girls 
belonged to the left-hand castes. The procession was that of a left- 
hand caste wedding. 
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Kad^kumaran* complained to me that when- 
ever they passed along the Chetti Street on 
their way to a marriage, the dancing-girls never 
rose in their honour, as was the former custom, 
and they said that, if these were taught to show 
due respect, I should be honoured as a reformer 
of manners. I replied, ‘ If that was the 
custom of old, how has it fallen now into 
disuse ? I will send for them, question them and 
let you know.’ So saying I sent for Nallatambi 
Arun^chala Chetti and questioned him. He 
said, ‘ Only a few persons were given that mark 
of respect, — not all. I do not know what took 
place at Muttu Alagappa Chetti’s house. I 
will enquire and let you know to-morrow.’ So 
saying he went home. Arun^chala Chetti also 
said that ho would inform Chinna Parasur&,ma 
Pillai and others of the right-hand castes 
to-morrow. I also told them to come. They 
observed, ‘ We used to be invited to dances, and 
we used to go and receive pan supdri. But 
this is done no longer. They^ used to dance at 
Arump^tai Pillai’s® house at Pongal but they 
have ceased to do so. Besides they frequent 
other right-hand caste people. Do the right- 
hand caste dancing-girls publicly frequent left- 


^ Apparently all right-hand caste people. 

* Left-hand caste dancing-girls. 

^ The Pillais belong to the right-hand castes. 
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hand caste people ? They only do so in secret.^ 
To-night is the auspicious time fixed for the 
marriage. What can be done if the matter is 
put off ? ’ I replied, ‘ Things must be managed 
in a friendly way. The right-hand caste people 
cannot be allowed to claim this as of right. 
Else why should castes be divided between 
the right-hand and the left ? How can this be 
allowed if it causes strife ? I have never seen 
such a thing in all the 30 years I have lived 
here, and how can it be permitted now ? The 
others have gone away saying that they will 
come to-morrow. You can do the same.’ So 
saying I dismissed them. But they said, ‘ You 
are protector of the right-hand castes, and what 
you grant none will resist.’ I replied, ‘ I desire 
you to enjoy all you have a right to. But the 
other side must be heard also. Then only can 
due judgment be given, or it may bo settled by 
arbitrators. Anyhow, they have said that they 
will come to-morrow. I will hear what they 
have to say and do what is necessary. So 
come to-morrow.’ So saying, I dismissed them, 
and they departed. 

Friday, May 29 ? — The Governor sent for 
me this morning and asked if there was news 
from N&sir Jang’s' camp. I said, ‘ I hear that 

^ The right-hand castes claimed superiority over the left-hand 
castes. 

* 19th Vaigdsi^ PromHUa* 
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on Tuesday Moro Pandit and Muhammad ’All 
Khan (Anwar-ud-din Khan’s son) went to the 
fort of Wandiwash, and promised Taqi S&hib 
to settle his affair for 9 lakhs of rupees and to 
present him to Nasir Jang. Nasir Jang agreed 
to see him the next day. He was therefore to 
visit him on Wednesday. When Muhammad 
’All Kh4n went into the Wandiwash fort 
and spoke with Taqi S4hib, it was agreed 
and confirmed by an oath of friendship that 
Muhammad ’Alt Khan should bo appointed 
the subahdar of Arcot and Taqi Sahib his 
diwa^n. Muhammad ’All Kh4n and Mor6 
Pandit were given a dress of honour and ^ 
large Achin horse each. Having received these 
presents, they brought Taqi Sfihib to visit 
N&,sir Jang.’ — ‘ Has Chand^ Sfihib heard any 
news?’ the Governor asked. ‘Nothing more 
than I have related,’ I replied. ‘What does he 
say to it ? ’ he asked. ‘ What can he say ? ’ I 
answered ; ‘ He says that Nfisir Jang has 
received nine or ten lakhs of rupees besides 
money for darbar expenses ; whereas if Taqi 
S4hib had given him a quarter or a fifth of 
this, he would have prevented N^sir Jang’s 
ever coming south. Chanda S^hib made Taqi 
S^hib master of the whole country, — whereby 
he gained some ten lakhs of rupees, but gave 
nothing to Chandfi S^hib, and would not even 
let him have five or ten thousand rupees when 
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he was hard pressed for money ; so Taqi S4hib 
has played false in all ways, making money 
for himself, giving money to Nasir Jang, and 
even assisting to overthrow Chanda S^hib. 
He says that you have helped him as though 
you had been his father and mother, so much 
that his obligations to you eat into his heart.’ 
— ‘ That is perfectly true,’ the Governor said. 

He then asked me if Jayaram Pandit knew 
of this. I said I believed he was present when 
the matter was discussed. ‘ What did he say ? ’ 
the Governor asked. ‘ He says,’ I replied, 
‘that, if [Taqi Sahib] had not visited N4sir 
Jang, the latter would have quitted Wandiwash 
ior Arcot, granted Arcot to Chanda S&hib and 
marched away ; but that though [Chand4 
Sahib’s] brother-in-law, the Navaits and Mir 
Asad had ruined the affair, nevertheless they 
feared the Governor-General S^hib of Pondi- 
chery, and that he believed their terror of the 
French would still secure Arcot for Chand4 
S&hib and release for Muzaffar Jang.’ The 
Governor agreed, and asked if Jayaram Pandit 
would reach Wandiwash to-day. I replied 
that he would only get there to-morrow. 

Then the Second and other Councillors 
came. The Governor dressed, asked them to 
attend him, and went to the Council hall 
on the west. The Council broke up at half -past 
ten and all went home. 
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The Governor afterwards sent for me and 
giving me a broad Tan j ore girdle of gold, in 
twenty-four parts, each set with precious stones, 
desired to have it valued. He also said, ‘ The 
renters owe a year and a half’s rent and there 
is no money for the monthly pay ; so order 
them to pay, and, if they fail, imprison them 
in the Choultry.’ I agreed, went to my office, 
and sent Vira N4yakkan to tell K&lav&y 
Kumara Pillai, K4miyappa Mudali of Olu- 
karai, etc., about it. 

I gave the girdle to Kandal Guruvappa 
Chetti to be shown to Uttir^ Peddu Chetti and 
Margasah&,ya Chetti for valuation. I then 
came home. 

Details of the valuation written by KandM 
Guruvappa Chetti, Peddu Chetti and Marga- 
[sah&ya} Chetti this afternoon : — 

A broad gold girdle, in sections, set with pre- Pagodas 
. cions stones, weighing ... ... ... 180 

210 small diamonds weighing 30 manjddis at 

5 pagodas a manjadi ♦ ♦ . ... ... ... 150 

10 rubies in the middle ... ... ... 15 

180 small rubies ... ... 36 

160 small rubies ... ... ... ... 4 

too emeralds weighing 25 ratis at li pagodas 
per rati 37i 

96 small emeralds weighing 12 ratis at 1 

pagoda rati ... ... ... ... 12 

Gold weighing 143i pagodas (deducting 20 
pagodas’ weight o£ lac) at It pagodas per 
pagoda weight. Total cost of gold ... 180 

Total ... mi 


AJl 
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Thus Kand&l Guruvappa Chetti, M4rga: 
sah^ya Chetti and others valued the girdle. 

At six o’clock this evening I and Mada- 
n^nda Pandit took the jewel to the Governor 
who was in the central hall, gave it to him, 
and reported its valuation at 430 pagodas 
at 320 rupees. The Governor said that 
3,000 rupees was asked for it, and inquired what 
was its value in rupees. I said, 1,376 rupees. 
Thereupon the Governor told me not to 
mention the value to M. Duplan if he should 
ask me. I said that I should never do so with- 
out his orders, and gave back the jewel. He 
looked at it and said that it only contained 
small stones without a single one of any value. 
I said that jewellery was often like that, and 
that valuable stones were not often for sale, 
though many were to be had when Chanda 
S^hib took Trichinopoly. He said that he 
had heard so himself. 

Dost Muhammad (Muzaffar Khan’s vakil) 
came and said that a sepoy who had gone to 
Chetpattu reported that Mir Asad, who had 
visited Nasir Jang’s camp, had fled thence 
with two servants to the Chetpattu fort and 
that he had seen him there. The Governor 
rejoiced at this and [asked] if it was true. 
The other «aid that it must be true, for it had 
been reported by one of his own sepoys. The 
Governor asked why he should have fled. 
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D68t [Muhammad] replied, ‘The treasure of 
Safdar ’AH Kh&n is there. It is not known 
what passed during Taqi Sahib’s visit to camp, 
but they say that he fled in consequence of 
what was said there. ’ The Governor continued, 

‘ Every one knows that Mir Asad has Safdar 
’Ali Khan’s treasure. That cannot be the 
reason. As N&sir Jang was about to march, 
and as ho had shown no favour to Mir Asad, 
the latter feared that he might be asked for 
his accounts, and so fled. N&sir Jang distrusts 
all the killedars and will imprison them.’ 

The Governor then sent for M. Buplan 
and ordered TyS,gu to bring the girdle and 
place it on a chair. He and M. Duplan looked 
at it and discussed its value. I and Mada.- 
ndnda Pandit went to my office. 

I then sent for Subbayyan, and told him to 
go to Chanda. Sahib and ask if he had heard 
of Mir Asad’s flight. When Subbayyan asked 
him, he said, ‘ Taqi Sahib visited N4sir Jang, 
and having taken leave of him yesterday 
morning, returned to the fort of Wandiwash, 
on which many guns were fired from the fort 
and festivities held. He visited every house 
except my wife’s, enquiring after the welfare 
of all, and congratulating them. My wife has 
written to me about it with great displeasure. 
I think N&sir Jang sets out to-morrow for 
Arcot, stays there five or six days, determines 
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ithe Arcot appointment and then proceeds to 
Hyderabad.’ Subbayyan added that, as he was 
coming away, the SUhib’s son who was upstairs 
called him and told him he had heard of Mir 
Asad’s flight from a Fort St. David Brfihman 
and that the news must be true. He returned 
therefore to Chanda S4hib but the latter did 
not believe the story. 

A messenger with a letter from MuzafPar 
Jang to his family reports that the Wandiwash 
affair has been settled, that Taqi S&.hib has 
returned to his fort, and that Nasir Jang 
marched to-day. He set out this morning 
with the letter and has just arrived. I desired 
him to tell H^ji Fazil to bring the letter 
to-morrow, and so dismissed him. He said he 
had brought letters for H^ji Fdzil, Chand^ 
S4hib and the Governor, and that H4ji F&zil 
should bring the letter to-morrow, so that the 
matter could be discussed. I told him to come 
back to-morrow morning and dismissed him. 

When I went to the Governor this morning, 
he said nothing about the imprisonment last 
night of the left-hand caste dancing-girls or 
the complaints of the right-hand caste people 
that the dancing-girls did not show respect 
by standing up in their presence ; so I said 
nothing either, as he had ordered their 
imprisonment. I do not know why he said 
nothing. I must find out his intentiop before 
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I say anything. I shall find out from hia 
conversation to-morrow. 

When I had taken food at two o’clock this 
afternoon, the left-hand caste people came in 
a body and said, ‘ Last night we complained 
of the injustice that has been done ; and a 
ceremony this morning prevented us from 
coming to you then ; so we have come now. 
We liave documents signed at an assembly in 
M. Martin’s time recording the privileges of 
the right and left-hand caste people, and we 
will bring them. Please wait till then.’ I 
dismissed them, saying they might do so, that 
I Would read the papers and inform the 
Governor, but that four respectable persons 
had better come instead of a crowd. They 
returned at half-past eleven to-night with the 
documents drawn up in M. Martin’s time, the 
temple agreement drawn up in Sdrvari^ that 
drawn in M. Lenoir’s time permitting Par^ 
vSttai^, that allowing the left-hand people’s 
horses and palankins to pass along thd ll&j& 
Street and certain streets common to both, 
and finally that drawn up in the present Govt 
ernor’s time cancelling the original deed and 
substituting another. After reading these 

‘ 1720 . 

• A festival, celebrated by a procession of the images of the Gods, 
on the last day of Dasara. The procession always proceeds to a point 
outside the town (or village), and is said to be connected with the 
anoient custom of beginning military campaigns on that day« 
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documents, I told them that they did not touch 
the point and that they had better consult 
Ponnayyar. They replied, ‘ If we disobey 
ancient custom, we shall merit blame, fines 
and punishment. But how is it just to change 
customs, and imprison our people without 
sending for us and making enquiry ? Those 
who accuse us of violating custom should be 
imprisoned and fined. In future right-hand 
caste people shall not ride on elephants, 
etc., without our permission, and we also will 
right ourselves if their dancing-girls do not 
show us due respect. Else we will leave the 
town. We are blameless and have kept 
entirely within our rights ; no enquiry has 
been made and yet — an unheard-of thing — on 
the very day of the procession our dancing-girls 
have been seized and imprisoned because some 
one complains he was treated with disrespect. 
An enquiry should have been held and the 
guilty punished. But if instead men seek to 
establish what has never been heard of in this 
town, and the Governor does as they desire, 
we will go where we shall be respected. What 
are the limits assigned to the right and left- 
hand castes and why have such limits been 
established ? ’ Thus they stated their griev- 
ances. Eefiecting that no definite decision 
could be given, I said, ‘ Leave off argument 
and consider what can be done. If you will come 
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to the Governor two at a time, I will ask him 
to enquire and settle the matter. This is the 
utmost I can do,’ So saying I dismissed them. 
I could easily have told them where justice 
lay, hut refrained, knowing who were at the 
bottom of the case and wishing to avoid 
needless dissatisfaction. They went away 
saying that they would consider and return. 
Who can settle anything when such injustice 
is done in the town ? This city is not yet 
destined to prosperity, and until God wills it, 
what efforts can bring it to pass ? 

Saturday^ May 30 } — This morning Haji 
F&zil brought to the Governor Muzaffar Jang’s 
letter written from Nasir Jang’s camp. The 
Governor looked at it, and desired me to report 
its contents to him, from Madananda Pandit’s 
reading. Madananda Pandit read to the 
following effect : — ‘ I am now in the severest 
custody and I fear I shall never escape with 
my life ; and even if I did, what could 
I do ? If therefore you will protect my mother, 
wife and children, maintain them, and suffer 
them to dwell in the shrine of your presence, 
it is well ; otherwise, take what they have, 
and send them here with only their raiment 
for them to share my imprisonment. I ain 
drowned in an ocean of sorrows and I swear 


^ 20th Vaigdsi, PramddMa* 
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by my mother, son and wife that none hut you 
can save me. This is the truth.’ 

Thus the letter betrayed the writer’s terror. 
When I accordingly reported the contents, the 
Governor said, ‘ He has lost his wits in prison, 
else he would never have written so.’ Haji 
F&zil said that must be true. He then asked 
the camp news. H4ji Fdzil replied that the 
army had marched yesterday from Wandi- 
wash to Arcot. 

The following news came at six o’clock 
this evening : — 

Yesterday Nfi-sir Jang’s troops marched 
from Wandiwash to Purisai. Taqi S4hib has 
settled affairs for nine lakhs of rupees (five to 
be paid by himself and four by Muhammad 
’Ali Khan of Polffr). He promised N4sir Jang 
to make Muhammad ’Ali Khan of PoMr swear 
to be friends with Anwar-ud-din’s son and 
abandon Chanda S4hib ; otherwise he should 
be delivered up to be dealt with as Nasir Jang 
pleased. NS.sir Jang agreed, and desired ’Ali 
Naqi S^hib to remain in camp and Taqi S&.hib 
to depart to his killa. On his return he told 
Muhammad ’Ali Kh&n of P61ffr to pay four 
lakhs of rupees and to swear to help Muham- 
mad ’Ali Kh&n (son of Anwar-ud-din Kh&n) ; 
but Muhammad ’Ali Kh&,n of P61ffr replied 
that he could neither find the money nor 
swear to join Anwar-ud-din Khan’s son, a 
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stranger, against ChandA SA,hib, his brother by 
blood ; that, even if he swore to do so, he could 
not carry it out, that he would not promise 
what wns impossible and so perjure himself 
and shorten his days. He was then sent 
to NAsir Jang. The latter in anger demanded 
why he had neither visited him nor paid 
what he had agreed, and gave him into the 
custody of a Moghul jemadar of 300 horse 
with orders to treat him severely and not to 
suffer him even to eat unless he paid 300 
rupees. Muhammad ’Ali KhA,n has written 
to Chand& S&hih, saying that he is being 
severely treated by the Moghul. Chand4 S4hib 
desired me to report this to the Governor. 

I informed the Governor accordingly. He 
said, ‘ Let Chand& S&hib tell him not to pay 
a single cash. [N&sir Jang] may halt ten or 
fifteen days and will then go away. So he 
need fear nothing. Tell Chanda Sahib not 
to mention this to any one.’ I said I would 
tell him. 

He then asked the news brought by the 
Coja who had arrived at Muzaffar Jang’s 
house on horseback. I said, ‘ He reports that 
Nisir Jang has left Wandiwash, and will reach 
Arcot in four days, that he will feast there 
for nine days to celebrate Muzaffar Jang’s 
capture and then proceed to Hyderabad ; if 
the river is too high to cross, he will halt in 
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the Mysore country. He will bestow a dress 
of honour on Muzaffar Jang before he goes 
and Muzaffar Jang is now less closely im- 
prisoned.’ Thereon the Governor told me to 
send for him. He came, and replied to the 
Governor’s questions as follows : — 

‘N&sir Jang intends to feast at Arcot for 
nine days, give a dress of honour to Muzaffar 
Jang and then proceed to Hyderabad, halting 
at Sirpi and elsewhere if the river is too high 
to cross. There is no other news.’ The" 
Governor then asked if he had heard of the 
subah’s being granted to Muhammad ’All 
Kh&.n. He replied, ‘ It is true that such a 
grant has been made for the present ; but I 
hear that, when Muzaffar Jang has paid his 
dues, he will receive the subah. Mir Asad’s 
supposed influence over Nasir Jang merely 
consists in his carrying tales to him against 
the killedars and getting money from them 
for NS-sir Jang ; he will be in danger of his 
life once the killedars’ dues have been paid 
just as the torch that lights a funeral pile is 
itself consumed.’ 

The Governor then asked if he had seen or 
spoken to Muzaffar Jang and how he was. He 
replied, ‘ When Muzaffar Jang was suffering 
much from an abscess under the arm, N4sir 
Jang visited him, and said that, when he was 
imprisoned by his father, he suffered much for 
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a whjple year, but that Muzaffar Jang had been 
very differently treated ; and he asked him 
why he was so low after but twenty days ; 
promised him that he should soon be at 
liberty ; and encouraged him, reminding him 
that he was given all he wanted, and that he 
could eat in peace. Then he departed. After 
this he was not ill-treated. Four servants and 
six attend ers were directed to wait on him, and 
the guards and dalayets, etc., were withdrawn. 
Quarters have been prepared, and servants 
appointed to admit the nobles and others who 
wish to visit him. He now lives at ease.’ — 

‘ Did you visit him ? ’ the Governor asked. 
He answered that he had. He added that 
Saiyid Lashkar Khfi,n, Jamil Beg Kh4n and 
others who had gone in advance had been 
ordered not to advance too far, and that con- 
sequently those who were at Arcot, LM&p^ttai, 
Punnai and thereabouts had halted. He was 
then asked what Mahfuz Khan was doing. 
He replied that he had become a faqir with 
the purpose Of visiting Mecca but that he 
was now delaying because N^sir Jang had 
held out hopes of giving him the subah when 
Muhammad ’All Khan had paid his dues. 
The Governor then asked if Mir Asad had 
fled. He replied that he had seen him the 
day before yesterday and knew no reason 
why he should have fled. It was then half- 
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past eight, so water was brought for the 
Governor to wash his hands before supper. 
He therefore gave him leave and he went to 
the house where Muzaffar Jang’s women were. 
1 went to the nut-godown. 

M. du Bocage, Captain of the ship fitted out 
in Bengal,' which reached the Pondichery 
roads but has been prevented from sailing for 
Jeddah, sailed to-day for Bengal with M. de 
Glainville, son of the Governor’s sister, as 
super-cargo.* She lahded 600 or 700 bales of 
cloth intended for Jeddah and 150 candies of 
sugar, which she replaced with salt. She will 
take in more salt at Covelong, proceed to 
Bengal, return in September, and then, having 
taken in the goods landed here, will sail 
for Jeddah. Father Coeurdoux, the Superior 
of St. Paul’s Church, sailed on her for Bengal. 
Rkjendrasw^mi, who was here before, has 
become the Superior. All say that he is good 
and wishes well to all.* 

When the Governor returned from mass, 
I went and spoke with him. He asked where 

^ She was the Bon Voyage. 

® He was appointed to the Company’s service at the age of 21 
(Company to the Council, Nov. 25, 1741, PM* No. 6). He was 
stationed in Bengal at this time {Arch, dee Col. C* 15), and died at 
Mocha in the following year (Corrce, de Pond Ich Ary avec Bengal t 
Vol. Ill, p. 166). 

^ Ranga Pillai seems mistaken in sending Father Coeurdoux to 
Bengal at this time. See Rev. Hist.., de VInde Franqaise., 1918, p. 210. 
1 have not been able to ascertain what Jesuit father adopted the name 
of R^j^-ndrasw^mi ; but the adoption of such names seems not to have 
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Jang was. I replied, ‘ There is a large 
tope with a tank and a bungalow near Kalavai. 
I hear that he will halt there to-day and that 
Safdar Husain Kh4n, the Killedar, will enter- 
tain him, after which he will proceed to Arcot 
to-morrow. This is one piece of news. I also 
hear that, after halting at Arcot, he will go to 
Sirpi and those parts but nothing is certainly 
known.’ — ‘ I believe so,’ the Governor said, and 
after talking about other matters, he added, 
‘ Toranams must be tied in the Tiruviti, 
Panruti and Villupuram countries ; and the 
mortgage amounts for Chidambaram and 
Bhuvanagiri must be got from Muhammad 
Kh&.n.' I replied, ‘ Ready money can be got 
from the latter only ; no reliance can be placed 
on the former. Muhammad Kh4n is wealthy, 
so we can easily get money from him if we 
send a few soldiers with a mortar.’ The Gov- 
ernor said this should be done, and directed 
me to remind him to-morrow. I replied that 
I had all that was necessary and went to the 
nut-godown. • 

At six o’clock this evening, Chanda S&hib’s 
Br&hman, E^ghava Pandit, brought a slip of 
paper, two fingers broad, containing four or 
five lines of Marathi which he read to Mada- 
nS,nda Pandit as follows : — ‘ I cannot describe 
the diflSculties that Taqi Sfihib is causing. He 
is making me leave the fort at once. I shall 
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do as you order,’ Thus he read the letter from 
Chand^ S&hih’s wife. He added, ‘ I cannot 
describe the troubles caused by Taqi S&hib 
and others who are making our people leave 
the fort. No one is allowed to visit Chandd 
S&hib’s wife, nor are her people allowed to go 
out. The rude words with which he ordered 
her to leave the fort are indescribable.’ Such 
was the message ChandA. Sahib sent by 
E&ghava pandit. When the Governor returned 
at six o’clock from hearing mass at the Capu- 
chins’ Church, 1 took E&ghava Pandit and 
Madananda Pandit, and reported the news. 
The Governor said that she should not leave 
the fort, however troublesome Taqi S4hib 
might be. We told Efi,ghava Pandit. The 
Governor was surprised at Taqi S4hib’s thus 
treating Chanda S4hib ; and abusing the 
former, dismissed Eaghava Pandit. We took 
leave and went to the nut-godown. 

The Governor has never asked about the 
left-hand caste dancing-girls’ imprisonment 
three days ago or the right-hand caste people’s 
complaints of their lack of respect. So I have 
said nothing. I now hear that he is asking 
why the left-hand caste people have not 
brought money for their release, as he was 
told they would. The lame Nayin^r recom- 
mended that two or three of Arun4chala 
Chetti’s concubines should be imprisoned. So 
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the Gon,cubines of Aran6,chala Chetti and 
others were imprisoned this afternoon. Aru- 
n4chala Chetti feels as though he had lost his 
head ; never has such grief been seen. Aru- 
n^chala Chetti has caused this trouble, by 
complaining that the dancing-girls at the mar- 
riage in Muttu Alagappa Chetti’s house had 
not stood up in his presence, hoping thereby 
to disgrace Muttu Alagappa Chetti and make 
him obedient. He then boasted of what he 
had done, but when his adored concubines were 
imprisoned, he was more grieved and ashamed 
than if it had been his wife. The proverb says, 
‘According to the prosperous the world is 
flourishing, but according to the poor it is 
going to ruin.’ The truth of this saying is 
shown by Arunachala Chetti. Before his con- 
cubines were imprisoned, his joy was bound- 
less, but now his grief is indescribable. Both 
the one and the other were written on his coun- 
tenance. Now he is anxious to speak to the 
Governor at once, have his affair settled, and 
procure the release of the prisoners. The wise 
say that a man should not plot evil to others. 
What they had learnt by experience, they sang 
in verse. Such is the world. The prudent 
remembers that what must happen will hap- 
pen on the appointed day, and feels no sorrow. 
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JUNE 1750. 

Monday^ June 1 } — At ten o’clock this morn- 
ing, the Governor came out ready dressed. I 
had ascertained the camp news and told him 
that they would reach Arcot to-day. The 
Governor said, ‘ See what Taqi Sahib has done. 
His wife and Chand4 Sahib’s are sisters,'^ and he 
got all he has from his father-in-law’s house. 
Yet, caring nothing for honour, he has turned 
Chand4 Sahib’s wife out of the killa, and 
betrayed his brother-in-law, Muhammad ’Ali 
Khan.® How strange it is 1 Muzaffar Jang 
only wrote that he would come in order to 
induce us to agree to send 2,000 rupees for his 
expenses. He thought he could get money in 
no other way.’ I said that I thought so too. 
He continued, ‘ 1 think Jayaram Pandit came 
and promised to finish the business for the 
sake of getting 300 rupees. He may come 
again, boast in the same manner, and try to 
get some more.’ — ‘ Would you give him more ? ’ 
I asked. He said nothing ; so I went to the 
nut-godown. 

In order to procure the release of M. Coquet 
(Chief of the French Company’s factory at 

^ 22nd Vaigdsi, Pramdditta. 

* Both were daughters of Naw^b P6ftt ’Alt KhAn, 

** i,e., of 
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Masulipatam) and others, a sloop (whose name 
I do not know) flying the flamme-de-guerre 
was despatched to-night with 4 cannon, 1,600 
shot, sufficient powder, etc., 30 soldiers, 20 
Topasses, and their officers, who were warned 
that M. Bury had been seized when he called 
there in his sloop, not knowing that our French 
were in prison and that his goods had been 
seized. They also received necessary instruc- 
tions and the sloop will sail at dawn.' 

Two peons arrived this evening from Masu- 
lipatam with a letter from M. Coquet to the 
Governor. M. Lenoir who was at Y &n&ni sailed 
for Bengal aboard his sloop with all the goods, 
30 soldiers, etc., when Coja Namat-ul-lah Kh&n 
attacked the factory with his troops.^ He left 
fifteen guns in the factory, besides 25 bales of 
cloth, chairs and other furniture, in charge of 
six peons. Coja Namat-ul-lah Kh&n’s people 
broke in and encamped there ; so the peons 
came to Bunder and reported the matter to 
M. Coquet who has now written to the Governor. 

^ Ranga Pillai is mistaken regarding the destination of the 
sloop. She was sent with the detachment mentioned (under an officer 
named Plousquelet) to recover the Y^nA-m factory, which Lenoir had 
abandoned on the approach of the enemy. (Pondichery Council to the 
Company, September 20, 1750. Arch* de9 Ool.) 

* Lenoir did not sail at once for Bengal, but only withdrew to 
the mouth of the river, and there awaited Dupleix’ orders. ^ The 30 
soldiers mentioned had been sent to Y^n^m in 1749. Despite NAsir 
Jang's orders that the French factories were not to be plundered, only 
the four walls of the Y^nto factory were left standing by the Hoghu) 
ttoops. (Loc. ciU) 
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Before this, M. Le Boy* was seized and impri- 
soned in EUore and Eajahmundry, and he is 
still a prisoner, as such is God’s will. 

Tuesday, June 2.® — When I went to visit the 
Governor this morning, he asked if N&.sir Jang 
had reached Arcot. I replied, ‘ Yes.’ He con- 
tinued, ‘ One of the Company’s big elephants 
died yesterday ; another died to-day ; and I 
hear that a third is sick. What is the matter ? ’ 
I replied, ‘A large elephant belonging to 
Muzaffar Jang was with Shaikh Ibr&him and 
died yesterday. To-day one of Muzaffar Jang’s 
elephants with Muzaffar Kh4n fell sick and 
is almost dead. I am in charge of Muzaffar 
Jang’s elephants ; and six of them are very ill. 
Lately cattle have been dying in the town in 
great numbers ; and now elephants are being 
attacked.’ Then Muzaffar Khan came. He 
was asked what the matter was and he replied 
that the wind was bad for the elephants. ‘ Is 
not this wind always prevalent ? ’ Jie asked. 
I replied that it was a dry wind which would 
cease in a few days. Thereon the Governor 
asked if the sickness could have been caused 
by the grass or a snake-bite or something. I 


^ Appointed Sous-comnm in 1740 (Company to Pondichery, 
November 9, 1740, P.R, No. 6). At this time he was serving in the 
YA.nam factory. He was one of the few servants on whom Dupleix 
reported favourably in 1750. (Arch, des Col,^ C® 15.) 

9 ^3rd Vaigani, PramddAta 
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said that it was not, but that such diseases 
befell animals occasionally. ‘ True,’ he said. 

After this, Muzaffar Kh4n reminded the 
Governor of his promise to tell the merchants 
to give him 10,000 rupees’ worth of cloth. 
The Governor told me to speak to the merchants 
about it ; but his reply led me to believe that 
he wished to evade it. So I told Muzaffar 
Kh^n that I would speak to the merchants 
about it and let him know. After speaking 
with the Governor about Nasir Jang’s camp 
news, I and Muzaffar Khan came away. 

On the way, Muzaffar Kh&n handed me a 
list written in Portuguese and said that he 
wanted 4,000 rupees’ worth of Salampores and 
long cloth for the sepoys’ coats, 2,000 rupees’ 
worth of coarse cloth for their trousers, and 
2,000 rupees’ worth of cloth for turbans.’ 1 
said that I would speak to the merchants, and, 
taking leave, went to my office. 

The Governor sent for me at six o’clock 
this evening, and asked if any news had come 
from Arcot. .1 said that, as the troops marched 
by stages, no definite news would come, 
but that, if they had reached Arcot yester- 
day, news would come the day after to- 
morrow. 


^ Perhaps ifes worth noting that this shows (1) that the French 
sepoys were still wearing their traditional clothing, and (2) that their 
native commandants supplied them with it. 
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He then asked why the left-hand caste 
dancing-girls who were imprisoned for not 
standing up in the presence of the right-hand 
caste people, had not yet complained, although 
they had been six days in prison. I replied, 
‘ They say they should have been sent for and 
the matter enquired into before any one was 
imprisoned ; that what they did has always 
been the practice here, and that it was wrong 
to imprison them merely for behaving dis- 
respectfully. They add, that if they had failed 
in respect, similar disrespect should have been 
shown to them ; but instead of that a complaint 
was made to you, and they have been dis- 
honoured. They have come to complain to 
you about it.’ The Governor asked where they 
were. I said that they were near my office. 
He replied, ‘ I will do as they please. Now 
there is great difficulty in finding money for 
the sepoys as you know. If I give a note, will 
they give 20,000 rupees ? I want nothing more. 
The affair may be forgotten. The left-hand 
caste people are Maharajas, and can lend 
money. As soon as ships arrive from Europe, 
I will repay the principal with interest. 
Arrange this. As for the right-hand caste 
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But they never interfere in matters which dQn’t 
concern them.’ — ‘ True,’ he said and repeated 
that I was to speak to the left-hand caste 
people. I therefore took leave, saying that I 
would ask both sides to appear before him to- 
morrow, and went to my office. I told the 
left-hand caste people that the Governor wish- 
ed them to come to-morrow, and dismissed 
all but four, to whom I related what the 
Governor had hinted. They were alarmed, 
and said, ‘ Where can we find money ? If 
justice is done, we will remain here ; but 
otherwise we will depart, since the time has 
come for us neither to oat nor drink here.’ 
When I explained how matters stood, they 
were somewhat pacified and said, ‘ What 
wealth have we ? But we might make a small 
present. We will think over it.’ So saying, 
they went away. I sent for the headman to 
tell the right-hand caste people to come to- 
morrow, and came home at nine o’clock. 

Papu Eeddi, the poligar who recently seized 
Turaiyiir, and Varadaraja Reddi, the newly 
appointed dalav&i, write as follows, after 
compliments : — The chief poligar and his 
younger brother’s son, who was minister, were 
on ill-terms. P6.pu Reddi, the chief poligar 
who had fled, returned with troops, entered 
Turaiyfir, captured the fort, seized and im- 
prisoned the minister who was exercising 
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authority in his father’s place and appointed 
his own son. As Varadaraja Keddi helped 
Guruvindamasi Reddi’s sons, he has been given 
the title of dalavM. P4pu Reddi writes 
that he has the fort and the country, that 
the minister has fled to Udaiyarpalaiyam and 
that he should not receive any assistance.^ He 
desires 100 flint-locks to be purchased and 
sent him. I replied with letters of compli- 
ments. 

Wednenda if, June 3 :^ — At a council held this 
morning, it was resolved to lease out to mo for 
five years the ton Karikal villages for 4,000 
pagodas instead of 3,500 pagodas as before. 
The villages leased out to KaiiakaiAya Mudali 
were leased to his younger brother for five 
years for 3,700 pagodas instead of 3,500. As 
M. Delarche is the notary, he was called and 
ordered to write cowles for five years in our 
names. I and Tanappa Mudali then said, 
‘ According to the former agreement, the year’s 
rent was to be paid in two instalments, the 
first in the month of K^rttigai * and the second 


’ seem to be thi-ee principal references to the Zemindari of 

Turaiyftr in oriental MSS. Library at Madras Qiackevxie MSS., Vol. 
Ill, p. “’.tid Local Reconh, Vol. VIII, p. ,330, and Vol. XL VII 
p. 120) ; hn throw any light on the incident here related. 
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in Ani.^ Let it now be written that the amount 
should be paid on January 31 and June 30.’ 
The Governor said to M. Delarche, ‘ The Tamil 
custom is neither to keep money on hand, nor 
to leave it with other people. In Europe 
merchants keep 5 or 6 lakhs’ worth of goods 
in stock and sell as much as a purchaser 
wants. Enter the dates as January and June.’ 
T^nappa Mudali then proposed that the lease 
should be given for eight years. The Gover- 
nor replied, ‘ The whole business of the farms 
is in your hands, so the leases may well be 
drawn for only three years.’ After talking for 
some time longer, he took leave. 

The Governor then said, ‘ 81 more villages 
have recently been added to Karikal. Find 
out what they can bo rented for. I will lease 
them also.’ I replied, ‘ You mentioned this 
before and I immediately wrote about it. I 
will do so again and inform you as soon as a 
reply comes.’ 

I think that many affairs must have been 
settled in codncil to-day. It was said this 
moaning that all councillors except M. Le 
Maire were to be summoned by the chobdars. 
Moreover when a council of war was held 
eight or nine days ago, there were certain 
differences, and M. Duplan was appointed Pro- 
cureur dv Roi. So I suppose the council has 


^ i.e., June- July. Th^fasU or revenue year begins in July. 
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closed without deciding (as was rumoured) 
who was to be mint-master.* 

The Governor then asked the news about 
N&sir Jang. I replied, ‘ There is a place called 
Punnai on the banks of the P&l&r beyond L&14- 
pdttai. I hear that his flag has been hoisted 
there and that he will halt for seven or eight 
days at Arcot.’ 

I reported that the right and left-hand caste 
people were in attendance. He asked what 
has been arranged regarding the matter he 
mentioned yesterday. I replied that they 
would make up their minds to-day. ‘ I will 
not see them,’ he said, ‘ until they have.’ I 
then went to the nut-godown, sent for both 
sides at noon, and, having told them that the 
Governor was busy and they might come again 
to-morrow, I came home at my usual meal- 
time. 

When I was going to the washing place at 
half -past five this evening, I met Haji ’Abd-ul- 
lah, the Turk, who accompanied M. Delarche 
and M. du Bausset on their embassy to NA,sir 


^ The mutiny of d’Auteuil’s officers received a certain amount of 
sympathy in Pondichery , just as happened at Calcutta in 1 766 with 
Clive’s mutinous officers. Their principal supporter was Le Maire, a 
councillor of eight years’ standing, Mint-master and Procureur du 
Roi, Dupleix accused him in his latter capacity of having communi- 
cated secret documents to the accused, and refused to preside at any 
council where he should sit. Le Maire then resigned and went home 
in the following autumn. (Dupleix to the Company, October 3. 1750 
Arch^ des Qol,) 
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Jang and who speaks ten or twelve languages J 
The next day he was seized and imprisoned by 
Shah Nawaz Kh4n but was afterwards released 
after having been put to much trouble. After 
travelling through Cuddapah, Nellore, Ganga- 
patnam, Dugarazpattanam, and other inland 
towns and seaports, he proceeded to Pulicat, 
Madras and Sadras, and entered the Pondi- 
chery limits to-day. I met him when I was 
going to inspect the washing place. He had 
nothing but the clothes he stood up in. He 
said, ‘ I was suspected of having accompanied 
the ambassadors only in order to report the 
camp news to them ; so I was imprisoned, ill- 
used and at last sent away. I went to Cudda- 
pah and those parts and Nellore, and have at 
last reached this place by land (as said above). 
Vizier Mansur ’Alt Kh&n’s paternal uncle’s 
son, Sher Jang, with a lakh of horse, has seized 
Burhanpur and other places belonging to 
Ndsir Jang. The Padshah has given firmans 
to the killedars, mansabdars, jaghirdars, etc., 
there declaring that Sher J ang has been appoint- 
ed subahdar of the Deccan, that those who 
assist and obey him will be confirmed in their 
respective places, but that the rest will be 
punished. So they have visited Sher Jang, the 
subahdar of Burhanpur, and obey his orders. 


‘ See Vol. VI, p. 376 mpra, 
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He may have taken Aurangabad by now. 
Nasir Jang does not know what to do about 
this ; he raves like one possessed or drunk ; 
and will not long enjoy his wealth. I am 
going to the Governor. Come with me so 
that we can discuss this at leisure. The 
Maratha horse have already plundered not 
only Nar&yanapettai, Gundumattukal and 
other pettahs beyond the Kistna but also 
Cuddapah.’ After relating this he took leave 
and went to the Governor. After inspecting 
the washing place, I returned to my office. 
When I went to the Governor’s at six o’clock, 
the Turk who knows twelve languages also 
came and visited the Governor. When he was 
relating what is written above, the Governor 
sent for me. I went, and, after taking part 
in the conversation, returned to my office. A 
room near the Governor’s kitchen which was 
used as a hospital for the sick, was given to 
him and he went there. 

Friday, June 5 } — The Governor did not get 
up and dress till ten o’clock. He [asked] the 
news about Nasir Jang. I replied, ‘ He is 
encamped at Arcot with the whole of his army. 
They will see the moon to-day, it being the 
first of their month.* I hear that Nasir Jang 
will march on the 11th leaving Sh4h Naw^z 


' Yaigdsif Pramdddta, 


® the Ut Rajah, 
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Kh4n behind. Malifuz Khan and Samp&ti llao 
boast that they will be given the joint manage- 
ment of the countiy, as Muhammad ’ Ali Khan, 
who has obtained the subah, can do nothing 
so long as he is hated by the French and will 
only discredit his supporters. In the life-time 
of his father, Anwar-ud-din Kh&n, he got a 
lease of Trichinopoly for 10 lakhs of rupees, and 
ruled many countries. He then amassed some 
25 lakhs of rupees. With his pride and boast- 
ings, he persuaded Nasir Jang that the country 
would never be at peace unless he was entrust- 
ed with the revenues. Thereupon Nasir Jang 
promised to give him Arcot on condition of 
protecting it from the French. [ Mahf uz Khan ] 
objected that they wished to give Arcot to 
Chanda Sahib and would never join his brother, 
and so asked leave to go to Mecca. N4sir 
Jang then promised him the subah when he 
had received money from Muhammad ’Ali, 
recommending him and Sampati Kao to offer 
the French oven greater jaghirs than Chanda 
S4hib had given them, with further villages 
in inam, the payment of Chanda Sahib’s and 
Hid&yat Muhi-ud-din Khan’s debts to them, 
and the continuation of the leases already made 
on yet more favourable terms, on condition of 
their no longer supporting Chanda Sahib, who 
could remain at Pondichery and should receive 
a jaghir and mansab. Accordingly Samp4ti 
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R&o wrote to the amaldS.r of Chinglepnt, LM& 
V idi Chand, desiring him to speak to me. That 
Lal^ is a sincere friend of mine. So he wrote 
to me about it. You know SeshA.dri Filial, 
my father-in-law, the poligar of Chingleput. 
Samp^ti R4o also wrote to him, asking him to 
write to me. He has done so. This is the 
news.’ 

On this the Governor observed that the 
grant of Arcot to Muhammad ’Ali KhS,n could 
not have been settled yet. I replied, ‘ I spoke 
of it eight days ago. This is true news. For 
fear of you, nobody dares to accept the subah, 
and all have declined it. This confirms what 
I told you before, that N4sir Jang has been pru- 
dent enough to decide to make peace with you 
and depart, taking with him Muzaffar Jang’s 
children.’ He admitted that, and directed me 
to write to Lala Vidi Chand and my father- 
in-law that Samp^ti Rao’s letters were false. 
He told mo to report their answers. 

I then said, ‘ Mudamiah of Chidambaram is 
collecting all his money and property and send- 
ing it to Devikottai. Periya Perumal Filial 
is his agent and is entrusted with all the 
accounts. He is doing what he pleases. The 
whole of the Chidambaram country and even 
Mud&miah himself fear him. The n4tt4rs of 
Chidambaram, and others complained to 
Mudamiah that he had made five or six lakhs by 
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plundering them, and produced accounts and 
witnesses. Then ’Abd-ul-nabi Khan of Cudda- 
pah^ growing angry with Mudamiah and Periya 
PerumM Pillai refused their presents (goods, 
tent materials, etc.) and in his anger resolved 
to remove them, examine their accounts, place 
them under guards, and seal up their houses. 
News has now come that Mudamiah is there- 
fore removing his goods and money to Devi- 
kottai under the protection of the English. If 
a few soldiers and sepoys be sent with a.couple 
of mortars, the amounts due on the Chidam- 
baram mortgage, the Bhuvanagiri lease and his 
occupation of thoYenkat^mpettai country after 
Nasir .Tang’s coming may be recovered; but 
if he escapes to Devikottai under the English, 
it will be difficult to do so.’ The Governor 
thereupon told me to write a letter in his 
name, and said that soldiers and sepoys should 
be sent to seize him when a reply had been 
received. I replied, ‘ I have already written 
him five or six letters, but he has taken no 
notice of them. Further delay would be 
unwise, so a letter should be written in your 
name.’ He then told me to write as follows : — 
‘I am astonished that you have taken no 
notice of Ranga Pillai’s letters. You do not 


^ The Nawhb of Ciiddapah held Chidambaram and appointed the 
faujdar of the place. See Calendar of the Madras Records^ 1740—44, 
p. 19. 
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understand the harm that you will thereby 
suffer. But I bear all with patience and write 
this to you remembering that you have long 
been a friend of the French. Therefore send 
the money due by the accounts, and let our 
friendship increase. Or will you only pay 
when your country and your town have been 
seized and your people and yourself put to 
great trouble? Write which you prefer and I 
will act accordingly.’ When I had written 
and sealed the letter, I asked if it was to be 
despatched. He said, yes. So I gave the letter 
to a peon. 

This evening a letter was delivered to 
the Governor from M. Coquet at Masuli- 
patam. News had already been received that 
M. Lenoir who was at the factory at Y4n4m 
had gone to Bengal, with all the goods, men 
and a few guns. The present news is that he 
has not gone to Bengal but that he is on an 
island situated north-east of Yanam in the 
Godavari, where there is a garden belonging 
to Mrityunjayan who serves under K4ma Baja 
of the warehouse. There they found refuge 
during the late Maratha invasion in these 
parts; the island is a league distant and M. 
Lenoir and others are there. 

I hear M. Coquet writes that 12,000 rupees 
have been exacted from the merchants, that 
Mattalnarasu is being asked for five or ten 
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thousand rupees to be sent to NS,sir Jang, that 
he himself is being asked to pay 15,000 pagodas, 
but that the amaldars tremble and say that they 
have behaved foolishly and that the French 
will come and burn or destroy the whole 
country; and the merchants fear the town will 
never regain its former prosperity. 

Saturday^ June 6 } — When I went to the 
Governor this morning, he asked the news. 
Then Shaikh Hasan, Dost Muhammad and 
Shaikh Ibrahim came. Shaikh Hasan got a 
bill of exchange from the Governor for 2,000 
rupees for his people at Mahe, and Shaikh 
Ibrahim got another for 500 rupees.'^ The 
Governor then asked Shaikh Hasan if he had 
heard any news from Arcot about Nasir Jang. 
He replied, ‘ Muhammad ’Ali Khan has sub- 
mitted a writing to the effect that he fears that 
he will not be able to manage the subah of 
Arcot. Thereupon Nasir Jang grow angry and 
asked why ho had said he could manage it, 
thereby obtaining a dress of honour. He now 
demands a fine of three lakhs of rupees and has 
cancelled the grant. It is now said Muham- 
mad ’Ali Khan has dismissed his troops. 
This is what my sepoys report from camp.’ 

Khdlif Khfi.n’s son, Asad Muhammad 
Kh^n, has received a letter from Timiri saying 


^ Faigdsi, Pramddiita, * Quere, levy-money for recruits. 
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that Sh&h NawA,z Kh^n will remain at Arcot, 
that Muhammad ’Ali Khan’s authority is not 
to be recognised, and that Chanda Sahib will be 
Naib. Every one is speaking of this. 

As I was about to report this to the 
Governor, M. Delarche brought the cowles for 
the Karik^l villages leased to me and T^nappa 
Mudali, and asked us both to sign. The 
Governor signed them after us, and then the 
Councillors. M. Delarche afterwards said 
jokingly that he would give us copies of them 
for a hundred rupees each. T^nappa Mudali 
said that it was not possible and that he had 
paid nothing before; but I said that something 
must be given because we had to ask him 
about the rent, etc., and that he should go to 
him to-morrow. I then said to M. Delarche, 
‘^You have drawn up the lease deed for five 
years, and we will therefore send something to 
please you. We have to learn certain things 
from you and we will visit you.’ 

I then told Madananda Pandit to road Asad 
Muhammad Khan’s letter and asked M. 
Delarche to translate the Persian into French. 
M. Delarche did so ; and the Governor talked 
with him about various matters. 

Father Frangois then came and the Gover- 
nor spoke with him. I therefore went to my 
office and M. Delarche went home, 
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M, Demoiiresne [?], the Governor’s butler, 
has presented a complaint to Madame that 
when two months ago Chilka Ilamabhadra 
Koddi drove off about 1,000 cattle, he also took 
6 or 7 of his, that he expected the money to bo 
paid by the Company, but that nothing had 
been paid, that every one said that the cattle 
had been driven off by her order and that 
therefore she should be asked about it. 
Madame is said to bo very angry at her name 
being mentioned, and to have ordered the man 
to bo put in irons and imprisoned at the 
choultry ; but when she learnt that the cattle 
had been driven off by the Nayiiiar, she ordered 
the irons to bo removed and the [other] to be 
imprisoned. [The Nayinar ?] says that ho is 
not to blame, for by her orders the chobdar 
came to him with the cattle, that he therefore 
could do nothing and only obeyed her orders. 
Ho adds that Krishna Reddi who carried oft’ 
the cattle is in Villiyanallur, and that he 
should be asked why he gave false messages, 
and punishodfor driving off the townspeople’s 
cattle ; and he asked her why ho should be 
imprisoned. She replied that he should have 
said that the cattle were driven off by the 
Governor’s orders and ordered him to be im- 
prisoned for his carelessness. 

At half-past eleven the Governor sent for 
me and said, ‘ Capitan Dom Luis de Almeida, 
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tie Portuguese^ has written from Goa for 
ceiiain goods. Get them ready accordingly.’ 
I said I would do so and came away. 

The Governor sent for mo again this even- 
ing and asked if there was any news. I 
replied that there was nothing fresh. 

He spoke contemptuously of Muhammad 
’All Khan’s business mentioned this morning, 
and asked why the merchants, etc., had not yet 
returned, though all had seen so great a man 
as Nasir Jang obliged to retreat and the town 
left in peace. As I could not say that people 
feared to come hero on account of his tolerat- 
ing litadame’s injustice, and as I had to 
satisfy him, I said that those who had gone 
away already knew their gain and loss, and 
would soon return. He agreed. 

Madananda Pandit remarked [to mo] : — 
‘ God has been pleased to make his glory shine 
over the earth like the sun ; and if he ruled 
with justice, the town would bo at peace. 
But owing to the misdeeds committed here, 
peons, Pallis, jungle-fellows, scavengers and 
Pariahs go in their palankins and exercise 
authority ; so how can the town be happy or 
peaceful ? But if the town is fortunate, those 
now in power will fall, great men will enjoy 


* The Viceroy of Goa at this time was Dom Pedro Miguel de 
Almeida, Marquez d’Alorua. Perhaps the individual mentioned was a 
relative of his. 
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their proper - position, their words will be 
obeyed, and there will be prosperity.’ As T 
know him well I replied indifferently. 

Simday, June 7 } — On his return from hear- 
ing mass this morning, the Govornoi' drank 
coffee. When he came out, I reported the 
contents of the cadjan letter from Krishna ji 
who accomiianied Jayaram Pandit. ‘ Nasir 
Jang is living at Arcot with his family in 
Chanda Sahib’s house built on the rivei* bank, 
Muzaffar Jang and otliers are at Shah Nawaz 
KliAii’s and Safdar ’Ali Khan’s houses. The 
other nobles are halting at various places. He 
will halt for 1 1 days at Arcot, and then march 
away. Muhammad ’Ali Khan said that he 
could manage Arcot if he were allowed to 
maintain 10,000 horse and receive all the collec- 
tions, but not otherwise. Nasir Jang then 
asked ’^hy ho had said at first that he could 
manage it and thus obtained a dress of honour. 
Muhammad ’Ali Khan replied that he had 
agreed because the English had promised to 
help him but as Nasir Jang had refused to grant 
them the Poonamallee and Devanampattanam 
countries and Mylapore as inam, the English 
were dissatisfied and had departed, so that he 
had no one’s help to oppose the French and 
meet them in battle. On this N&sir Jang in 


1 28th Vaigdii, Pramdddta. 
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anger put dalayots on him, and demanded the 
arrears due from his father. JayarA-m Pandit 
asked ShAh NawAz KhAn to write to Pondi- 
chery ; but the latter replied that he would 
settle the business for which the former had 
come, and that he might therefore live in 
peace.’ 

When I reported this, the Governor asked 
why JayarAm Pandit had not written. I 
replied, ‘ Can he write about his journey and 
arrival ? He will only write when the matter 
is settled, and meanwhile has asked our man 
with him to write.’ I added, ‘ NAsir Jang will 
not pass the Kistna or remain at A root. He 
will pass the rainy season at Sirpi, etc.’ 

M. St. Paul then came to the Governor. 
TAnappa Mudali also came. Chinna Parasu- 
rAman had complained to M. St. Paul that 
AsArappa Mudali owed him a hundred pagodas ; 
and others had made similar complaints. M. 
St. Paul reported this to the Governor ; so he 
sent for me and asked why the matter had not 
been settled. I replied, ‘ It took long time to 
decide that the disputed sum was a bride-gift.^ 
It consisted of jewels and ready money ; and 
these had to be divided. A small part has 
been divided, but they would not agree about 
the rest, and proposed to petition you. Hence 


‘ See Vol. VI, pp. 336-337 
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the delay, as you were not at leisure. It was 
then proposed to the Second that M. Delarche, 
etc., might be appointed arbitrators ; but it 
all ended in nothing, so they came and asked 
what would be the best time to petition you. 
I told them to come next Monday.’ 

The Governor then said to TS,nappa Mudali, 
‘ What is all this, Lazar ? Why have you delayed 
the division ? ’ He answered, ‘ I have given them 
As^rappan’s goods but his father’s have not 
yet been delivered.’ Thereupon the Governor 
asked how many pagodas had been paid on 
account of As4rappan’s affair. He replied, 
‘ About 1,500 pagodas.’ The Governor said that 
Europeans could not arbitrate and that Tamils 
were the best judges of their own customs. 
I explained that the matter could not be decided 
until the, opposite party had been heard, and 
that I would ask him to come to-morrow, and 
clear the matter up. As we were thus talking^ 
Chinna Parasuraman drew near the Governor 

A 

and muttered that Asarappan had owed him 
400 pagodas. The Governor only answered that 
a complaint had been made. 

Chinna Parasuraman who generally stands 
trembling at a distance like a dog, then went up 
to the Governor boldly and spoke to him fami- 
liarly because four days ago he lent the Gover- 
nor some money and is prepared to do the same 
again. Besides, he is emboldened by having 
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been allowed to imprison the dancing-girls 
during the marriage at Muttu Alagappa Chetti’s 
house for not rising in his honour. The nature 
of the mean and of the magnanimous is reveal- 
ed in their familiar actions. Ho whoso daily 
business runs to lakhs of money, regards these 
things as a more mosquito-bite ; he who 
seldom handles money is intoxicated with 
delight at bestowing a little on another. But 
next day he is kept at a distance and beaten 
with slippers. Such is the nature of the mean 
as shown in story and as illustrated by the 
conduct of Chinna Parasuraman, Kadakuma- 
ran, broker Appu and others of this town. 
Their conduct befits their birth. 

The Governor and M. St. Paul mentioned 
N^rayana Pillai’s and two or three other 
Bengal cases and doubted whether such 
complaints could be disproved. A fter speaking 
about Bengal affairs, he wont inside, and the 
rest went about their business. I went to my 
office. 

At six o’clock this evening the Governor 
sent for me and said, ‘ I told you this afternoon 
to buy a broad girdle at to-morrow’s sale- 
When it is bought, enter it in my name.’ I 
agreed. He then asked the news from Arcot, 
I said there was none. 

I hear that Madame Dupleix has got the 
Governor’s orders to fetch Muttiya Pillai, and 
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has sent people for him, saying that she would 
give them gate passes. I hear that one Siyalam 
went to bring him this morning. This matter 
has been under discussion ever since the 
middle of last October and has only just been 
settled. But I suspect that once here he will 
be treated as he deserves although he is now 
sent for with honour. I advised this to be 
done a year ago, and I mentioned the matter 
last October and November. Not a cash was 
spent then ; but now the Governor has agreed 
to spend much to finish the business at 
Madame’s request. As this was destined, how 
could it happen otherwise than according to 
God’s will ? Only the fool complains of what 
happens. The wise perceive that all things 
happen at the fated hour according to God’s 
will. 

Monday^ June 8 } — The Governor sent for 
me at three o’clock this afternoon, and desired 
to know the contents of Muzaffar Jang’s letter 
sent by one of his servants. I gave it to 
Madananda Pandit to read. He read it as 
follows ; — ‘ I have not been released, and re- 
main plunged in the ocean of sorrow. Your 
officers are the cause of this.® What can I do if 
such is the will of God ? From my miserable 
state of affliction, you can perceive how little 


^ 29th Vaigdsl, Pranioduta. 

* Presumably he means by their mutiny in the previous April. 
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I can repay your kindness. Of what use 
writing ? If my mother and my wife were 
with me, they would support me in my sea of 
sorrow, whence there is no escape, or they 
would strive for my release. So be pleased to 
send them to me ; if you do so, I will never 
forget it. Although I cannot repay you, God 
will protect you. In the name of Jesus Christ, 
I beg you to send my family to mo ; if not, I 
shall die of fear, and the sin thereof will fall 
on you.’ When I reported the contents of this 
mad letter, the Governor said, ‘ Ho must have 
lost his senses, else he would never have 
written such a letter.’ Then he went out for 
a drive. 

He returned at six o’clock and told me to 
write to Muzaffar Jang as follows : — ‘ I have 
read and understood the contents of your 
letter. I do not hinder your mother, wife, etc., 
from joining you ; but your wife’s remaining 
here will greatly assist your release, for it will 
devour Nasir Jang’s mind like a worm. That 
is why they remain here. By God’s favour 
you will soon be restored to the enjoyment of 
your rights, whereat they also will rejoice. I 
am astonished at your letter, for you know 
well that, in time of danger, resolution alone 
can overcome the enemy. Act therefore suit- 
ably to the time, speak favourably to those in 
the camp, and so all your affairs shall be made 
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to prosper.’ I was directed to write such a 
letter and send it by the servant who brought 
Muzaffar Jang’s. I therefore did so. 

Afterwards he said, ‘ How did Kh^lif 
Khd-n’s daughter, who used to live in Muzaffar 
Jang’s house, leave Pondichery ? Others may 
attempt the same, so tell the peons to be care- 
ful.’ I therefore sent for the peons, gave them 
the Governor’s orders, and asked them how 
KhMif Kh4n’s daughter had escaped. They 
replied, ‘ We don’t know. Servant-girls go in 
and out a thousand times. How can we tell 
if .she went secretly ? We should know only 
if she went out in palankin or carriage, or on 
a horse or bullock, with her property.’ I 
informed the Governor and warned the peons 
to be careful and went to my office. 

The m«Wtt-people came and reported that 
Muttiya Pillai would reach the Kottakuppam 
choultry and arrive to-morrow afternoon, the 
constellation being Mdkham} 

Tuesday, June 9 } — At seven o’clock this 
morning the Governor sent for me and asked 
how the matter of the left-hand caste people 
had been decided. I replied, ‘ Can they 
resist your orders ? They are on the point of 


^ The first constellation in the house of Simha (or Leo)* Each of 
the twelve signs of the zodiac comprehends 2^ constellations, of 
which there are 27. 

* SOth Vaiffdsi^ PramdMta 
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agreeing to lend you the sum asked for, but 
they still hesitate lest people should say that 
they had paid on account of this affair. Have 
they ever before resisted your orders ? ’ The 
Governor answered, ‘They might hesitate if 
I had asked for a gift ; but I asked for a 
loan on account of the scarcity of money, I . 
will send for both sides to-morrow and finish 
the affair as they formerly desired.’ I agreed. 

He then asked the news from Arcot. I 
replied that something must have happened 
to delay JayarS^m Pandit’s mission. ‘ How ? 
how ? ’ he asked. I replied, ‘ A man fears 
what is near him. As [N4sir Jang] is 10 
leagues* away what can be done against him ? 
If our army marches, the numerous harkaras 
on the way will send news of it. He fears 
nothing, for he is on the alert and the fort is 
prepared against attack. Moreover the rainy 
season is at hand, so he cannot return. He 
means in a few days to march and halt this 
side of the Kistna. Thus he hopes to alarm 
the killedars who have been long laying up 
money, and compel them to give up their 
wealth in order to recover the enormous 
expenses of his march from Aurangabad to 
Pondichery. Moreover, I am told that 
Jayar&m Pandit’s affair is delayed, owing to 


1 The Indian league of (roughly) 10 miles. 
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Taqi S4hib’s and ’All Naql S&hib’sovil reports, 
on the occasion of their visit to N^slr Jang.’ — 
‘ Who says so ? ’ he asked. I replied that I had 
heard it from the jemadars and peons who go 
to and from Arcot. ‘ How could they learn 
secret news ? ’ he asked. I replied, ‘ I repeat 
merely what I hear, as usual.’ As some 
jewellery was to be sold at outcry in the Fort, 
I told the Governor and attended the sale. 

Wednesday, June 10 } — The Maurepas 
arrived from Europe this morning, M. de 
Beauregard® captain. She came by way of 
Mauritius, and, arriving here at half-past six 
or seven this morning, dropped anchor in the 
roads and fired a salute of seventeen guns 
which was returned by the Fort. M. de 
Beauregard landed, visited the Governor and 
delivered him the Company’s letters. The 
Governor took them inside, read them, called 
the Captain, and spoke a word or two with 
him outside. The councillors present said 
nothing but only listened to what the Captain 
said, and then left. I hear that the ship has 
brought 50,000 marcs of silver.® M. Kerjean 

1 31st Vaigdsi^ Pram6dittam The text gives the Christian date aa 
the 12th. 

2 Renault de Beauregard was brother of the Company’s servant, 
Renault de St. Germain, who was later on to surrender Chander* 
nagore to the English {Arch, des Col, C2 15). I believe him to be the 
same as the country captain mentioned in d’ Albert’s Journal of 1725 
{Mivioires et Qorrce, du, Chevalier et dii General de la Farelle^ p. 248). 

8 The correct figure is 40,000. See Memoire pour la Oompagnic 
contre le sieur Dupleix, Xo. XIV, L . 
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has been appointed a King’s officer in Europe 
so that M. Bury will now be subordinate to 
him, as M. Bury’s commission is only from the 
Company.* M. Kerjean follows in another 
ship with 200 dragoons. I also hear that the 
Oentaure which sailed hence last year has been 
wrecked near the Cape, three men were lost 
but the rest were saved.* Her Captain was 
La Butte. Her cargo of coffee, pepper, etc., 
was lost. The present ship has brought fifty 
recruits and five ships for Bengal are bringing 
150 or 200 more. I will write anything more 
I may hear. Both the present ship and M. 
Lassigny’s fly the Jiamme but I hear that the 
junior captain will haul his down. It is said 
that in Europe the King of France is inspect- 
ing all his ship-building yards® and himself 

1 Kerjean was sent home in 1748 to assist in spreading the fame 
of Dupleix’ defence of Pondichery. The order of St. Louis was then 
conferred on him, and he was promoted captain by a commission, dated 
at Fontainebleau, November 5th, 1760 (P.i2. No. 28, f. 544). Bury 
had held a commission as Major of Pondichery, dated Fontainebleau, 
November 15, 1735 (Ihidy f . 457), but at the time of Kerjean’s promo- 
tion was given rank as Lieute)Kint-Oolonel reformi {Ibid, f. 561). So 
far as I am aware, all officers in the French Company’s service were 
commissioned by the King. 

2 Wrecked off Cape Agulhas (Weber, p. 537). A new vessel of 
the name was built in 1751. 

3 In fact this amounted to one brief visit to the ship-yards at 
Le Havre in September, 1749 — the sole sign of personal interest 
displayed by Louis XV in the maritime life of his country. Maurepas, 
when Minister of Marine, had prepared a scheme under which in ten 
years the navy would have risen to 110 ships of the line and 
54 frigates. He was dismissed in April, 1749, and his successor 
Bouill^ was unable to give effect to the scheme for financial reasons. 
See Lacour-Gayet, La marine militaire sous Louis XV i pp. 223, etc. 
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attending to state-affairs. People’s joy is 
indescribable. As the ships are bringing 
treasure from Europe, trade will flourish and 
the people will prosper. Nasir Jang will depart 
in fear as many ships are expected — so men now 
say. As for Chanda S4hib, he rejoices at the 
arrival of troops to conquer N&sir Jang ; and 
he thinks that Nasir Jang, who already fears 
the French, will be so alarmed as to give up 
Arcot, release Muzaffar Jang and depart. 1 
cannot describe the people’s joy. As the 
Governor was busy all this afternoon reading 
the Europe letters, he did not send for me. 

The Governor sent for me this evening 
and asked the news from Arcot. I replied 
that there was nothing fresh. 

He then told mo to make the merchants 
send at once for goods, to be despatched by 
the ship, from Salem or UdaiyS-rpalaiyam, if 
none could be had here. I agreed, sent for 
the merchants, told them to write letters for 
cloth to Salem and TJdaiy4rp41aiyam, Arni, 
Kunnanffr^ and Saidapet, and elsewhere to the 
north. 

Thursday, June IJ.* — I went to the Gov- 
ernor this morning and said, ‘Muzaffar Jang 

has been imprisoned in the fort. On this he 

1 

1 Probably a mistake for Kunnattftr, a weaving centre in the 
Chingleput district. 

2 Jnii PramddMa. 
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attempted to take his life by tying a cloth 
round his neck ; N4sir Jang’s guards hearing 
a noise, seized him, removed the cloth and 
reported the matter to Nasir Jang. N^sir 
Jang was sorry and sent Shah Naw&z Kh&n 
and others to comfort him with promises of 
being given the kingdom he desired and a 
dress of honour.’ I added that people said 
matters were being delayed both here and at 
Arcot and that unless troops were soon sent 
to seize Villupuram and Tiruviti, the project 
would come to nothing. ‘ I shall do so,’ he 
said. 

Friday^ Jane 12 } — I went to the Fort this 
morning to see the Second, but he was not 
there. When I asked where he was, I was told 
that as it was Friday, he had gone to sit at 
the Choultry,'^ so I went to the Governor’s. 

I reported as follows the contents of the 
letter received at eight o’clock last night from 
Mud^miahof Chidambaram: — ‘ (After compli- 
ments) I have read your letter with joy. 
You write that I have disregarded Ananda 
Eangappan’s letters about the Bhuvanagiri 
lease and the Chidambaram mortgage. I 
would never do such a thing. As I am renter 
of the Bhuvanagiri country and as Ananda 


1 2nd Ani^ Pramdduta. 

* 4.e., as Chief Judge of the Choultry Court. 
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Eangappan has my agreement, I shall observe 
its terms. As for the Chidambaram mortgage, 
I have written to my master^ and I will 
inform you of what he says. Moreover 
Muhammad ’Alt Kh&n’s men are here de- 
manding payment, as your people here know.’ 
The Governor asked what my people had 
written. I replied, ‘ [Mudamiah] has written 
to Arcot and will continue writing us such 
letters until he receives help. He has sent all 
his goods into Devikottai. He has summoned 
all his people and warned them that they 
could only remain so long as he and the French 
were friends, and that they had better remove 
their goods before an army was sent against 
them ; so he advised them to send their 
families and goods across the Coleroon and 
remain alone in the town. This letter cannot 
therefore be trusted. He may go at any 
moment. We should cautiously send enough 
men to collect the money. He should have 
replied politely that he would pay a quarter 
or a half and that, for the balance, he would 
look into the accounts and pay what was due. 
As he does not, he does not mean to pay, and 
looks to Arcot for assistance ; if he receives 
none, he intends to spread his mat*, as he 


*• ’Abd-ul iiabt Nawab of Cuddapah. 

* i.e., lie down and do nothing ; abandon the management of 
Cltidambaram. 
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could not make a lakh of rupees even by ten 
years’ hard work.’ The Governor ordered me to 
answer as follows : — ‘ As for the money you 
owe, Ananda Eanga Pillai’s man will show you 
the accounts. Pay him accordingly and take 
his receipt. I care not whether you write to 
your master about the Chidambaram mortgage 
or not. You have agreed to pay it and you 
must do so. Send therefore what is due with- 
out delay.’ I wrote accordingly, with another 
letter in my own name in similar terms to 
Kalichiya Pillai and B&l&ji Pandit. On 
receiving a reply the Governor will decide 
what should be done. 

’Abd-ul-rahman then brought a Persian 
letter from his man at Arcot and read it as 
follows : — ‘ The Arcot killa has been cleared 
out for the reception of Hidfi.yat Muhi-ud-din 
Kh&n. The treasury too has been removed. 
Polhr Muhammad ’All Khan is also imprisoned 
there. The killedars who have obstinately 
refused to pay their dues are also to be 
imprisoned. N&sir Jang has sent two dalayets 
with a letter to Taqi S&hib, at W andiwash. He 
has also written to ’Alt Naqi S&hib, saying 
that when the latter’s affair was settled at 
Wandiwash, he agreed to send for Ghandd. 
S&hib, and give him a killa and jaghir, or, if 
he refused to come, to deliver up his family, 
etc., that he had failed to do either, and 
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that he must do one or the othei- without 
delay. The party accompanying the dalayets 
.sent to Taqi Sahib with some of Taqi Sahib’s 
men will proceed to Pondichery. When they 
come, they should not be received but sent 
away with shame. Then they will fear 
Chanda Sahib’s coming. As all that Jayarftm 
Pandit said was known before he had left 
Wandiwash, and as Taqi Sahib had come to 
terms two days before Jayaram Pandit’s 
arrival, Jayaram Pandit’s atfair has been 
delayed. As Taqi Sahib fears the French, 
he desires the talked of proposal regarding 
(Chanda Sahib to bti carried out successfully, 
although his late conduct has been hostile to 
Chanda Sahib. Saiyid Sahib tells me to write 
this. Although Chanda Sahib should not 
go there, God will nevertheless prosper his 
business. Saiyid Sahib advises that Chanda 
Sahib’s wife should be removed to Pondichery 
and promises to arrange it in a few days. 
Saiyid Sahib is very angry, and never attends 
Nasir Jang’s darbar. Saiyid Lashkar Khan find 
other mansabdars have marched. Guns and 
ammunition have been sent in advance with 
a small force, and Nasir Jang has i-esolved to set 
out. He halts only in order to extract money 
from the killedars, and he will then proclaim 
his departure. When ’Abd-ul-nabi Khan, 
Himayat BahMur Khan, ’Abd-ul-majid 

GO 
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Khftn and other Pathans sought permission 
to go home, N&sir Jang said that he would 
march in a few days, and they could wait 
for him. They replied that they wished to 
go at once as it would be a month before he 
could march, even though ho gave orders at 
once. But he declared that he could not 
remain after he had sent on his guns, etc., and 
that ho would start on the I5th of Rajab.' 
They agreed.’ The letter also gave details 
about the price of rice. etc., and added that 
Murtaza ’Alt Khan had been imprisoned. 

On hearing this, the Oovernor told ’Abd-ul- 
rahman to reply that he had read the letter to 
the Governor, who laughed and said that they 
were behaving rather like children or drunk- 
ards instead of strong and prudent rulers. He 
called ’Abd-ul-rahman back and said that in 
his dishonesty Nasir Jang was behaving 
according to the proverb. Restless as a must 
elephant. 

I told Madananda Pandit to write a letter 
accordingly: and when ’Abd-ul-rahniA.n had 
received it, he took it away. 

When this matter was finished, Mju^affar 
,lang said that nothing could be done unless 
the Yaludavur fort were seized. ‘ Why not ? ’ 
the Governor asked. He replied, ‘ Taqi Sahib 


* June 19. 
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fears Pondichery, but hinders our affairs on 
account of his own interests. That is why 
affairs are delayed. The capture of the Valu- 
davur fort would hasten matters. He was quiet 
when peace was talked of, but, as it came to 
nothing, he began to make trouble and will 
continue doing so. We must force him to make 
terms with us, or Nasir Jang will never give 
in. ChandS, Sahib desires mo to say he is con- 
vinced the matter will be settled if we attack 
the Tiruviti, Villupuram, etc., pargannahs 
now.’ The Governor replied, ‘ In that case, 
let Shaikh Ibrahim and Shaikh Hasan bo sent 
to capture Villupuram and Tiruviti with 200 
horse, 300 sepoys and 2 guns; they should 
hoist the white flag and then report, on which 
I will send further orders. Shaikh Ibrahim 
should attack Villupuram with 100 horse and 
300 sepoys, hoist the white flag there and 
return, leaving there a garrison of 50 sepoys. 
Let amaldars and peons bo sent to these 
places, and to Porto Novo, Vonkatammal- 
pettai, etc., to hoist the white flag.’ I agreed. 

Shaikh Hasan and Shaikh Ibrahim asked 
for rice. The Governor told me to give it 
them and I agreed to do so. Both of them 
then took leave. As I left them they said that 
they wanted not only gumastahs, cloth for 
flags, and rice, but also orders for their future 
conduct. I told them the Governor had 
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forbidden grain, money, etc., to be plundered 
after the places had been taken and that they 
could take only the grain needed for food. 1 
warned them to be careful. 1 also wrote out 
sanads empowering Rango Pandit and Kesava 
Rao to managi' the two places, sent 1()() peons, 
fixed their pay, gave them batta, about 10 flags 
and sanads for the adjoining places, and 
despatched tliem. I’hey took leave and set out 
this evening. 

The Mint-people reported that of the 
.")0,056 marcs weighed at the Fort to-day, 
.'io.OriO and odd marcs had been issued to the 
Mint and 15.000 kejit for China. 

Saturday, June IS .' — A cadjan letter from 
Pir Muhammad came from Arcot this morn- 
ing, saying tliat Muhammad Anwar Khan, 
Shah Nawaz Khan, Moro Pandit, Khazi 
Dayem, Ramadas Pandit and others had 
visited Muzaffai" .fang and promised him the 
country if Chanda Sahib were' brought to 
(?amp. Muzatfar Jang replied that be would do 
this if his own safety w^ere guaranteed. There 
is further talk that Muzatfar Jang will be 
oiven a dress of honour on the llth.- that Nasir 
Jang will set out on the 15th and that Murtaza 
All Khan and Mir Asad have quarrelled and 
broken their old friendship. Mahfuz Kh^n is 

^ 3rd Prani6di%ta. * Sc. Rajab or June 15. 
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said to have visited Miihfimmad 'All Klid.n 
and told him that the counti’v was ruined, 
that the French were brave soldiers who 
would kill whoever became subahdar, and 
conquer the country, and that they were 
already sci^^iny territories, so that the subahdar 
would only lose his money and gain nothing. 
Muhammad 'Ali Khan replied that he did not 
want the country. When Himayat Bahadur 
Khan of Kandanur, who has lost his uncle, and 
’Abd-ul-nabi Khan of Cuddapah, asked for 
permission to go home, they were told to defer 
their journey until Nasir.) ang himself marched. 
Muhammad Tfuvakkal has paid his compli- 
ments, requesting [Nasir .lang's] protection. 

When 1 reported all this to the Governor, 
he asked why Muzaft'ar Jang had not written 
to Pondichery to got his affair settled. 1 
replied that he should have done so. Ho 
continued, ‘ I alwavs told vou that Muzaffar 

7 W y 

Jang’s affair would be settled favourably, as is 
actually happening.’ I replied that, if it did 
happen, nothing would be more; glorious. 

■ True.’ the Govej'iior replied. 

A cadjan letter has come from Shaikh 
Ibrahim at Villupuram, saying, ‘I reached 
Villupuram yesterday about nine o’clock and 
hoisted the white flag. The amaldkr had 
heard of our coming and fled before our 
aiTival. Mutta Pillai, the custom-house 
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writer, received us with music and dancing- 
girls, led us to the fort, and put us in possession 
of it. He and the people of the place are 
friendly towards us. A Lalapettai merchant 
had purchased two elephants of the Kanarese 
or Balijas at Porto Novo and was taking them 
to Lalapettai. He had halted at Villupuram 
last night. VVe heard of this when he was 
about to depart, so we hastened to seize the 
elephants. I shall return vvdth the troops and 
the elephants, leaving a gariison of 50 sepoys.’ 
When I reported this, the Ooveriior told me to 
write directing him to return at once with the 
elephants. I wrote accordingly. 

I hear from the foot-messengers that the 
sepoy troopers say that sepoys will march 
to-day or to-morrow as Muzaft’ar Khan has 
persuaded the Governor that a lakh or two of 
rupees can be got by seizing Miyan Sahib of 
Utraniallur.' They add that the Nayaks 
and the l^tramallur cultivators have visited 
Muzaffar Khan and said that if he only sends 
200 or 80t) horsemen they will secretly help 
him to seize Miyan Sahib, and toll him all the 
secrets of the place. They are now waiting. 

Though the enemy^ had received the two 
guns from Cuddalore, with some muskets. 


^ 20 miles west of Sadras. 

® In Tiniviti, against which place Shaikh Hasan had been des- 
patched. 
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powder, shot. etc.. Shaikh Hasan attacked 
them. There were 3tK) or 850 musketeers in the 
fort ; but they were attacked so closely that 
they could not fly, though at flrst we had 
no ladders with which to scale the walls. 
When the ladders arrived, only ton of our 
people had been wounded and one or two 
killed. One oi‘ two of the Nayaks deserted to 
us and related what had happened. 1 also 
hear that unless they come to terms, [Shaikh 
Hasan] will scale the walls, hoist the flag, and 
make his report. 1 rc*ported all this to the 
Governor and we spoke of other things. 

Mondafi, June 15 } — At half-past six this 
morning, I and Tanappa Mudali wont to 
M. Delarche’s about our lease of the K5.rik5.1 
villages. Wo road the*cowles, and asked if we 
should have to pay money duos on the grain 
brought from Karikal. He replied that accord- 
ing to the cowlos we should not. Although by 
custom nothing is paid for drawing cowles, 
yet, as we feared that M. Delarchc would 
demand soniothing, Tana^jpa Mudali proposed 
giving him 80 rupees as ho is very avaricious. 
I agreed. As we were taking leave saying that 
we would send the money, a peon brought a 
message that M. Guillard wanted me. I there- 
fore went to the Fort and saw him. He gave 


^ Sth Ani, Pramddiita, 
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me a bag of 3,742 Pondichery pagodas saying 
that the Governor wished them to be changed. 
1 gave a receipt and took them away. As I was 
going, a peon told me that the Governor wanted 
me. When I went to his house, he asked if 
news had come from Tiruviti. I replied that 
there was no news except what came last night 
and that we should hear to-day. 

Shaikh Ibr4him then came with two 
elephants, salaamed and said that they be- 
longed to the merchants who had bought 
them at Porto Novo and were sending them 
to Lalapettai to be sold at the camp. The 
Governor said, ‘ llanga Pillai, have them tied 
up and fed and 1 will enquire about them later 
and send them away.’ I therefore ordered the 
two elephants to be tied up with Muzaffar 
.Tang’s, and dismissed the owners’ people, 
telling them to pay the cost of their food. 

Then Shaikh Ibrahim told the Governor 
about his march to Villupuram, the flight of 
the old amaldar, his reception with music and 
dancing by Mutta Pillai who was in charge of 
the customs, the surrender of the fort and the 
Government, the hoisting of flags at the fort, 
and town and his return hero with the sowcars’ 
elephants after posting 50 sepoys at Villu- 
puram. The Govelrnor replied, ‘ Why should 
we seize merchants’ property? Let them be 
kept separately and accounts be kept; later on 
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I will enquire and send them away.' 1 said 
that 1 had already told them so. 

The Governor then told Shaikh Ibrahim to 
go to Tiruviti with his sepoys ; but when he 
said that the sepoys refused to march without 
their pay, the Governor grew angry with him 
and he went home. 

About half-past twelve to-day Samfi- 
chariyar brought letters and reported the 
escalade and capture of Tiruviti. Although it 
was the time for the Governor to sit down to 
table, I told him that Siinutchariyar had brought 
news of the capture of Tiruviti. ^ When was il. 
taken ? ’ he asked. I rt^plied, ‘ The walls were 
scaled one hour before sunris(5 this morning, 
the white flag was hoisted at sunrise, and then 
21 guns were fired, with shouts of Vive le roi. 
A shot struck Shaikh Hasan on the mouth, 
loosening two teeth. The killodar has escaped 
but his diwfin has been seized with two letters, 
one from the Governor of Fort St. David and 
the other from Mahfuz Khan ; these have been 
sent by Shaikh Hasan to 'Abd-ul-rahman. 
Everything will be known from them.’ On 
this, the Governor said, ‘ Good ! Toll this news 
to Chanda Sahib. When Nasir Jang hears of 
it, his bowels will be loosened with fear.’ He 
then told me to come back after having oaten. 
He then sat down and I came home. The 
Governor sent for me at three o’clock and said, 

HH 
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‘ M. SombreuiP will march with 20 military, 10 
Topasscs and oO sepoy's ; so write to Shaikh 
Hasan to hand Tiruviti fort over to him. vSend 
8 camels to-night to the Fort, to accompany 
him with powder, shot and four guns.’ I was 
ordered to write to Shaikh Hasan as follows ; — 
‘ I congratulate you on the capture' of Tiruviti 
fort. To-morrow morning, 1 sliall send 20 
military, 10 Topasses and 50 sepoys, under an 
oflicor, to whom you will deliver Hie fort ; but 
you will remain there with your troops. The 
dragoons and the officer will arrive to-morrow 
evening. You will join them with your troops 
on their arrival and halt at a convenient place 
halfway between here and (’liidambaram. 
Later on 1 will write about what is to bo done.’ 
I wrote a letter accordingly, gave it to Sania- 
chariyar, and despatched him with another 
letter to Ilango Pandit relating all these 
particulars. 

The Governor sent for me at six o’clock this 
evening and said, ‘ M. vSombrouiP is marching 
to take command of Tiruviti fort. Give him 
an order directing Shaikh Hasan to deliver the 
fort to him.’ He then said to the soldiers, ‘ I 
will order the Arumpatai* to give each of you 


^ A Liuutonaiit, promoted Captain in 1752. 

'Pile transcript reads * SamAchariyar ’ which T take to be a slip 
for * Sonibrciiil 

• See Vol. IV. p. 341, n. 1 aupru. 
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a fanam a day as batta. Get it from him. 
Ranga Pillai’s people there will have ready at 
the fort a garse of rice, 50 or 60 sheep and 
plenty of ghee, etc. Yon are not to plunder ; 
but you will be able to buy all you need in 
the bazaars, which will be opened.’ He told 
me to write to my people to see to it. I said I 
would do so and asked tlie Governor to give 
orders to supply niy amaldar (whenever he 
needed them) with powder, shot, cartridges and 
whatever help he might rciquire. Ho told 
Sombreuil accordingly. The Governor then 
told mo to write to Shaikh Hasan to deliver to 
M. Sombreuil Tiniviti fort with all therein, 
to send an invent oi-y, to remain there till the 
dragoons arrived to-morrow evening, and to 
obey the orders they would bring. I wrote an 
order accordingly, had it sealed, gave it to 
M. Sombreuil and desired him to set out. He 
took leave saying that he would do so to- 
morrow morning. 

According to the Governor’s orders 1 [sent] 
8 camels to, the ]naster-gunnor, to carry 
powder, shot, cartridges, etc., to Tiruviti. 

I then told the Governor 1 had heard that 
Sambu Das (Sankaraparik’s son)* had left 
Tanjore for Nagoro, thence gone to Madras by 

^ Commonly called ‘ Hukkanji ’ in the English records. His family 
constitnted the principal banking house of the Carnatic. They were 
largely employed in financing the English forces at Trichinopoly a 
little later. 
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sea, on account of ill-health, and died on the 
night of Saturday, Juno 6, two days after the 
Jyoshta' new moon and 20 or 25 days after his 
arrival, and that the body had been burnt on 
Sunday. The (jovernor asked me how many 
days ago that was. I said, ‘ Ten days.’ There- 
on the Governor remarked that he had ruined 
Chanda Sahib’s affairs at Tanjore, and that 
his death was no loss. I agreed. 

lie then asked me the Madras news. T 
replied that a now Governor was expected 
from Europe and that tlio injustice of the 
present one was great.- The Governor replied 
that almost all Europeans thought the same. 
T then took leave and went to the nut-god own. 

Ikiesdat/, June 16? — When I went to the 
Govonior this morning, he asked if I had 
received any news from Arcot. I replied, 

‘ Our people write that Shah Nawaz Khan and 
other great men have told Muzaffar Jang 
that he will be given Arcot, Adoni and the 
countries ho held before, but that ho has 
totally refused to accept them.’ He observed 
that Muzaffar Jang was right as it was not 
proper to accept the first offer. I agreed. 

Tlion M. Cornet brought the spectacles 
received from Europe. The Governor picked 

’ The Sanskrit name for the month of Ani. 

^ The reference is to the misconduct of Richard Prince, Deputy 
(Tovernor of Madras. See p. 127 anie 
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out five or six pairs and kept them. The 
Second and others took a few and the Second 
gave me two or three pairs. M. Cornet took 
the rest back to the Fort. I have heard no 
news worth writing. 

The Governor sent for me at half -past three 
this afternoon, and asked if ’Ali Khan had 
gone to replace Shaikh Hasan as ordered, with 
two peons to guide the dragoons and their 
officers. I said he had gone about two o’clock. 
Thereon ho told me to see that tiro Arumpatai 
directed his writers to supply them with 
provisions. I sent two peons accordingly and 
informed Chinna Parasurama Pillai. 

Wednesday^ June 17 } — Coral and silk yarn 
worth about 2,000 rupees belonging to Coja 
Soiquit were sold at outcry at the Fort this 
morning on account of his debt to M. Ducasse. 
These were pledged when he was threatened 
with imprisonment for his debt of 20,000 
rupees to M. Ducasse. We shall see what 
happens. 

Morari RS,o.’s vakil has brought letters for 
Chanda Sahib and the Governor. He also had 
a message from Morari Kao, saying, ‘ As you 
desired, I await your orders at Mulavadi near 
Venkatagiri. If you wish, I will join you ; 
or if you think the time is unfit, I will go 


7th Atii. Pramoduta, 
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elsewhere.’ The Governor said, ‘ Tell him to 
speak to Chanda Sfi,hib, and I will agree to 
what he desires. You had better go yourself 
and tell him.’ I agreed and reported to Tiru- 
malai Ilao, Chanda Sahib’s vakil and Mor^ri 
Rao’s vakil what the Governor had said. 

T then read to the Governor the contents 
of the Persian and Marathi letters from Mu- 
hammad ’Ali Khan of Polur to liis younger 
brother Chanda Sahib and from his gumastah 
Chandra Rao to Chanda Sahib’s gumastah 
Rt\ghava Pandit, which Chanda Sahib liad 
read and given me that I might report their 
contents to the Governor. The Persian letter 
says : — ‘ According to the agreement that has 
been made, Hidayat Muhi-ud-din KhS,n is to 
be given the Arcot subah with Adoni and his 
former possessions, and you are to be sent for 
to an interview. But beware of going, what- 
ever they may do, even though they should 
send Pir Zada with others and take oath on 
the Quran. Do not listen to them, or agree. 
They will deceive you if you go. They regard 
neither truth nor God. So do not go.’ To 
these strong dissuasions he added, ‘ I was 
managing my aft’airs through ’xVli Naqi ; but 
father and son seized me treacherously in the 
fort and gave me up. In order to suit the 
times, I am now negotiating with ’Alt Naqi 
Sahib who has made friends with Khazi 
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D&^yem and Moro Pandit. They demand three 
lakhs of rupees ; but they might as well de- 
mand my life, which thej’^ shall have sooner 
than the money. Nasir Jang wall stay no 
longer. He will give a dress of honour to 
Hidayat Muhi-ud-din Khan on the 11th of 
Rajab and then set out.’ 

Raghava Pandit’s Maratha letter contained 
the same news, and added that it had been 
decided to give [the dress of honour] to 
Muzalfar Jang on the 11th, that Shah Nawaz 
Khan was preparing to sot out for Pondichery 
to iiacify the Governor and Chanda Sahib and 
take MuzaflEar Jang’s mother, wife and chil- 
dren ; that, as his business was pressing, Nasir 
Jang desired much to make friends with 
Muzaffar Jang and make him his own man; 
that Muzaffar Jang’s affair had been finished 
successfully by reason of his family’s presence 
here, and that Chanda Sahib’s affair had also 
prospered for the same reason ; otherwise it 
would have been difficult to settle. 

When I reported this, the Governor said 
that, by God’s favour, according to this news, 
we should soon hear of a dress of honour be- 
ing presented to Muzaffar Jang. I replied, 
‘ God grant that such news comes.’ 

When we were talking thus, there came a 
letter from Mir Muhammad Kh^n, Hidayat 
Muhi-ud-din^ Khan’s paymaster. This is the 
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man' who joined Nasir Jang, and boasted 
(falsely) that he had prevented Muzaffar Jang 
from accompanying the Europeans when they 
retired here. This sinner against God cares 
neither for Nasir Jang, nor for the other side, 
and now writes : — ‘ Four or five thousand 
horse now serving Muhammad ’Ali Khan 
(Anwar-ud-din Khan’s son) formerly served 
Hidayat Muhi-ud-din Khan. With their help, 
Muhammad ’Ali Khan is being closely watched 
and not allowed to go out. Muzaffar Jang 
will receive a dress of honour on the__llth of 
Kajab. Sh4h NawA,z Khan and others intend 
Visiting Pondichery to satisfy the Governor 
and you, put you in possession of the country 
and take Muzaffar Jang’s children. Affairs to 
the northward urgently require Nasir Jang’s 
presence. You may therefore rest assured 
that your business is settled. The whole army 
has moved and all the guns have been ordered 
to Mulavadi and Kolala. Five or six hundred 
horse go off every day without leave ; so he 
cannot remain here. If he does, he will only 
have four or five thousand horse, so that 
1,000 soldiers, 4 great guns and two or three 
thousand Mah4 sepoys could easily capture 
him.’ 

The Governor observed, ‘ This sinner against 
God writes shamelessly. Well, send him a 
complimentary answer.’ I said I would do 
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80, told Madaiianda Pandit to report this to 
Chanda Sahib and then went to the nut- 
godown. The Governor’s joy is indescribable. 
If Muzaft'ar Jang comes here, the Governor’s 
glory will shine through the world without 
spot. I and many others pray God to send 
MuzafiEar Jang here and give him Arcot, that 
what is here written may come to pass. 

Thursdat/, June IS } — Shaikh Hasan and 
'Abd-ul-rahman arrived this morning. Shaikh 
Hasan’s lips were a little swollen and two of 
his upper teeth loose, on account of the wound 
he received in storming Tiruviti fort. When 
his arrival was reported to the Governor, ho 
told him angrily that no one should come in 
without orders. Shaikh Hasan replied, ‘ 1 
cannot describe the abuse given mo by the 
sepoys for their being six or seven months in 
arrears. As I feared for my life, if I remained, 
1 set out and met ’Ali Khan on the way with 
2,000 rupees.’ When he said this, the Gov- 
ernor’s abuse was indescribable. But Shaikh 
Hasan continued, ‘ The sepoys declare that 
they do not demand their pay, but desire only 
to give back their muskets and be dismissed. 
If they are not allowed to do so, they will 
believe it is resolved to put them to death and 


IT 


* 8th Jni, Pramdd&ta, 
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then they will seek to kill me.’ ' The Governor 
replied more mildly. 

The Subahdars then said that a lakh of 
rupees could be got by seizing Miy&.n S&hib of 
Utramallur. ‘ Five or six days ago,’ they said, 
‘ Chanda Sahib wanted people to be sent to do 
so, and still says the same. If you will order 
a supply of cartridges and huggahs* for 
grenades and permit us to march, we shall get 
a lakh of rupees and pay the sepoys and bring 
you 50,000 rupees.’ The Governor said that 
they could certainly do so, and gave them an 
order for 6,000 cartridges and 500 huggahs. 
They received the order and departed, saying 
that 400 sepoys should march to-morrow, and 
that they would try their best to get money in 
all possible ways. The Governor said that 
they could do as they pleased. 

Mir A’azam then came and asked for 4,000 
cartridges and 50 huggahs for the E&vatta- 
nallur fort®, and the Governor gave him an 
order for them. All then took leave and went 

^ Such mutinous episodes, due mainly to their pay being in arrears, 
were by no means uncommon among the French sepoys. The murder 
of Diwan RaghunAtha Dils a little later in the Deccan shows that 
Shaikh Hasan’s fears were not wholly imaginary. Bussy himself 
was at one time in apprehension for his life. See Memoire pour le 
8ieur de Bussy (1764), pp. 37 — 38, where in a letter to Dupleix he says, 
‘ L’exemple de Ramdaspendet et r^cemment de trois jemadars sont 
pour moi des le 9 ons parlantes.’ 

* Le., the shells of hand-grenades. See Irvine’s Moghul Army, pp. 
131 and 282. 

* HUggahs were specially used in the defence of places, See the 
references cited above. 
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to their respective homes. I weut to the 
nut-godown. 

To-night a letter came for ChandA, Sfi-hib 
from BMakrishna D&s (son of the dead Sambu 
D^s), saying, ‘ My father died at one o’clock 
on the night of Saturday the 2nd day in the 
bright half of Jyeshta.* I am therefore 
responsible for my father’s debts. I am but 10 
years old, and you should protect and advance 
me for he helped you. My goods have been 
attached, my gumastahs put to great trouble, 
and Moro Pandit has imposed a fine of 60,000 
rupees.. His horsemen now strictly demand 
payment; and all my creditors sit ji ^ rna * 
and shame me. This, and the loss of half his 
wealth, led to my father’s death. They press 
for payment. You promised to pay not only 
your own debt but also that of the Tan j ore 
people when you arrived after taking on you 
the subah. So, my father lent you a lakh of 
rupees, but even now neither the old nor the 
new debt has been paid. If you will therefore 
pay a lakh o‘f rupees together with the old 
debt, I can pay my creditors and N4sir Jang’s 
fine of 60,000 rupees, and live at peace.’ A 
similar letter was also written to me saying 
that the foregoing had been written to Chand4 
S^hib and desiring me to speak to him about it. 


^ June 6. 

® See Wilson’s Glossary^ b.d. dhdrna. 
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I therefore took his Maratha peon to Chandfi. 
S&hib, first mentioned other matters, then 
brought up the business I had gone about, and 
recommended the petition of llahim S&hib of 
Porto Novo, and finally presented the letter 
from Sambu Das’s son. Chand4 Sahib asked 
Madananda Pandit to read it. When this had 
been done, Chanda Sahib asked when Sambu 
D4s had died. I said that ho had died on the 
1st of Pajab.' He continued, with polite regret, 
‘ Then he has been dead thirteen days. Not 
only did he prevent the Tanjore people from 
paying their debt, but also ruined himself and 
me and now has died. He has been very 
unfortunate.’ I said, ‘ Long ago Sankarapdrik 
was under your protection and on your side. 
[Sambu Das] behaved so only at the point of 
death. His son is ten years old and you should 
preserve their house and protect the boy.’ 
Chanda Sahib replied, ‘ Of course I will protect 
him and not demand what he owes me.’ 
J observed, ‘ His prosperity dates from the 
moment of that thought.’ He said he would 
send a reply to-morrow. We took leave and 
went home at half -past ten. 

Friday, June 19 ? — This morning I reported 
to the Governor news sent by Kalichiya Pillai, 


' i.e, June 5 (Cf. p. 267 ante) \ but it should be remembered that 
the Muhammadan day runs from, sunset to sunset, 

® dih Am, PramdMta. 
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my gumastah at Chidambaram, and B414ji 
Pandit: — ‘ When Muhammad Khfi,n of Chidam- 
baram heard that Tiruviti fort had been scaled 
and captured, he forgot his obstinacy and 
declared he would pay 5,000 rupees on the 
Chidambaram mortgage and 15,000 rupees on 
Bhuvanagiri, and said he had already sent the 
amount to Pondichery in rupees and pagodas. 
Ho has abandoned his former stiffness, speaks 
politely and thus expects to share the good 
fortune of the French.’ When I said that they 
had thus praised him, he said, ‘ Take whatever 
he sends and the rest can bo settled afterwards. ’ 
1 agreed. He added that when our dragoons 
and sepoys encamped at the Mettupalaiyam 
Choultry* ’ lie would pay the balance without 
delay. I replied, ‘ I don’t think so. When 
Tiruviti fort was captured, those at Chidam- 
baram fled for fear that that place would be 
taken too. The amaldar of Porto Novo has 
also fled, and all is confusion there; and the 
same has happened in the pargannahs. More- 
over Muhamurad Kha n said that people belong- 
ing to Anwar-ud-^lin Khan’s son were waiting 
to collect the money due in Bhuvanagiri and 
Chidambaram; my people replied that that 
was nothing to them and that he should answer 
Muhammad ’Ali KhA,n that the money had 


^ Mettupalaiyam, on the ParavaiyAr river, near Chidambaram. 
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been demanded and paid according to the 
cowle.’ The Governor told me to repeat this 
by letter to him. I accordingly sent for E^mbji 
Pandit and told him to write. 

I then said that M. le Blanc had written 
from Covolong that the children of the impri- 
soned killedar were complaining. The Gover- 
nor asked who he was. I replied, ‘He was a 
favourite of Anwar-ud-din Khan: but when 
Chanda Sahib defeated Anwar-ud-din Kh4n 
and took Arcot, M. Bruno occupied Covelong, 
seized the killedar and sent him here. He 
has been kept in the Nayinar’s house for the 
last eleven months.’ — ‘ Well,’ the Governor said, 
‘ set him free at once as ho is no use to us.’ I 
said I would do so, went to the nut-godown, 
sent for Periyanna Nayinar, and told him to 
release the old killedar. 

At eleven o’clock the Governor sent for me 
and asked if I had fixed prices for the coarse 
blue cloth, chintz and lampasses brought by 
Mr. Croke’s dubash from St. David’s. I replied, 
‘ I made offers according to what you and M. 
Carvalho said yesterday. Mr. Croke’s dubash 
took my note and said that he would go to 
Devanampattanam and speak to his master.’ 

The Governor spoke of the Governor of 
St. David’s and then of the incapable Gov- 
ernor of IMadras as follows: — ‘ He is most 
unjust. He sent for all who had any stock of 
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hand-painted chintz for Manilla, and ordered 
them to freight their goods on the Manilla 
ship or sell them [to him]. Thus he seized 
all their goods. They complained that the 
ship sent last year had been wrecked and they 
had lost thirty or forty thousand pagodas. But 
he replied that though they might have lost 
then, they would gain now. They objected 
that they had been losing money for five or 
six years, and declared that they could afford 
to lose no more. But he has disregarded their 
protests, prevented them from selling their 
goods, sealed up their houses, exacted money 
from them by false charges, and even beaten 
and imprisoned them. Why should he do so 
great injustice ? He might as well shoot them. 
Can any Governor so ill-treat his townspeople?” 

I answered, ‘As I formerly said, none will 
settle in a town where the Governor behaves 
so unjustly; and it will lose its inhabitants 
and prosperity.’ Father Francois observed that 
so many craftspeople were settling at Madras, 
that all whp wanted to buy goods had to go 
thither. On hearing this, the Governor’s anger 


^ Whether Prince exceeded, or acted without, orders, I do not 
know ; but his conduct was doubtless inspired in this case by the 
political motive of injuring the French trade Six months later the 
English forbade the merchants in their bounds to assist the French 
with either freighter loans (Fort St. David Cons., January 7, 1751). 
This affected the French trade to Manilla especially, as Manilla cargoes 
were mainly composed of Porto Novo cloth (blue) and Madras chintz. 
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was boundless. I replied, ‘ Did not the crafts- 
people reside here formerly and purchasers 
flock hither to buy? But the long troubles 
caused by the English ruined industry and 
scattered the workmen. Contracts were again 
made last year and industry revived, but, as 
the troubles returned, those who had come 
back went away again. When the troubles 
cease and trade flourishes, they will certainly 
return at once. The coarse blue cloth made at 
Porto Novo and Cuddalore cannot at present 
be equalled elsewhere but it is not to be 
compared with what used to be made here. 
The same is the case with chintz.’ The 
Governor agreed with me and said much 
about it. M. Carvalho remarked that Mr. Floyer 
and his Deputy at Madras were behaving 
like children and caring nothing for proper 
government. The Governor said that both were 
mere boys who had no experience of govern- 
ment. Thus Madras affairs were discussed for 
about an hour. Then [ 

•] 

Sunday, June 21 } — Shaikh ’Abd-ul-rahman, 
Dost Muhammad and others told the Governor, 
soon after his return from mass, that Nasir 
Jang was living in Chanda Sahib’s palace at 
Arcot, that he had sent forward his guns, etc.. 


1 11th Ani, J:*rani6duta, 
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but had kept his treasure under the charge of 
five or six thousand horse. They also men- 
tioned their sepoys’ pay. 

The Governor then said to ’Abd-ul-rahmfin, 
‘ You caught a- golla carrying a letter to a 
Cuddalore merchant the day before yesterday. 
What was it about ?’ Dost Muhammad said 
that it contained [a bill for] 1,500 rupees. I 
observed that Dost Muhammad had told me 
that it was for 500 Raja Shahi gold coins^ and 
400 rupees. The Governor asked if there had 
been no cadjan letter. Dost Muhammad said 
there had been. The Governor continued, 
‘ I will collect the money. Let me have a 
receipt for it included in the amount issued for 
the sepoys’ pay. What is the value of the two 
elephants belonging to the Lalapettai mer- 
chants seized near Villupuram ?’ He replied, 
‘ They bought them from Sarup Lala, the 
Quedah merchant at Porto Novo, for 1,750 star 
pagodas. Their charges must be added to this 
amount.’ The Governor told ’Abd-ul-rahman 
to sell them for 1,500 pagodas which would be 
reckoned with the money issued for the sepoys’ 
pay, and said that a receipt could be given 
for the whole. ’Abd-ul-rahman said that he 


' Dr. J. R. Henderson, of the Madras Museum, suggests that these 
may be Muhammad ShA,h pagodas, originally struck at Adoni and 
Gooty for the Moghuls and later by both Morilri Rao and Hyder 
’Ali. 

KK 
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would enquire if any Pathans would purchase 
them. He then gave the Governor a message 
from ChandS. Sahib, saying that, as the latter 
was related to Miyan Sahib of Utramallur, he 
could persuade him to settle his affair for a 
lakh of rupees, if once he were got hold of. 
The Governor agreed, as money was wanted for 
their pay. The other told him Chanda Sahib, 
believed that affairs could be easily settled. 
But Madananda Pandit said, ‘ The sepoys have 
been clamouring these two days and refusing 
to march; every one in town knows all about it, 
so that it will be difficult to get hold of him.’ 
— ‘ Why? ’ the Governor asked. He was then 
told everything from first to last. He agreed, 
and said when Muhammadan affairs were once 
mentioned, every one knew all about them and 
they could not be kept secret. Dost Muham- 
mad replied that nothing had got out through 
him, but that Chanda Sahib’s people might 
have betrayed the news ; when he had ordered 
his men to prepare to march, they had refused 
saying they knew they were to go against 
Utramallur but would not until they had been 
paid. It was also said that Saiyid ’Abd-ul- 
rahmfi,n, alias Pir Z&da, one of Nasir Jang’s 
followers, was praising the French and Chanda 
S&hib, and blaming N4sir Jang for not settling 
affairs quickly. They then took leave. I went 
to the nut-godown. 
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At eleven o’clock, the Governor sent for me 
and mentioned the purchase of redwood, Salem 
cloth, etc. He said he would advance money 
so that large quantities could be obtained. 
The matter of the Reddis’ lands was then 
mentioned, and ho asked why the Villiyanallur 
Reddis still remained at Tiruppappuliyur* and 
directed it to be proclaimed by beat of tom-tom 
that unless they returned to Villiyanallhr and 
Bfihur by July 25, they should cease to be nat- 
ters in our Villiyanallur and Bahur countries. 
He called Appu and told him to write a cad j an 
letter to writer Ranga Pillai. I sent word that 
the foregoing orders should be proclaimed 
by beat of tom-tom at Villiyanallhr. There is 
nothing else of importance. 

About six o’clock the Governor sent for 
me and said that ho had already ordered 
toranams to be tied as far as our power extends 
to the northward and that the same was now 
to be done to the westward. I said I would 
see to it, and, having taken leave, arranged for 
proper persons to go to-morrow morning. 

The Governor also said that the Chidam- 
baram people still owed 20,000 rupees. I 
replied that they had gone to get change at 
Cuddalore and that they would come soon. 

I then came home at half -past eight. 


* /.c., under the protection of the English. 
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Monday, June 22 .' — When I went to the 
(jovernor this morning, he asked the news 
from Arcot. I said there was none. 

Ho then told me to arrange for 6 or 7 camels 
and Company’s bullocks to carry four small 
guns, powder and shot, to Yillupuram. I 
arranged for 6 camels to be got ready and sent 
to the master-gunner. Peddu Nayakkan came 
and reported that he had sent them. 

Ho then asked the Cuddaloro nows. I said 
that Sonnappayyan’s son, Ayyavayyan, from 
Fort St. David had told mo that, after the 
arrival of Europe ships here, a Europe ship 
had reached Fort St. David with new Coun- 
cillors and a Governor on board, to replace the 
present ones, that another was coming with 
a staff of Engineers to enquire and build forts 
where ho thought fit, that the people of 
Madras and Fort St. David had been for- 
bidden to build houses,* and that the present 
Governor (who is suffering from venereal 
ulcers) was therefore much troubled. The 
Governor observed that the Gazette just come 
from Europe mentioned that the English 

^ 12th Auk PramMiitd. 

“ On July 6/17 the Lyuu arrived with despatches dismissing Floyer 
and two of his Council and appointing Tlv)mas Saunders Governor. 
Ranga Pillai was misinformed about a new Governor and Councillors 
being neut ant. On the receipt of the news of Robins' appointment as 
Engineer (June 14/25) all building -public and private— was suspended, 
lest it should interfere with the Engineer’s projects. In both cases, 
the news must have come out by earlier ships. 
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Company owed 32 million rupees to people in 
Europe, to say nothing of what it owed in 
India.' I asked the Governor if a million was 
not equal to ten lakhs. He said, ‘ Yes — alto- 
gether three crores and twenty lakhs of rupees. 
The English Company cannot last long. They 
owe a crore of rupees in Bengal. The English 
Company cannot last. How can it with such 
debts ? ’ I replied, ‘ How indeed ! That is why 
day by day they are declining here.’ — ‘ True,’ 
he said. I continued, ‘ Although the English 
had done so much, N4sir Jang got angry with 
them and ordered a chobdar to drag Mr. Cope 
and others from his presence. After such a 
disgrace they returned secretly by night to 
Fort St. David, without even a torch. Could 
all this have befallen them in a time of good 
fortune ? Has not NS,sir Jang himself said that 
they only know how to earn a living by trade, 
but that neither they nor any other nation 
can govern, or fight or manage affairs like 
the French? N4sir Jang’s words have been 
written and sent to Delhi and other capitals, 
which are now illuminated by the glory of the 
French.’ After talking about other affairs, I 
went to the nut-godown. 

‘ In 1749 the interest on the English national debt was reduced. 
The Company was then allowed to borrow any sum up to £4.200,000, 
in order to pay off its bond-debt and reduce the rate of interest it 
was paying. It did raise close on £3 million by the sale of 3 per cent, 
annuities. See Macpherson, Commerce with India^ pp. 176-176. 
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At six o’clock this evening the Governor 
sent for me and asked who had written to 
Chand4 S4hib. I replied, ‘ Only the ffuru of his 
late brother, Bade S^hib. He says nothing of 
importance.’ I added that Madananda Pandit 
had told me that the elder brother (I do not 
know his name) of Sharif Sahib (Chanda 
SAhib’s son-in-law) had written true and secret 
nows as follows : — ‘ Nasir Jang’s chief of artil- 
lery says that Nasir Jang will certainly march 
on the 29th of Eajab’ ; God has been pleased 
to prosper your affairs as you hoped; let not 
our friendship bo forgotten when I am at 
Aurangabad,’ The Governor listened to this 
with joy. 

He then asked if there was no other news. 
I said there was not, and added that on the 
news of our dragoons and sepoys’ having en- 
camped at Mettupalaiyam, the people of Chi- 
dambaram had fled in fear with their children 
and goods to Devikbttai, that Mudamiah had 
done the same and our people had pursued 
him, and that his men had agreed to remain in 
the fort and said that a bill for 20,000 rupees 
had been sent to Cuddalore and that they 
would pay the amount when it was received. 
He asked when it would come. I replied that 
no one could say precisely but that it would 


^ i,e., July 3. 
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come in a few days. The Governor agreed and 
said, ‘ I have advanced great sums which 
should be repaid me. If only I can recover 
them, I will undertake no more’ business. Let 
Chanda Sahib manage for himself.’ When he 
thus vented his displeasure, I said, ‘ God has 
given you such glory and fame as none ever 
enjoyed before ; He will never suffer you to 
lose your wealth.’ As he said nothing, I took 
leave and went to the nut-godown. 

Tuesday, June 23 } — I went to the Governor 
this morning and reported the contents of 
Jayar^m Pandit’s and Shah Naw&,z Khan’s 
letters. Shah Nawaz Khan’s letter says: — ‘I 
have received your letter by Jayaram Pandit 
and have learnt all things from it and from his 
message. There are people great and small 
with the Nawab Sahib ready to punish all who 
resist his orders. You will learn the rest from 
Jayaram Pandit’s letter.’ 

He then asked me about the contents of the 
latter. I reported it as follows: — ‘You com- 
plain that I have hindered your affairs. I 
would never hinder your Excellency’s business. 
You must have leamt this from the past, and 
will perceive it in the future. Sh4h Naw&z 
Kh4n confidentially directed me to write to 
you that it is not strange that you should 


* 13th Ani, PramddAta. 
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have earned all men’s praise by conquering 
the countries and killas ; but there are certain 
mean people living upon slander ; their faces 
have now been blackened, and, if the Valud^.- 
vur fort bo seized, the great who listen to lies 
will stand like painted figures, and the mean 
will be warned to cease from slander. If 
therefore you take the fort of Valudavur, you 
will obtain what you desire without trouble 
through the very efforts of your enemies- 
Whatever he has written is true and will remain 
so. As he is your well-wisher, he assures you 
that he looks upon your affairs as greater than 
his own. Furthermore, it will give pleasure 
if the four harkaras imprisoned with you are 
released. Two of your three soldiers were cir- 
cumcised and released at once ; the third has 
died, and the others have gone away. This is 
true news.’ 

When I reported this, he ordered me to 
release the four harkaras. I said I would do 
so to-morrow morning, fie asked where they 
were. I replied that they were in chains at 
the Garden carrying earth. He ordered me 
to release them without delay, and write tp- 
Jayaram Pandit to deliver them to Shah 
NawS.z Kh&n at Arcot. 

There was also a small note requesting a 
pair of spectacles for Saiyid S4hib. When I 
told the Governor, he ordered me to send six 
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pairs. There was another note, saying that 
Muhammad ’Ali Khan had sent two men to kill 
Chanda S4hib and that therefore he should be 
on his guard. The Governor said, ‘ This news 
came a fortnight ago. Well, tell Chand4 S4hib 
that twelve soldiers and a sergeant will be sent 
to-morrow.’ [ ] 

Wednesday. June 24 } — As to-day was 
Madame’s name-day, all the gentlemen, coun- 
cillors, etc., visited her. I also went and paid 
my respects. Then all went to the church and 
heard mass. As usual, three volleys were fired 
and the cannon in the Fort fired three salutes. 
The ships then fired all together as in time of 
war, so it was a great show, disagreeable only 
to those outside the town. Salutes were fired 
likewise, both at the Fort and from the ships, 
when healths were drunk after the return from 
church. 

Chand^- Sahib and his son, Mir A ’azam, and 

'A 

others paid their respects and then conversed 
with the Governor about the news from N^sir 
Jang’s camp, Muhammad ’All’s being prevented 
from moving against Pondichery by his horse- 
men’s refusal to march, and the encampment 
near [Timiri ?] of fifty horse and thirty foot. 

Venkat&chala Chetti had presented a com- 
plaint, drawn up by M. Le Maire®, saying that 


^ 14th Jni, PramddHta^ 


* Mint-master. 
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the mint-people could not receive No. 2 silver 
at the same rate as No. 1.^ Thereon the 
Governor was angry with Guntur Venkatachala 
Chetti, and demanded why he should object 
and require No. 2 silver to be assayed, when 
it had been found to bo the same as No. 3. 
He then sent for M. Le Maire, who came when 
the Governor was talking with Chanda S4hib. 
When the Governor knew he had come, he also 
sent for M. Delarche, and in Chanda Sahib’s 
presence told M. Le Maire and M. Delarche that 
the [mint-people] were great cheats, for they 
now refused as inferior what they had formerly 
agreed to take, just as if the quality were 
never in their favour. Venkatachala Chetti 
replied, ‘ Let not such a thing be said of us, but 
let the silver bo assayed before its issue, and 
then none can say that if we lose to-day 
we gain to-morrow.’ The Governor said, ‘ That 
won’t do. If you will keep to your agreement, 
well and good ; otherwise it shall be coined in 
the Company’s account.’ Venkatachala Chetti 
replied, ‘ I petitioned because it was said that 
there should be no hardship. But if I must 

^ The complaint was that a certain kind of dollar was turning out 
less fine than usual (Pondichery to the Company, September 20, 1 750 
Arch, des Col*) In consequence on June 1 the Council resolved to 
reduce the number of rupees furnished by the contractors for this parti- 
cular kind of dollar from 2,308 rupees 5 annas to 2,300 rupees 11 annas 
per 100 seers. This probably explains Dupleix* annoyance at renewed 
complaint, 
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strictly keep to the agreement, instead of 
making a few fanams by my occupation, I 
shall lose.’ The Governor said, ‘ If you like, 
you can renew your cowle for five years; 
otherwise, say so and the silver shall be coined 
by the Company.’ As Venkat&chala Chetti was 
so confused that he could not make up his 
mind whether to say yes or no, the Governor 
asked M. Delarcheif he had the last five years’ 
cowle. He said that it had not been executed 
before the notary but in Council. When the 
Governor was about to send for a copy of the 
consultation, M. Le Maire said that it was at 
the mint, so the Governor desired M. Delarche 
to fetch it and sent for M. Boyelleau. M. 
Le Maire fetched the cowle from the mint and 
M. Delarche went home. 

Guntur Venkat4chala Chetti then presented 
a petition like the former one. It said, 

‘ Formerly charcoal and chunam were cheap 
but now cost twice or two and-a-half times as 
much, so that a bag weighing 110 marcs costs 
four rupees m'ore to melt. Unless ten or 
fifteen thousand rupees are issued at a time, 
we shall lose one or two thousand rupees in 
alloying the silver with lead.’ So ten or 


^ The loss as stated probably is per annmn. Apparently what was 
wanted was that silver should be issued in considerable quantities, 
so that there might be less waste of fuel. 
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fifteen thousand rupees’ worth of silver should 
be issued. Moreover dollars from Europe do 
not now turn out according to their numbers, 
so they should be assayed before issue.’ The 
Governor read it. 

Two months ago the Governor promised to 
settle the matter and gave the petition to M. 
Le Maire for report; but now ho says sternly 
that he will do nothing. In spite of all explan- 
ations, he has obstinately refused to make 
any allowance and declared that they can 
have the contract on the old terms or else the 
work shall bo carried out on the Company’s 
account.* Then, I, Guntur Venkat&chala Chetti 
and Madananda Pandit went to the nut- 
godown. 

M. Le Maire presently brought a copy of 
the Council’s resolution, gave it to the Gover- 
nor and went away. The Governor sent for 
me again, gave the copy to M. Boyelleau, and 
told him to go to the mint to-morrow, and write 
out a new contract, in M. Le Maire’s presence, 
for five years on the old terms according to the 
assays of silver made t wo months ago, so that 
it might be executed before Council. M. 
Boyelleau said to me, ‘ 1 believe you have a 
share in the business,^ so be at the mint with 

^ It is odd that Ranga Pillai does not mention the resolution of 
Council noted above. It is vouched for in the despatch already cited. 

* Ranga Pillai was one of the two contractors for the Silver Mint. 
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the merchants to-morrow,’ I promised to be 
there with the merchants at four o’clock, and, 
having taken leave, came away with Gunthr 
Venkat&chala Chetti. 

The latter said, ‘ In this agreement, the 
Governor has made no allowance either for 
expenses or assays. That is no good. Our 
charges will equal our receipts, and our la- 
bour will be wasted.’ — ‘ Then refuse the 
contract,’ I replied. ‘ How can I do that ? ’ 
he asked. ‘ But ask him to issue ten or 
fifteen thousand rupees in connection with the 
alloying, and one will see what gain will be 
got.’ 

I decided to show the passage in the petition 
to the Governor and ask him about it; but he 
had gone to lie down. When I did so after- 
wards, ho replied abruptly, ‘Tell them to 
accept the old agreement or give the contract 
up. I will not make the least allowance.’ 
T asked Venkatachala Chetti what he thought 
about it. He replied, ‘ All gain comes of 
God, so let .us not dispute further. Consent 
and let us go.' I accepted it, therefore, and 
we came away together. I had wished to 
represent the matter to the Governor ; but as M. 
Le Maire’s petition was given in unexpectedly, 
no allowance has been made. I pointed out 
that I had wished the matter to lie over for a 
suitable opportunity, but they had not agreed, 
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and hence the difference between the Gov- 
ernor’s promise and his decision. Then I, 
Madan&nda Pandit and Venkatachala Chetti 
went to the nut-godown. 

The Chetti 8 have been saying that they had 
no opportunity to visit Madame; but I sum- 
moned Chittambala Chetti, Vira Chetti and 
others and told them that though they had so 
much to do with dancing-girls, according to 
their custom, yet they had to attend to the 
Company’s and other business. Thus I made 
them to agree to visit Madame Dupleix, and 
told them to come in the afternoon, when I 
would arrange for their visit, either at once or 
to-morrow morning. So saying I dismissed 
them and came home for food. 

Salutes wore fired seven or eight times at 
the Fort and from the ships during dinner and 
when healths wore drunk. I hear there will 
be a feast and ball to-night. 

At six o’clock Viswanatha Reddi of Bhu- 
vanagiri presented Madame with 11 pagodas. 
At one o’clock Ramabhadra Reddi presented 
her with five pagodas, and said that he would 
return at nine o’clock with Muttukrishna 
Reddi, headman of the Tiruviti country, and 
son of Sadasiva Reddi of Nellikuppam; at 
nine o’clock to-night the latter presented her 
with 11 rupees. 
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Thursday^ June — When 1 went to the 
Governor this morning, he asked the Arcot 
news. I said that the Lubbay, Dost Muham- 
mad, had given me two letters addressed to 
’Abd-ul-rahman, by Saiyid Sahib and Irachand. 
I asked Madananda Pandit to interpret them 
to the Governor. Saiyid Sahib’s letter says : — 
‘ I have read your letter with joy and have 
received with pleasure the things you have 
sent. As Sh4h Nawaz Khan is earnest to 
settle your master Chand4 Sahib’s business, it 
will certainly be done. Faqirs seldom inter- 
fere in business; but when they do, God 
hears their prayer.’ Irachand’s letter says : — 
‘Muhammad ’All Khan is marching against 
Pondichery, but he cannot succeed. He has 
50,000 horse. I hear that a faqir has written 
out spells and given them to him. This paper 
is in the form of a letter to Chanda Sahib, on 
the receipt of which the latter will disregard 
all warnings, set out, and surrender himself to 
Muhammad ’Ali Khan; and it is on the way. 
Chanda Sahib’s business will certainly be 
finished, as Sh^h Nawaz Khan is intent on 
settling it. Muzafliar .1 ang is to be given the 
dress of honour. Vizier Mansfir ’Ali Khfin 
has invaded Bengal, fought for two days, and 
beaten the Naw^b’s army, so that the Nawfib 

^ 15th Aniy PramddHta, The manuscript gives the Christian date 
as the 20th. 
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has agreed to pay ten crores of rupees, five 
crores in ready money, and five in six months’ 
time, on condition of receiving a parw&na 
confirming him in the province. The vizier 
has written to the Subahdar of Eajahmundry 
and Chicacole, Coja Namat-ul-lah Khan, and 
others, desiring them to visit him, and they 
have resolved to go. Nasir Jang has received 
news to this effect. Elephants, camels and 
draught- bullocks have been sent for fodder to 
Conjeeveram, Sholinghur, etc., and will remain 
there.’ 

When this had been reported to the Gover- 
nor, he asked the contents of Polur Muham- 
mad ’All Khan’s secret letter to Chanda 
Sahib received last night. I reported the 
contents as follows: — ’Alt Naqi Sahib formerly 
promised to procure my release for three lakhs 
of rupees ; but now requires five lakhs. More- 
over when I sent my elephants to Vellore, ’All 
Naqi SS-hib having learnt of it, wrote to Sh^h 
Naw4z KhS-n to hinder their march; but the 
latter pretended that they belonged to certain 
Pathans. He is well-disposed towards us, and 
ordered the elephants to be released on that 
pretext. God has been pleased to turn Sh^h 
Naw4z Kh&n’s mind towards us, to prosper our 
affairs ; so assuredly we shall overcome our diffi- 
culties. Shfih Naw4z Kh^n sends word that 
Muhammad ’All Kh&n is trying to occupy the 
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Tiruviti, Villupuram and other countries, but 
that he should be hindered from doing so, with- 
out being actually attacked by the Pondichery 
people. To disgrace him, a thousand horsemen 
were sent to him to demand their arrears of four 
months’ pay. When these horsemen troubled 
him for the money, he denied that ho had a 
single cash, so they returned to Arcot. Muham- 
mad ’Ali Kh&n is at Timiri. Thus ho has been 
put to shame.’ 

Saturday, June 27 .' — When I went to the 
Governor this morning, he asked the news. I 
replied, ‘ There is news from Arcot that NA,sir 
Jang asked ’Abd-ul-nabi KhAn, Himayat 
BahMur Kh4n and ’ Abd-ul-majid KliAn to pay 
peshkash. They replied that they had not paid 
any oven to his father and would pay none 
now, for their countries wore being plundered 
day and night by the poligars and Nasir Jang 
was responsible for the cost of maintaining 
sibbandies to suppress them. So they sent 
Nfi,sir Jang’s men away, saying they would not 
pay anything. Thereupon Nasir Jang in angei' 
said they never would obey until he had 
chastised them ; but they still obstinately 
refused, and absented themselves from the 
darb&r. On this Nasir Jang’s people attacked 
people belonging to the subahdars of 


MU 


* 17 th Ani, Prarndd&ta. 
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Cuddapah, Kandanur, S^vandr, and Banka- 
puram, took them prisoners and carried them 
before Nasir Jang, who ordered them to be 
punished ; but as the Pathans prepared to 
attack him, he asked Shah Nawaz Khdn to 
make peace. Shdh Nawaz Khan has therefore 
made terms. The Arcot people and other 
killedars who expected much are discontented. 
All Nasir Jang’s old friends have become his 
enemies. As even Shah Nawaz Khdn, his 
diwan, has become hostile to him, who will 
remain on his side ? His commands are dis- 
regarded, and he cannot prosper, for all those 
who used to help and serve him have become 
his enemies. Everyone says so ; can all be 
mistaken ? 

‘ Mansur ’ Ali Khan, who invaded Bengal has 
also sent Sher Jangto Aurangabad and Burhan- 
pur, to take possession of Nasir Jang’s countries, 
seize all the killas and send to the capital 
Nasir Jang’s treasure, wherever it may be 
found. Thereupon he proceeded to Burhan- 
pur and Aurangabad and wrote to all subah- 
dars, jemadars, killedars, etc., dependent on the 
P^dshMi and enjoying mansabs from him, to 
obey his orders instead of N^sir Jang’s under 
pain of ceasing to be the P4.dshah’s servants. 
In obedience to vizier Mansur ’Ali Kh&n’s 
parwanas, many have visited Sher Jang, includ- 
ing Raghoji Bhonsla and Fatteh Singh who 
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complained that Sau Bh4ji R4o had appointed 
R4mar&zu to succeed Sfthu RS.ja, thus usurp- 
ing all authority ; they proposed to set up 
another, and assured him that Bh^ji R4o and 
N4sir Jang were one. Sher Jang, knowing this 
allowed Bagh6ji Bhonsla and Fatteh Singh to 
set up any one they pleased as Raja ; and they 
have destroyed Nasir Jang’s and Sau Bh4ji 
R^o’s countries, and attempted to appoint 
another R^ja. Bh^ji Rao has therefore sent to 
N&sir Jang urging him to return. Nasir Jang 
has received this news, and, I believe, will 
depart, for a bullock-load of straw costs 4 or 
5 rupees and elephants, horses and cattle are 
dying in great numbers. No one knows what 
will happen. Khazi D4yem, Moro Pandit and 
others say that they have visited Muzaffar 
Jang but cannot persuade him to do as they 
desire. But nothing is really known about it. 
Such was the news written from Arcot.’ When 
he asked what news had reached ChandS, 
S&hib, 1 explained that he had not received 
the foregoing; and then went to the nut- 
godown, after speaking about the Chidam- 
baram, etc., countries which were ordered to be 
occupied. 

This evening the Governor sent for me and 
said, ‘ As you wish our detachment at M6ttu- 
p&laiyam to encamp near Chidambaram, I will 
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give you a letter for M. Tribert^ and send a 
European dragoon and a Muhammadan trooper 
to Chidambaram to say that the arrears 
must be paid up without further delay, or else 
he and his fort will be seized.’ I agreed, and 
he wrote the letter and ordered me to have it 
despatched to M. Tribert. I gave the letter to 
a peon and before I desi^atched it, I wrote the 
details to Kalichiya Pillai, my gumastah, and 
told the peon to deliver the note and procure 
the money without delay, 

^ The name ia conjectural, Ranga Pillai writes TmivSr^ 
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Thursday, July 2 } — As the merchants’ cloth 
was to be sorted at the Fort this morning, I 
went to the sorting godown ; but the Governor 
sent a peon to fetch me. I informed the Second, 
and then went to the Governor. He asked the 
news from Arcot. I said I had heard none, and 
added, ‘ Our people who wont to occupy the 
country have captured Erav^sanallur fort and 
hoisted the white flag. When the amaldA/r and 
his 300 peons heard that the French wore 
advancing in groat numbers, they fled to a 
p&laiyam a league off surrounded by jungle and 
wrote to their master. Our people expect them 
to wait till they receive reinforcements.’ The 
Governor said, ‘ Neither ’ Abd-ul-rahman’s, 
Shaikh Hasan’s nor Shaikh Ibrahim’s sepoys 
were there, so these must be the people you lately 
enlisted.’ I replied, ‘ Neither ’Abd-ul-rahm&n’s 
nor any of the others were present ; the tora- 
namswere tied by the match-lock men whom I 
lately enlisted and for whom I obtained powder 
and shot.’ The Governor was delighted and 
said, ‘ Tell them to guard the killa carefully and 
send them 30 Uvres of powder.’ He gave me an 
order for the powder. I took it and said, ‘ They 


^ 22nd Anit PramddiUa. 
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ask leave to enlist 100 more match-lock people 
and I have told them they may.’ 

He then asked if money was plentiful. I 
replied, ‘ This is the beginning of the year and 
there is not even money to pay men’s wages. 
Besides in the troubles two lakhs of horse and 
five or six lakhs of men came and dug the 
ground 30 feet deep, and burnt everything, not 
leaving a dog to bark or a cock to crow. 
Throughout the villages every house is roofless. 
So how can there be money ? If paddy were 
not procured from our possessions, every one 
would starve. Tiruviti and those parts are 
supplied with paddy from Devanampattanam. 
So what can be done ? If the cumbu and ragi 
now being sown get rain, and if the troubles 
cease, these will be harvested in two months 
and men can live ; otherwise what can 
happen ? ’ 

He then asked about Chidambaram. A 
letter from my gumastah Kalichiya Pillai 
received at half-past six this morning says 
that Mud4miah has promised to pay 15,000 
rupees as soon as the Europeans and sepoys 
reached Tachchakkadu,’ 10,000 rupees in ready 
money and the balance in 8 or 10 days. Muda- 
miah also told him that K&nukoyi Narasinga 
E&o and Mudamiah’s man (I do not know his 

^ A village near Chidambaram, Mudamiah evidently wished to be 
able to allege compulsion in case the other side called him to an 
account for the payments he made. 
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name) would go to Pondichery and settle the 
affair. Nall4 Chetti has been asked to trans- 
mit 10,000 rupees to Pondichery. I reported 
all this and added that I would press him for 
the balance of 5,000 rupees. ‘ That’s right,’ 
the Governor said and added, ‘ The day before 
yesterday, I sent Dost Muhammad, the Lub- 
bay, to Tiruviti with a letter ordering the 
soldiers and sepoys to march thence with two 
cannon. They will arrive to-day, and the 
balance will be paid quickly.’ — ‘ True,’ I said, 
‘ he is like that. What regard has he ever paid 
to friendship or justice ? Ho will pay only to 
save his life ’ The Governor then observed, 
14,000 rupees were received hree days ago ; 
when will the balance of 6,000 rupees be paid ?’ 
I said, ‘ To-morrow.’ 

I reported to the Governor as follows the 
news received from Arcot this evening ; — Mu- 
zaffar Jang who was imprisoned in the house of 
Safdar Husain Kh4n of Kalavai in the fort of 
Arcot, on the night of Sunday, June 28, 
attempted to escape by making a hole in a wall 
just large enough for his body to pass, hoping 
to reach Pondichery. But before he had 
finished, the day broke, and fearing he could 
not conceal the broken brick and chunam, he 
summoned N&sir Jang’s farrdshes and told 
them what he had done, and begged their 
assistance in his escape. They asked why he 
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had done so, when it had been resolved shortly 
to give him the countries he wanted, and to in- 
vest him with a dress of honour and said that 
they could not conceal it, as he had spoken 
within the hearing of his guards, and as so 
many came to visit him, so that they could 
only expect to lose their lives. They then 
reported the matter to Shah Nawaz Khan, who 
found the hole in the wall and a rod of iron 
that had been used instead of a crowbar. He 
told Hidayat Muhi-ud-din Khan that proposals 
had been made to release him in a few days, 
and settle all his affairs, and that the guards 
had been ordered to relax their vigilance until 
the peace-makers should return, so that he 
had done very wrong, and that Nasir Jang 
must be informed as the matter was known to 
so many. So to avoid endangering himself, ho 
informed N4sir Jang who grew very angry, 
removed the old guards, replaced them by 
more vigilant men and withdrew his former 
liberty of receiving visits and sending messages. 

The Governor having heard this said that 
he must be mad to have done such a thing and 
then called people to see what he had done. 
I replied that he must have hoped to escape, 
but, when dawn interrupted him, fear 
deprived him of his senses. 

He then asked if there was other news. 
I replied, ‘ A letter to Chanda S&hib was 
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intercepted by some of the guards round Arcot, 
who delivered it to N4sir Jang. It said that 
Ndsir Jang had only a few troops, so that if 
Chanda S&hib marched with 2,000 soldiers, he 
could easily seize N&sir Jang, that most of 
N&sir Jang’s troops had marched, so guards 
were strictly posted ; but as he was rioting with 
women, all would happen to ChandS. Sahib’s 
wish. When he read this, Nasir Jang feared 
that Chanda Sahib had already got the soldiers 
he needed, but, as the writer of the letter was 
unknown and the bearer of it had escaped, he 
could only order the guards to be careful that 
no other letters were sent. Eaja Chandrasenan 
and others, ’Abd-ul-nabi Kh&n and other 
subahdars, have been ordered to remain within 
reach and to be on the alert at night ; and he 
has directed harkaras to be sent to Pondichery 
for news.’ 

I added that Murtaza ’Ali Khan’s affair 
was said to have been settled for either ten 
or live lakhs of rupees and that one version or 
the other must be true, that the Kalavai killa 
had been granted for 82,000 rupees and that 
Imam Sahib’s son had visited N4sir Jang who 
welcomed him and gave him a dress of honour. 

The Governor exclaimed, ‘ This is fine work 
of Muzaffar Jang’s ! ’ and he observed that the 
note must have been written only to alarm 
Nfi-sir Jang and to make him leave the country. 
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He then asked if there was any other news. 

I said, ‘ That is all that has been written. I 
also hoar that Khan ’Alam, Raj& Ramachandra 
RAo, and other nobles have resolved to release 
Muzaffar Jang, establish him as subahdar of 
the Deccan subahs instead of Nasir Jang, and 
seize or, if they cannot do that, slay Nasir Jang 
when they have many men and he has but few 
with him. They therefore tried to set him 
at liberty by boring a hole in the wall, but day 
broke before they could finish, so Muzaffar 
Jang took the blame on himself, pretended 
madness, told everybody that ho wished to 
make away with himself, and assured Shah 
Nawaz Khan that his hands were sore with 
boring at the wall all night. He has done all 
this and pretended madness so that others may 
not be suspected. Raja Chandrasdnan and 
others ask two lakhs of pagodas for their 
assistance ; and people are on their way to 
propose that you should be answerable for the 
money if Muzaffar J ang should fail to pay it at 
your request.’ To this, the Governor replied 
that he would give the necessary promise and 
asked when the people would come. I said I 
had heard that they would come to-morrow. 

He then complained that cloth was not 
coming in. I said, ‘You know that the country 
is left without a dog to bark or a cock to crow, 
everywhere nothing but mudwalls without a 
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roof. A little cloth is coming from Salem 
and Udaiy&^rp&laiyam, and the mint has been 
written to for cloth* ; much longcloth of 9 
and 12 k41s is coming in from Tiruvottiyhr 
Chidambaram, Chennamanftyakkanpalaiyam , 
Conjeeveram and elsewhere. When you know 
all this, what can I say ? ’ I then took leaA^e 
and went to the nut-godown. 

As NA,sir Jang lies at Arcot, our people 
cannot freely go out to collect cloth. If they 
went, they would need at least 200 sepoys. 
Toranams have been tied up to the Poona - 
mallee country, in Elavasanhr* fort, and as far 
as Valikond^puram for political purposes, and 
NS.sir Jang is alarmed. But no cloth has come 
in, so money will be sent to Bengal to buy and 
store cloth — 4 lakhs of rupees’ worth — to be 
sent to Europe by the Maurepas which, I hear, 
will sail on Monday.* 

Friday^ July 3 .* — When I wont to the 
Governor this morning, ho said, ‘ About the 
agreement given by the Raja of Tanjoro to 

' Thus in the original. I suppose the mint to be that at Salem 
where some time previously the same man had enjoyed the sole privi- 
lege of coining fanams and making cloth {Calendar of the Madras 
Records, 1740—44, p. 10). I infer that something of this union of 
privileges subsisted ten years later. 

* I presume Elavanasftr, in the South Arcot district The same 
place seems indicated as Eravasanallhr on p. 302, 

* Probably owing to this lack of cloth on the Coast, the Bengal 
factories were directed to send five cargoes home tliis year (Pondichery 
to Ghandernagore, July 4, 1750, Corrce, dt Pondichery avec Bengale 
Vol. Ill, p. 110). 

* 23rd Pramdduta* 
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Chand& S^hib for peahkash, promising to pay 
him 70 lakhs of rupees — 40 lakhs by mortgage 
and 30 in ready money, I intended some days 
ago to write to him for the balance due after 
deducting 10 or 11 lakhs actually paid down. 
But you objected and proposed to write instead 
that, as Chanda Sahib had pledged the Tan- 
jore agreement to me on account of my large 
loans to him, no money should be given to 
Chandfi, Sahib’s people, should they demand 
it. A letter was therefore written ; and it was 
decided that a week later a Brahman and ten 
peons should bo sent to demand the money. 
Now write therefore that vakil Subbayyan is 
being sent with a copy of the agreement and 
that the money should be paid accordingly, 
less what has already been paid, after hearing 
vakil Subbayyan’s message.’ I replied, ‘ Why 
should we demand only the balance ? If we 
write to them desiring them in general terms 
to send money, they will give the details. We 
shall see what they write and can then answei- 
suitably.’ — ‘ Very well,’ he said. I therefore 
wrote as follows ‘ I send vakil Subbayyan 
with a copy of the agreement given by you to 
Chanda Sahib on account of his poshkash. 
You must send the money without delay or 
objection as soon as you receive this. You 
will have learnt all things from my letter 
written five or six days ago about this affair. 
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You will learn of other matters from vakil 
Subbayyan.’ I wrote accordingly, had the 
letter sealed and gave it to vakil Subbayyan. 
The Governor took vakil Subbayyan aside and 
said, ‘ As you were present througho^^and 
know all about the agreement from firstTo last, 
I need not mention details. Strike fear of us 
into his mind and use every means to get the 
money from him. I will give you one per cent. 
commission on the amount you recover. Do 
your best therefore.’ Vakil Subbayyan sal- 
aamed and said, ‘ What I eat is yours. I ani 
your servant ; what need to pay mo ? But in- 
asmuch as they refrained from paying when 
the fort was being bombarded, and would give 
nothing but promises, will they pay easily now ? 
If they quit their obstinacy and pay anything, 
it will be due to your good fortune and 
valour.’ The Governor replied that he must 
do his utmost to alarm them and got the 
money, and repeated that ho should have a 
commission of one per cent. 1 said that he 
would do his best and set out on Monday 
morning. ' Very good,’ he replied. 

I then suggested that it would be bottei- to 
ask Chanda Sahib to write to the R4ja of 
Tan j ore to pay money to us. He agreed ; so I 
told Madananda Pandit to ask Chanda Sahib 
to write the letter and give it to vakil Subbay- 
yan. He did so. I then went to the nut-godown. 
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Sunday, July 5 } — When he had heard mass 
and taken his coffee, the Governor sent for me 
at eight o’clock this morning, and asked the 
news. I replied, ‘ T told you the day before 
yesterday that our people had taken the fort of 
Eravasanallur and hoisted the white flag. I 
hear this morning that the runaway horsemen 
belonging to Husain Sahib’s mother and 
Raghun4tha Nayinar of Ulundur returned 
with 1,000 peons and musket-people, and 200 
horsemen and attacked the fort which was 
held by only 100 Carnatic peons. As the fort 
is closely surrounded by projections and houses, 
our people could not perceive their approach 
or their position, yet they killed 30 or 40, and 
wounded many others. But as the enemy had 
2,000 men and had long enjoyed the country, 
they stormed the fort, slow a dozen men and 
wounded 30 or 40. The rest escaped. I also 
hear that Venkata Rao, the amaldar, was 
captured. 

‘ Moreover Muttukrishna Reddi, dub4sh to 
Mr. Floyer, the Governor of Fort St. David, 
has replied as follows to our letter written by 
your orders nine days ago : — “To my letter 
complaining that people belonging to Shaikh 
Hasan, the second subahdar, had seized the 
money that was being sent from Gingee to 


1 2Sth Ani, PramddMa, 
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Cuddalore, you reply that both parties are 
strangers. The Cuddalore merchant formerly 
belonged to Vikravandi ; but live or six shrott’s 
have signed a declaration (which I send) that 
he had traded at Cuddalore for the last year. 
Please therefore send the money by my peons.” 
Such (I said) is his boastful manner, as though 
he wore addressing a servant who had stolen 
something. He has written whatever occurred 
to him, without respect or fear. I report this 
lest you should blame me for suppressing it. 
But no matter how he writes. I can answer 
appropriately.’ The Governor ordered me to 
send the men away tolling them that their 
master had written rudely and that a reply 
would be given when ho wrote in a proper 
way. I therefore told the Brahman harkara 
and the Muhammadan peon, and sent them 
away. 

The Governor then said, ‘ What happened 
when you went to Chanda Sahib’s last night ? ’ 
[I replied,] ‘ He advised us to employ Misri 
Kh^n (Muhammad Khan Sulaiman’s son) to 
manage the Arcot affair with Pir Zada, as he 
is of good family, can adopt his words to the 
occasion, and can arrange matters secretly 
with ’Abd-ul-nabi Khan of Cuddapah, Him&yat 
BahMiir Kh^n of Kandanur and ’ Abd-ul-majid 
Khd^n of S&vanur and Bankapuram. He was 
therefore sent for and persuaded to do this. 
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Letters have been written to Pir ZMa, in your 
name and Chanda Sahib’s saying that Misri 
Khan is being sent, and that, if Muzaffar Jang 
be established and N4sir Jang deposed, those 
who accomplish this will be favoured, but 
neither letter refers definitely to the money. 
You said that an agreement should be drawn 
up ; but the letters will do instead.’ The 
Governor asked why the letter had been 
written in general terms only, though Haji 
Fazil had said yesterday that a lakh of rupees 
should be exj^licitly mentioned. I replied that 
both Chanda SS.hib and Hfiji FAzil thought 
that inadvisable as it would be dangerous if the 
letters were intercepted by the guards, so it 
was written in general terms. He then asked 
for the letter, and I reported its contents as fol- 
lows : — ‘ Your letter stated that Muhammad 
Wala and another Muhammadan (whose name 
I do not know) would report all things. I have 
heard them and my joy is inexpressible. 
I need not write in compliment, for your mind 
is turned towards spiritual things, like those 
who have quitted the world and fixed their 
thoughts upon God. Such men abhor in- 
justice ; so also you seek to remove evil from 
the country, and accomplish all that you 
undertake. I will therefore grant you all that 
you desire as soon as I hear that the matter 
has been settled. You may depend upon this,’ 
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The Governor then signed this letter, and 
ordered his small seal to be affixed on the 
envelope. When he was told that the cover 
had been sealed, he sent for Misri Khan who is 
to go on this mission. I had already told the 
latter to wait at the nut-godown, and so 
brought him before the Governor. He was 
given the following instructions : — ‘ Speak to 
Pir Zada, R4machandra, Eao and others, 
Nasir Jang’s mansabdars and jemadars in 
accordance with what Chanda Sahib and Haji 
Fazil said last night. Arrange for an interview 
between them and ’Abd-ul-nabi Khan of Cudda- 
pah, llimA^yat Bahadur Khan and other Pathans 
and subahdars; and send at once the glad 
nows of your having settled Nasir Jang’s affair 
and established Muzaft’ar Jang in his place.’ 

Misri Khan replied, ‘ I am reluctant to do 
this, but have consented to risk my life as 
Chand& Sahib and Rangappan wish me to.’ 
The Governor said that he should be rewarded 
for his trouble not only with great presents 
but also with lands. Misri Khan said he 
would go and hoped that the Governor would 
perform his promises ; and thereon received 
the small envelope addressed to Pir Zada 
saying that, if they asked him about the money 
not being specially mentioixed, he would settle 
it by giving a bond for seven lakhs or even a 
lakh more. The Governor said that he himself 


oo 
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would give him a bond for seven lakhs to take 
with him or give a [blank] bond. ' But I 
suggested that it would be better to give a 
bond for seven lakhs, as a blank bond would be 
improper. The Governor agreed, and said that 
after all no bond was needed; so I told Misri 
Khan to settle matters and give a bond for a 
sum not greater than that mentioned above, 
and if it could be done for loss, so much the 
better. The Governor repeated this. Misri 
Khan agreed and departed with a gate pass. 

A Pathan (whose name I do not know) 
sent by ’Abd-ul-nabi Khan of Cuddapah had 
sent word from Chidambaram by another 
Pathan, ’Azmat Khan, that ho wished to talk 
with Chanda Sahib and therefore desired 
letters to Muhammad Khan of Chidambaram 
from mo and from the Governor. I toM the 
Governor that I had discussed the matter with 
’Azmat Khan last night and written a letter 
to Mudamiah saying that the Pathan was at 
liberty to come and see Chanda Sahib, and 
proposed that it should be sealed. The 
Governor approved. I had it sealed accord- 
ingly and gave it to ’Azmat Kh&n, Chand4 
SS-hib’s jemadar, who was waiting at my 
godown before setting out for Chidambaram. 
Ho went away with it. 

Tirumalai RS,o (Manukoji Siva Rao’s son), 
Chidambaram Muhammad Khan’s man and 
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an old Pathan trooper of Muhammad Khan’s 
(whose name I do not know) discussed the 
Bhuvanagiri affair and on [Mudamiah’s] 
behalf desired time in which to sell grain 
enough to pay 50,000 rupees. I reminded them 
of his slippery behaviour. They admitted it, 
but promised to pay when the grain was sold, 
said that the collections wore still incomplete 
and insisted that we must accept their offer. 
I replied that we might agree if they would 
give sowcars’ bonds for the balance. ’Azmat 
KhA.n and others then departed saying that 
they would speak to [Mudamiah] about it and 
return with his answer. 

Misri Khan Sulaiman set out for Arcot this 
morning and ’Azmat Khan for Chidambaram. 

Monday^ July 6 } — At six o’clock this 
morning the Maurepas was despatched to 
Bengal with four lakhs of rupees. M. de 
La Touche’s^ wife, Madame Schonamille, 
Madame Le Noutre and others sailed on her. 

Tuesday^ July 7 .^ — On Monday, the 15th of 
June last (corresponding with 5th Ani, Pra- 
moduta), I obtained from M. Guillard, Coun- 
cillor in charge of the Gold and Silver godown. 


'■ 28th ^/li, PramodAia. 

^ The Sons-marchand {Gorrce, de Pondichiry avec Bengale, Vol. Ill, 
p. 114). Dupleix says he sent him to Bengal in order that| the Bengal 
factories might have their fair share of useless servants (Arch, des Col 
C* 15). 

3 27th Ani, PramddCita, 
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3,742 Pondichery pagodas, 14 fanams and 48 
cash, agreeing to repay the sum in rupees. 
Accordingly 1 gave M. Barthelemy the sum of 
18,248 rupees, 4 fanams and 54 cash on account 
of the pagodas and recovered my note.* 

Thur.^idai/, July 9:‘‘ — The [largo] vessels, the 
Flenry and the D'Argen.son with a boat, name 
unknown,* wore despatched this morning with 
200 [soldiers], 1,50 sepoys and 10 Topasses 
under the command of M. do La [Tour]*, with 
mortars, cannon, powder and other munitions 
on board, to attack and capture Masulipatam. 
M. (luillard wont as chief; and ho with the rest 
set sail at sunrise this morning. V allur Antan- 
nan, and Vonkannan, his cousin, gumastahs 
of the Company’s Yanam merchants, Rama- 
chandra Ayyan, Tori Chetti, and Vasavappa 
Chetti, also went on board. The ship was 
still in sight at nine o’clock but then dis- 
appeared. A lakh of rupees was put on board 
to provide goods at Yanam and Masulipatam. 

Tsri Singh, middle son of Sawai Jai Singh, 
and now reigning, assisted Ta.kht Singh’s son, 
Raja Ram Singh. Sawai Jai Singh’s country 
is called SawAi Jainagar and its capital is 

* This would make the current exchange at Pondichery 354 rupees 
per 1(X) Pagodas. 

^ 29th uini. Pramdduta. 

* The Company’s despatch describes her as ‘ une galvette arm^e de 
pierriers.’ 

* Ranga Pillai writes ‘La Touche.’ doubtless by inadvertence. 
La Tour was Captain at this time. 
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Amber. Takht Singh’s younger brother, 
Bakht Singh is Mah4rfi,j4.* 

The Surat messengers, who arrived at half- 
past six this evening, related the following 
news : — 

Takht Singh, R4ja of the wealthy country 
of Marw4r, died; and Salabat Khdn, the 
PMshah’s Bakhshi, attacked RajA, Ram Singh, 
Takht Singh’s eldest son, and assisted Takht 
Singh’s younger brother. Raja RA.m Singh’s 
army amounted to a lakh of horsemen. The 
Bakhshi had 40,000 horse and his ally thirty 
or forty thousand more. So they had 80,000 
altogether. The PAdshah marched 25 leagues 
east of Delhi against K4im KhA<n Bangash of 
the Rohilla tribe of Pathans. The PAdshah 
went as far as the kills of Farrukhabad, 
which lies between the Ganges and the Jumna. 
Kaim KhAn Bangash was killed six months 
ago by his own people; so the PAdshAh is 
said to have returned with two croros which 
he found in the fort.® 


‘ This passage seems intended as a prefatory note to introduce 
what follows. Isri Singh seems to be the ‘ Eesiiri Singh ’ of Tod’s 
Rajaftthan (ed. 1873, Vol. TI, p. 340). Cf. also Elliot and Dowson, 
Vol. VIII, p. 344. Sawai Jai Singh, his father, is the famous Jai Singh 
II of Jeypore, who removed his capital in 1728 from Amber to the 
present city of Jeypore. Takht Singh and Bakht Singh were sons of 
Ajit Singh, RtljA of Jodhpur, who was murdered by his younger son, 
(Hunter’s GazeAteer, Vol. VII, p. 241.) 

® K^im Khan Bangash was eldest son of Muhammad KhAn Bangash 
Afghan Naw A b of Farrukhabad. For the episode alluded to, see Elliot 
and Dowson, Vol. VIII, pp. IIG and 213. 
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Mansur ’Ali Kh4n, the Yizior, attacked the 
Naw^lb of Murshidabad in Bengal, overcame 
him, made him pay tribute and still remains 
there.’ Such is the news. 

Saturday, Jtdy 18 ? — When the Governor 
sent for me this morning, 1 reported that Mr. 
Cope and his troops had joined Muhammad 
’All Kh^in’s army at Tiruvennanallur and now 
the two armies might move towards Tiruviti, 
Villupuram or Trichinopoly or retire to Arcot, 
but that wo should learn to-morrow what they 
had done to-day. The Governor asked it I 
knew exactly how many men Mr. Cope had. 
I replied, ‘ How can I tell? All reports differ, 
and how can liars be trusted? Some from 
Cuddalore say that he has 500 Europeans and 
Topasses, while others say he has only 100. 
Others again report that ho has 1,000 Topasses, 
Europeans, sepoys and Carnatic peons, etc. 
People from Tiruviti and our spies agree that 
he has 1,000 men in all.’ The Governor 
observed, ‘ M. de La Touche writes that head- 
peon Savarimuttu sent out peons to enquire 
and that they report that the Europeans alone 
amount to 2,000. Who is to bo believed? 
They have less than 500 soldiers altogether; 
so how can we believe these people.’ I said 


* The transaction seems to have been settled without invasion. 
See Orme, History, Vol. II. p. 44. 

* Qlh Jdi. Pramodvta. 
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that men commonly reckoned a hundred 
horsemen as 500. He agreed and I then came 
away.' 

Nallatambi Arunachala Chetti spoke to 
Madame on behalf of the Ohettis, with offers 
of presents; and he waxed proud because he 
thought he had Madamo’s favour and proposed 
to petition the Governor himself without 
consulting me. Ho objected to managing 
affairs through me, because he wished to 
appear the pillar of the Ohettis, and the 
favourite [of the Governor], by arranging 
matters himself. The Ohettis therefore came 
in haste and stood in the Governor’s hall. I 
did not mind because their conduct would 
prove their own gain or loss, and would not 
affect me at all. Formerly when they desired 
justice, they sought it through me^^and I 
deemed it my duty to arrange their affairs; 
but now they have relieved mo of that obliga- 
tion. I rejoiced therefore, and cared nothing 
'how the matter might end. The Governor 
came out and asked what they wanted. I said 
they had come according to his order of 
yesterday, but that the right-hand caste people 
had not come. ' Let them all come together,’ 
he said. When I told them, they knew not 


6(X) military (this probably include, Topasses) were sent out under 
Cope, Fo7't St, David June 26, /July 7, 1750. 
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what to do and Htill waited. When he had 
walked a little, he came and asked what the 
matter was. They replied, ‘ The others have 
explained their case to you, but we have not. 
Both sides should be heard. We are the 
Company’s merchants, so we should be sup- 
ported, in order that others may respect us.’ 
The Governor remarked that the left-hand 
caste dancing-girls had behaved ill. They 
replied, ‘ l)o the right-hand caste dancing-girls 
rise when we get up to go? Neither should the 
left-hand caste dancing-girls rise for the right- 
hand caste people.’ The Governor objected 
that it had been the custom for them to do so. 
‘ That is not so,’ they replied, ‘ according to 
the documents defining our privileges ; so why 
should they rise?’ — ‘ Yery well,’ the Governor 
answered ; ‘ let the others come and I will give 
my decision when I have hoard them.’ They 
then presented the two petitions which they 
had brought. Looking at them, he asked if 
Appu had ridden on horse-back. They declared 
that ho had. He then sent for Appu, who, 
when questioned, replied, ‘ It is a common 
street I rode through; had it been a street 
belonging to the left-hand caste people, I 
should not have done so.’’ — ‘ \Yhose street is 

^ These caste disputes frequently arose out of a party going on 
horse back or in palankins through a street reserved for the opposite 
caste group. 
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it?’ the Governor [asked]. Appu replied, 

‘ Topasses, Europeans, Pariahs, and others live 
there. There are three houses belonging to 
their barbers. Pariah marriage and funeral 
processions both go along it. So I too rode 
that way. As this was after the dispute had 
begun, I should never have done so without 
first making enquiries.’ The Governor told 
me to enquire and report to him. Appu said 
to me, ‘ As there are some Panisavans’* houses, 
I got off beyond the house of Dol, the Euro- 
pean.’ The Governor asked what he was say- 
ing. I told Appu to repeat it. ‘ Well, Ranga 
Pillai,’ the Governor said, ‘enquire into it 
fully and toll me to-morrow. Ask the right- 
hand caste people also to come, and I will hear 
what both have to say.’ So saying, he told the 
left-hand caste people to go. They said, ‘ He 
told both parties to come yesterday. They 
have put off their coming. Are wo to be 
treated as refuse ? ’ So saying they desired 
me to ask the Governor to release the dancing- 
girls, adding,. ‘ Shall we run away and not 
defend our privileges ? ’ The Governor replied 
that, if he released them the right-hand caste 
people would [ ] and complain ; 

so he would not release them, but told them 


» See Thurston’s Castes and Tribes, Vol. VI, pp. 55, etc. They are 
^aid to be divided between the two caste-groups. 

PP 
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to return to-morrow. The left-hand caste 
people took leave and departed. 

Appu then said, ‘ In Elaichiyappan’s street, 
there are a few families of both parties. 
That is also a common street. You are as my 
father and mother, so enquire carefully.’ I 
replied that for my part, I should treat both 
parties alike, without favouring either, and 
dismissed him. I then went to the nut- 
godown. There the left-hand caste people 
repeated what they had already said. I replied 
that I would not favour either and dismissed 
them. So they departed. 

Wednesday^ July 22 } — When 1 went to the 
Governor this morning, I said, ‘ I heard yes- 
terday that Muhammad ’All Khan’s army 
which was encamped at Arasur, had marched 
to Kanisap&kkam, west of Tiruviti. Major 
Lawrence, who is Governor of Fort St. David 
until the new one arrives, has recalled Mr. 
Cope; but Muhammad ’All Kh&n told Mr. 
Cope who was about to start that he had only 
come in reliance on [the English], and that, if 
they departed under the pretext that a new 
Governor had been appointed, he would be 
unable to fulfil his promises to N&sir Jang. 
Both he and Mr. Cope therefore wrote to Fort 
St. David, and Cope awaits further orders. 


^ 10th Adi^ PramddHtay 
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The Arcot news is that Hidayat Muhi-ud-din 
Khan’s younger brother was given a dress of 
honour on the night of Tuesday, the 14th. 
He and Naqsh Band Khan were sent to Hid&- 
yat Muhi-ud-din Kh4n with a message that in 
two or three days a dress of honour would be 
given to him also and that all his desires 
should be fulfilled. They assured him that 
the dress of honour might be expected at any 
moment, but they could not tell precisely when.’ 

He then asked if the shroffs who had come 
here had heard anything about the Chidam- 
baram and Bhuvanagiri money. I replied, ‘ I 
heard that 40,000 rupees had been sent to 
Cuddalore, part in Ch6tpattu and Porto Novo 
fanams and part in Porto Novo pagodas, star 
pagodas, and other kinds. I immediately sent 
for Vira Chetti and told him to write a cad j an 
letter to his brother at Port St. David asking 
him to accept the 40,000 rupees worth of Chet- 
pattu fanams, etc. I also made the shroffs 
write to their people, to deliver their money to 
him and send a reply here. I sent a peon 
with both these letters to Cuddalore.’ 

He then asked what had been said about 
the matter I discussed with Mir A’azam last 
night — Chand& S&hib’s paying an annual sum 
so long as he remained in power. I replied, 

‘ They asked the amount. I told them that I 
could not be expected to know, but that you 
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had done and were doing much for them, 
opening your cash-chest thousands of times, 
even to the point of delaying the monthly pay, 
and ruining trade by the troubles at the Masuli- 
patam and Yan4m factories, so that you had 
had to spend great sums and send three ships 
with an army from here. Thus in many ways 
you had suffered loss, as he well knew, while 
the Villiyanallur and Bdhur pargannahs which 
had been given you had been made over to the 
Company, and thus you had gained nothing. 
It was their duty therefore to see that they 
rewarded you in a suitable manner and no one 
knew this so well as ho. Your reward, I said, 
must be proportioned to his rank and your 
greatness, and he had to choose the best way of 
doing this. He then went away, saying that 
he would come again some time to-day and 
report the result.’ The Governor said that the 
matter had to be settled at once, as he would 
get more while the disturbances still continued. 
1 said that 1 would try to have it settled to- 
morrow or the day after. ‘ Do so,’ he said. 
The Governor then said, ‘ I told you to take 
what was due to the Company on account of 
the copper, and pay what is due to me on that 
account, to the Company’s merchants against 
the lakh of rupees borrowed of them ; but 
you have credited my share to the Company 
instead of to me, and shown the Company’s 
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share as having been paid to the merchants on 
my account.’ I replied, ‘ M. Cornet took a 
receipt from me, and you directed me to sot off 
the larger amount against the blue cloth and 
lampassos. Moreover M. Cornet required a 
receipt for this larger sum, so I entered it to 
the Company’s account. What hai’m has been 
done ? If you are pleased to give me an order 
for 6,100 and odd pagodas, I will pay it to the 
Company and that will end the matter.’ The 
Governor asked how much copper I had taken. 
I said, 279 candies and 428 pounds. He asked 
how much had been given to the merchants 
on account of his debts to them. I replied, 
209 candies and 425 [pounds ?]. He then asked 
what would be the result if the latter were 
entered in the Company’s account, and the 
former in mine. ‘ In that case,’ I said, ‘ the 
accounts would have to be re-written.’ — ‘ Verj^ 
well,’ he said, ‘ enter the price and quantity of 
the copper you have taken.’ 1 agreed, and 
wrote the details as follows: — 


• PagfuIjiH. 

279 candies and 428 pounds of 
copper bars at 91 Porto Novo 
pagodas candy ... 2.5,470 

Batta on star pagodas at 3 p^r 

cent ... ... ... ••• 7()4 

Therefore the cost is star pagodas 24,706 

or at 350 rupees 100 pagodas 
76,471^ rupees and 57 cash. 


Faiiams. Casii. 

3 25 

2i 

57 


^ This should be 86,471 rupees. 
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I then gave the details of his accounts as 


paid to the merchants: — 

Pagodas. 

Fanams. 

209 candies, 425 pounds of 



copper bars at 91 Porto Novo (Porto Novo) 


pagodas per candy ... 

Batta on star pagodas at 8 per 

19,099 

m 

cent ... 

573 


Therefore the cost is star pagodas 

18,526 

13| 


or at 350 rupees per 100 pagodas 
04,842 rupees and 6l fanams. 

The Governor then said, ‘ But Porto Novo 
pagodas are 8| touch, Pondichery pagodas are 
8 touch, and Star pagodas are the same. Why 
then should star pagodas carry a batta ? ’ I 
replied, ‘ They did not when [Porto Novo] 
pagodas were 8^ touch ; but the latter have 
lowered to 7| or 7^, so they are inferior.’ 

[ ]• 

Friday^ July 24 } — When I went to the 

Governor this morning, he asked where Mu- 
hammad ’Ali Khan’s troops had encamped 
yesterday and what news there was about them. 
I replied, ‘ There is a village named Pulld.1 near 
Tiruv^ndipuram, situated half-way between 
the Penn&r and the Gadilam about half a mile 
north-west of Tiruppappuliyiir. I hear that 
there is encamped the army commanded by 
Muhammad ’All Kh&n (son of Anwar-ud-din 


* 12th Jdi, Pramdd&ta. 
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Kh&n, the former Naw&b of Arcot who was 
killed in battle by the French), his brother 
’Abd-ul-wah^b Kh&,n (faujdar of Nellore), 
Khair-ud-din Kh^n (Anwar-ud-din lOidn’s son- 
in-law), ’Abd-ul-jalil Kh&n, Biw4n Muhammad 
Abrar, Muhammad Masih Khan, Saiyid Mu- 
hammad, Jemadar Bade Sahib (son of Husain 
T&hir), and other jemadars whose names I do 
not know.’ 

The following are the details of the army : — 
Under Nizam -ud-daulah — 


Horsemen 

3,000 

Matchlock-people 

255 

Rocket-people 

24 

Field-pieces' 

40 

Artillery men 

13 

Cannon called Redvi^ ... 

Under Anwar-ud-din Khan* — 

3 

Horsemen 

4,600 

Peons 

4,000 

Matchlock -people 

445 

Rocket -people 

16 

Long matchlocks* 

30 

Field -pieces 

11 


' The word used is rakkalah, for which Irvine's Ar7ny of the 
Indian Moghuls, p. 139. 

* This is perhaps meant for ra'd ( = thunder) . 

® Le., Muhammad ’Ali Khin, who announced that he had been 
granted his father’s title in a letter to Floyer received December 6/17, 
1749 {Country Corrce., 1749, p. 63). 

* The text has lambachanda* I take it that a species of gingal is 
meant. See Irvine, op* ciUy pp. 109, etc. 
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Sepoy-guards 

52 

Camel-guards 

10 

Under Mr. Cope — 


Europeans ... 

700 

Sepoys, peons, etc 

2,300 

Field -pieces 

13 

Tavai (what gun this is, I do 


not know)' 

4 

Horsemen 

25 


I gave these details to the Governor, and 
informed him that they had been sent by 
Yenkatdsan (Mir Asad’s harkara in Muham- 
mad ’ Ali Khan’s camp) to Mir Asad at Arcot, in 
a letter which had been intercepted, the bearer 
having been seized by people belonging to the 
Europeans at Villupuram yesterday after- 
noon, and sent with the letters to the Honour- 
able Governor, who sent them to me. I gave 
them to Eam4nji Pandit to be translated into 
Telugu with the help of Kodandarama Ayyan 
and Seshagiri Pandit, gumastah of Shaikh 
S^hib of Porto Novo. The harkara on being 
asked his name and what he was doing, said 
that he was a peon named Sandasi. When the 
Persian letters with the camp news brought by 
peon Sandfi,si had been translated into Telugu, 
about seven o’clock in the evening, I took them 
to the Governor, accompanied by the peon, 


* Unidentifiedt 
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S^shagiri Pandit and Kddandar&ma Ayyan. 
The Honourable Governor was upstairs in the 
Fort house, so I went there with the three 
others and reported the news in detail. The 
Governor gave the letters back to the camp 
harkara, Sandasi, telling him to carry them to 
his master. He also gave him batta and sent 
a Company’s peon to escort him secretly beyond 
the bounds. 

Saturday, July 25 .' — About six o’clock this 
morning there was the sound of many guns at 
Fort St. David and out to sea. I suppose 
shipping must have arrived or sailed. I hear 
that 37 chests of silver on account of the Dutch 
affair* have been sent out, by a ship* com- 
manded by [ ]. M. Soude*, 

who owes me money, Desfresnes and others are 
said to be on board her. The contents of the 
37 chests of silver are reckoned at 10,000 marcs. 
I also hear that the Achille was to sail for 
India with this ship and that she will arrive 
in seven or eight days. The present ship has 
brought much firewood. 

The Governor sent for me and said that 
M. Bury would give me money and letters 
to be sent to the Europeans at Tiruviti and 

* 13th Adi, PramMAta. 

* Probably the compensation paid by the Dutch for their having 
purchased Barnett’s prizes in 1745. 

® Apparently La Reine^ See below, 

* Cf. Vol. IV, p. 385 su'prai 
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Villupuram. I said they should he sent. M. 
Bury said he would send them by the soldier 
who is his writer. 

The Governor then asked the news from 
Arcot. I said there was none. ‘ Is there any 
Cuddalore news ? ’ he asked. I said, ‘ Muham- 
mad ’Ali Kh&n and the rest are still encamped 
at PullM, Kondur, etc., near Tiruppappuliyftr. 
Eice and other provisions are scarce in 
camp, and many are starving. Mr. Cope who 
went in has not been allowed to come out again 
and Muhammad ’Ali Kh4n is troubled, as Mr. 
Lawrence who is Governor at present says that 
he will give no orders until the new Governor 
comes. I have also heard that 500 horsemen 
have been sent to Porto Novo, Bhuvanagiri, etc.’ 

Just then the captain of the ship from 
Mascareigne came, and the Governor talked 
with him and read letters, so I went to the 
nut-godown. 

About seven o’clock, he sent for me and 
told me to get the agreement Chand^ S4hib 
had promised to give for the payment of an 
annual present. I said I would do so and 
came away. 

At four, he sent for me again and asked if 
there was any news from Arcot. I said, ‘No.’ 
He then asked if there was any news from 
Cuddalore. I said that there was nothing more 
than I had told him this morning. He then 
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drove out, and I went to the nut-godown. As he 
was about to get into his carriage, M. Soude and 
another European came and it seems they were 
told to return later as he was just going out. 

When I was going to the nut-godown, 
M. Soude asked me how I was. ‘By your 
favour,’ I replied, ‘ I am well.’ When I had 
returned the compliment, M. Soude said, ‘ Why 
the devil should you have tried to injure me 
by complaining to Europe against me?’ I 
defended my conduct, in that I was only seek- 
ing what was due to me. He said that he 
had brought some oranges and asked if I 
should like some. ‘ As many as you please,’ 
I replied. He asked me to get six palankin- 
boys for him and went away, saying that he 
would come to my office to-morrow to talk 
about certain matters. 

At six o’clock the Governor sent for me 
and asked if there was any Arcot news. I 
said ‘No.’ As he was displeased at this, I 
pointed out that the people could only write 
what they heard, and that they could not write 
if they heard nothing. 

He then said that news of the capture of 
Masulipatam might have reached Arcot and 
asked why we had not yet heard anything 
about it. I replied that good news was 
published at once, but that this news would not 
be published, for fear of its being known to all. 
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M. Barth^lemy and M. Friell then came, so 
I came away. At eight o’clock he sent for me 
again and said that although the troops 
encamped a^ Valudavur had been ordered to 
move to Karaiy&mputtur, they had gone to 
Soppur' instead and asked where it was. [He 
said] that they had only been induced to move 
with difficulty. 

He added, ‘ Eice sells at — 1| measures. 
As paddy is selling at five measures, have it 
published by beat of tom-tom to-morrow that 
rice should be sold at two measures.’ Dost 
Muhammad said that that would be charitable 
and glorious of him. But I said, ‘ This is not 
the time to impose restrictions. Not a single 
grain of corn is coming in, but, by the Gover- 
nor’s good fortune, the crops have been as 
immeasurable as the sea and there is abundant 
grain on sale. But if restrictions are imposed, 
those who have grain will hesitate to sell it ; 
but you may do as you please.’ He replied 
that if special orders were given or if I spoke 
sharply to them, they would sell. I went at 
once to the nut-godown and told Periyanna 
Nayin^r to proclaim by beat of tom-tom that 
rice should be sold at two measures. 

At six o’clock this evening a letter came 
from M. Guillard at Masulipatam. The Gov- 


^ I presume Sorappftr, iu the Villupuram taluk. 
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ernor told me that it brought the following 
news : — M. Coquet, M. de La Solle, etc., of the 
Masulipatam factory have been released and 
escorted to M. Guillard’s house with music 
and dancing by Coja Qalandar Kh&n’s nobles. 
They said that as N^sir Jang was their master, 
they could not disobey his orders, but lodged 
the prisoners well and treated them respect- 
fully, as M. Coquet and the others would 
declare, so that they were blameless. With 
these words they sent dishes for a feast. Coja 
Qalandar Kh&n is shaking with fear. 

The peons who brought the letter report 
that all the inhabitants have been allowed to 
return and follow their various occupations in 
quiet. It has also been proclaimed by beat of 
tom-tom that our people only intend to benefit 
the inhabitants, to expel our enemies and 
protect the merchants and traders. As the 
sepoys and Europeans were warned that they 
would be hung if they stole a single dry leaf, 
not a thorn has been broken and the inhabit- 
ants will rejoice, as they are ruled with 
justice. All those who fled from the town 
have returned, including even the Dutch and 
their families. ' 


^ The French vessels arrived before Masulipatam on July 11, and 
took possession of the Fort without the least opposition. The 
Moghuls attempted to blockade the place, but quickly desisted. 
Pondichery to the Company, September 9. 1750 {Arch, dei OoL). 
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Daivan&yaka Chetti came to-night and 
gave me the following details about the prices, 
etc., of the goods ready to be sent to Mocha, 
according to the agreement made with M. 
Glainville : — 

Superior unbleached blue cloth (Dutch 
sort) Mohur pattern, 60 corge at 28 pagodas ; 

Salamporos blue, 9 kftls, 90 corge at 28^ 
pagodas ; 

Salampores brown, 9 k^ls, 50 corge at 23 
pagodas ; 

Blue cloth, fine, 9 kftls, 15 corge at 16^ 
pagodas. 

Daivan^yaka Chetti added that the cus- 
toms duty, charity dues* and cost of packing 
were to be borne by M. Glainville ; that 
payment was to be made at 360 rupees per 100 
pagodas ; the goods were to be delivered for 
sorting by October 15, at Pondichery, Cud- 
dalore or Porto Novo. The concerned are 
Kangip&ti Vira Chetti, Karanapuram Tiruppali 
Chetti and Daivanayaka Chetti ; the first has 
1^ shares, the second 1| and the third 1 — 3| 
shares in all. Such are the terms of agreement. 
He also promised me one per cent commission. 
Moreover 150 candies of Batavia sugar at 59 
rupees per candy are needed. Fifty corge blue 


^ Transit dues frequently included small duties payable to temples 
and other religious or charitable institutions. See Love’s Vestiges, 11, 
pp. HI. etc., for opposition (on rdiigious grounds) to such payments. 
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cloth, Dutch sort, at 28 [pagodas] the corge 
were also ordered in Ani last at 350 rupees 
per 100 pagodas ; these are to be delivered to 
the Europeans for sorting by Tennavarfiya 
Mudali and two advances have been made on 
them amounting to 3,855 rupees. 

/Sunday^ July 26 } — On returning from 
Church, the Governor asked the news. I said 
that I had received none from Arcot, but that 
a mail from Cuddalore said that Mr. Law- 
rence had refused help before reinforcements 
arrived to guard Fort St. David, declaring that 
he could do nothing of himself without 
orders, that Mr. Floyer had become his enemy, 
that he was helpless and that a decision 
would be taken when the matter had been 
fully considered. The Governor observed 
that Mr. Lawrence could give no orders, as 
Mr. Prince* at Madras would not allow him 
to. I a^eed. 

As we were thus talking M. de St. Paul 
came and said that there were constant 
complaints at As&rappan’s wife’s affair not 
yet being settled, as he distributes the pay 
to the Company’s lascars and has not paid 
them. Thereupon the Governor called and 
questioned me about it. I replied, ‘ Surappa 


* 14th AcUy Pramdddta. 

• Beading poranju for loranjut a copyist^g error. 
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Mudali petitioned complaining that only part 
of the goods had been delivered to him. When 
arbitration was proposed, he mentioned M. 
Delarche’s name, expecting him to decide in 
his favour. I therefore proposed M. Delarche ; 
but the Second objected and said two persons 
must be proposed for each party.’ The 
(xovernor said that he would appoint some 
one on his side ; and M. de St. Paul then went 
away. 

When [the Governor] then asked what the 
matter was, I told him what should be done. 
He agreed. 

Wlien two baskets of Mascareigne oranges 
were brought to him, the Governor sent for 
jemadar ’Abd-ul-rahman and showing him the 
200 oranges, told him to send them to Saiyid 
S6.hib at Arcot and write to him as follows : — 
‘ N&sir Jang is displeased with Muhammad 
’All as he can do nothing, now that the pro- 
mised English help has failed ; and his mind 
is soured by the defeat and death of Durga 
D&s Khfi,n and others at Chingleput and the 
seizure of Masulipatam. Let the sweetness of 
these oranges remove the bitterness of his 
heart.’ ’Abd-ul-rahman had a letter written 
by Madananda Pandit accordingly and depart- 
ed with it. I went to the nut-godown. 

M. Soude then came and said that he would 
pay half of what he promised two or three 
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days ago, on account of niy debt. I replied, 

‘ That cannot’ done. My creditorn trouble 
me and you mu^ pay the whole.’— ‘ Well, look 
here,’ he said, ‘ in a year, I shall be able to 
lend you 10,000 pagodas.’ — ‘ I do not want 
that,’ I replied ; ‘ 1 do not wish to borrow from 
any one again, but to free myself by getting 
in my debts and paying off my creditors. 1 
want no more loans.’ He then related some 
Europe news and his own experiences from 
beginning to end, and so departed. 

The Governor went to dine at M. Barthe- 
lemy’s at noon. He sent for mo at three 
o’clock and said, ‘The Achille, on which M. 
de La Bourdonnais formerly came hero, has 
anchored in the roads. She then caused him 
much anxiety, and at last was the cause of his 
imprisonment in Europe. His brother, M. de 
La Villebague who sailed for Europe, died 
just before his arrival. This ill-omened vessel 
has now reached the roads.’ As he was 
speaking, the salute began. 

He asked if any news had been received 
from Arcot. 1 said, ‘Yes,’ and as Subbay- 
yan’s younger brother read a cadjan letter, 
I interpreted it as follows:— ‘As N^sir Jang 
is troubled in mind, he has ordered Mir 
A’azam Khan to raise 2,000 horse. He is 
angry with Muhammad ’Ali Khan for having 
accomplished nothing all this time and has 

RR 
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recalled him. Kh4zi Dayem and E4mad&s 
Pandit have been sent to Muz^ar Jang, who 
was starving himself, to romfort him and 
persuade him to eat. The twenty soldiers 
who deserted from Pondichery have been 
taken into service and supplied with food and 
drink. Muzaffar Khan sent Saiyid Sahib 
some glassware for use at meals, and a small 
(;annon. Saiyid Sahib showed them to N^sir 
Jang but he told him to take them away. 
Nasir Jang has read a letter brought from 
Masulipatam and ordered the bearers to 
conceal the news.’ When I reported this to 
the Governor, he observed that the Arcot 
people were all asleep. ‘ What else can be 
expected ? ’ I asked. 

The captain of the AekUle sent the Europe 
letters ashore by the Second Lieutenant * with 
a message that he would land to-morrow. 
When he arrived, the Governor put on his 
coat and sword and went a few steps to meet 
him. When he perceived that he was not the 
captain, he nevertheless asked him to sit down, 
and after some conversation took the letters 
into his room. I went to the nut-godown. 

This ship has brought 145 chests of silver * 
and 20 bales of broad cloth. I have not heard 

1 Literally, ‘ by the third,* i.e?., the third in command. 

2 40,000 marcs of silver were consigned to Pondichery by her. 
iUimoire pour hi Compagnie contre It sieur DvpleiXy Pieces^ p. 119.) 
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what else she has on board, but I hear that 
she has brought much firewood from 
Mascareigne. 

Tuesday^ July 28 . ' — The Europe ship 
sighted about six o’clock last night anchored 
in the roads at half -past six this morning and 
fired a salute. At eight o’clock the captain 
brought the Europe letters ashore to the 
Governor who told me that this ship had left 
France on February 27, and sighted the roads 
yesterday, after a voyage of five months. 

He also said that she had brought 
250 marcs’ weight of gold lace as desired by 
the merchants, that the name of the ship was 
La Reine and that of the captain M. La 
Palissiere [?], and that she had 135 chests of 
silver.^ M. Duvelaer* sent me a letter 
enclosed in the Governor’s. The Governor 
gave it to M. Boyelleau for me, then called me 
and asked what M. Duvelaer said. I replied 
that I had not yet read it, and went out to do 
so. He says (after compliments) : — ‘ Eegarding 
your demand last year for payment of the 
money owed you by M. Soude, I now reply 

^ 16th Adi, PramodCUa. 

** 40,000 marcs is the amount as given by the Company {Memoire 
uf supra). 

* Duvelaer served for some time first as employe and then as 
Directeur at Canton {Del. du cons., sup., Vol. II, pp. 53 and 307), In 
1744 he became a director of the Company, and continued as such 
until 1755 (Weber, p. 452). He it was who was sent on the mission to 
London in 1753 to arrange terms of peace if possible. 
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that as he has gone out and as he has money 
due at Mascareigne, I have written to M. David 
to collect the amount, and send it to you, and 
desired M. Soude at the same time to go to 
Pondichery and settle accounts with you. 
He will do so. I send a declaration regarding 
the lungis which will explain everything.’ 

I took a Persian letter to the Governor with 
the spectacles. He read it and returned it to 
mo. 

Ho then said that I must get a note from 
the merchants for what they had promised to 
give mo and another about the Chidambaram 
business. I agreed and came away. 

When the Governor was at the Fort at 
half -past three, he sent for me and asked if 
there was any news from Cuddalore. I replied 
that a Brahman on his way from Tirupp^p- 
puliyur to Alambarai, and one of my peons 
who had returned, both told me this morning 
that the English who had been declaring till 
the day before yesterday that they would not 
help Muhammad ’Alt Khan, had yesterday 
agreed to help him and sent out Mr. Cope and 
other Europeans to his assistance with some 
24-poundei’s. He asked how many Europeans 
were said to have gone. I told him about 
500 Europeans and 3,000 sepoys, Carnatic 
peons, etc., and added that as our people were 
threatening them on both sides, they could 
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not go far. He said that the English might 
go as far as Tiruvennanallur or Gingee. ‘ We 
shall see,’ I said. Leaving this matter, he 
asked the news from A root. I said I had 
none. He then went to inspect the second 
court, after inspecting the upper floor, with 
M. Glainville. who has come from Europe. 
Father Francois also came, and all talked 
together. I waited till six o’clock, and then 
went to the npt-godown. 

The Governor sent for me soon after his 
return home. 

Kalichiya Pillai who was despatched 
yesterday afternoon returned and reported 
as follows : — ‘ Mr. Cope arrived at Muham- 
mad ’All KhSiU’s camp near Tiruv^ndipuram 
at nine o’clock last night with 500 soldiers, 
3,000 sepoys and large and small guns. I 
spent the night in Muhammad ’Ali Kh&n’s 
camp, and left this morning. I hoar that 
they intend to march to-morrow towards 
Tiruviti and those parts. Their camp is 
near Bahur where there arc only 20 or 30 
peons with a few sepoys and Europeans; 
so reinforcements should be sent.’ The 
Governor observed that they would retire 
towards Porto Novo or the jemadars them- 
selves would capture Muhammad ’Ali Kh&n. 
I said, ‘God grant it!’ I think he said this 
because Muzaffar Kh^n came to him five or 
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six days ago and told him that Muhammad 
’Ali Kh&n was in great difficulties, that his 
jemadars had made proposals to desert 
Muhammad ’Ali Kh4n, take service with him 
(Muzaffar Kh4n) and even betray Muhammad 
’Ali. The Governor believed this and ordered 
Muzaffar Khan to tell the horsemen and 
jemadars to seize and bring in Muhammad 
’Ali Khan. I think the Governor was 
indifferent, because Muzaffar Khan told him 
that he had sent word accordingly and also 
told ChandA. Sahib that the matter would be 
over in five or six days in order to please 
both. 

He then asked about various matters 
regarding which I returned answers. 

He then told mo about a letter from M. 
de La Touche encamped at Soranavur with 
the Europeans and sepoys. It says, ‘ A deserter 
from the English camp tells me that Mr. Cope 
arrived last night with 900 soldiers, 2,000 
sepoys, 24-pounders, powder, shot, grenades 
and other munitions of war. I send the deserter 
who will report everything.’ The Governor 
sent for the English deserter and M. Friell, and 
ordered the latter to interpret what he said. 
M. Friell interpreted as follows : — [ 

]• 

Head-peon Santappan came at ten o’clock 
to-night, and standing near Sadasiva Pillai’s 
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house said, ‘At live o’clock this evening, 
the B&hur fort was captured and 30 or 35 
peons were wounded and taken prisoners at 
the fort. One of the peons was wounded in 
the hand but escaped and reported this news 
to the Governor, who ordered me to bring him 
to 5^ou , and tell you the news, but as he was 
much hurt, he has been taken to the hospital 
to be dressed. He will come as soon as that 
has been done. On hearing his news, the 
Governor wrote to M. de La Touche, and 
ordered the letter to be sent off at once. I 
gave it to two peons, had the gates opened and 
the letter despatched, and now have come 
here to tell you the news. If Madame learns 
of my coming, I shall be ruined, so she must 
know nothing of it. Her activity against you 
is indescribable. She complains to every one 
that you have bewitched the Governor and 
her anger to-day against you is boundless. As 
head-peon, Savarimuttu, and Eanga Pillai, the 
manager of Yilliyanallffr are on bad terms, 
the former is here and has been spitting out 
tales against you day and night. Moreover 
Papayya Pillai eggs her on by complaining 
that your people are extorting money at 
Covelong.’ When he reported all this, I said^ 
‘ Let all this be, and tell me whether the 
English people captured B&hffr or Muhammad 
’AH Kh&n’s people.’ He replied he had heard 
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from a peon that 4,000 of Muhammad 
’All Khan’s horsemen had surrounded and 
taken the place. ‘ Very well, you may go,’ 
I said. He went away accordingly. 

Wednesday, Jtdy 29 } — The Governor sent for 
me this morning and asked when Chand4 
S&hib said he would bring the agreement. I 
told him the agreement had been already 
written out and sealed and could be brought 
whenever ho wished. ‘ Well,’ he said, ‘ let him 
bring it this evening.’ I agreed. He continued, 
‘ Don’t let it appear as if I had proposed the 
matter. It must look as if he had compelled 
me to accept it out of his gratitude for my 
services. No one must know that I spoke to 
you about it or that you proposed it.’ I 
replied, ‘ Shall I, who put this thought into 
your mind and told you that the time had 
come to get his promise, give ground to 
suspect you? Chanda Sahib, Raza Sahib, 
Mir A’azam and myself alone know what 
pains I have taken. As regards the amount 
now mentioned, little by little I made father 
and son realize their indebtedness and execute 
an agreement to pay ten lakhs when they 
were in possession of country yielding three 
lakhs of rupees of revenue. This agreement 
is now in my possession.’ — ‘ Where is it? 


> 17th Jdi, Pramdd&ta, 
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Where is it ? ’ he cried. I took it out of my 
pocket and showed it him. He looked at it 
and returned it, desiring me to ask Chanda 
S&hib and his son to deliver it this evejiing. 
I said I would do so. 

Then ’Abd-ul-rahman came a nd I'eportedthe 
arrival of four vakils on behalf of the jemadars 
in Muhammad ’Ali Khan's camp, with a cowle 
in the handwriting of Shaikh Hasan’s munshi 
for 1,360 horse. The (lovt*rnor told Madananda 
Pandit to read it and report the contents. 
From his dictation the (lovernor made a note 
of the names of tlie Jemadai-s ami the numb(u- 
of horse under each, amounting in all to 1,360. 
He then asked whether Chanda Sahib knew 
of the despatch of the vakils and the agreement 
of the horse to come over to us. They said 
he did. The Governor then told ’Abd-ul- 
rahman to desire Chand& Sahib to discuss the 
matter of the vakils this evening. 

Mir A’azam then came and said that the 
KawA,b Sahib had asked him to report the 
news that Muhammad ’Ali Kh&n and the 
English had come to terms, that they had 
marched from Pullal in the Fort St. David 
bounds to Patt^mpakkam and those parts, that 
therefore the time for action had arrived and 
that in his army[ 
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Saturday, August I .' — The Governor sent for 
me this morning and asked the Arcot news. 
1 said there was none. He then asked where 
our troops and Muhammad ’All Khan’s were. 
I replied that news had come last night that 
our army was at Soranavur and Muhammad 

A 

’All Khan’s at Pakkirippalaiyam and Andip- 
palaiyam, hamlets near Kavarappattu, that 
M. Sombreuil who commands the Tiruviti 
fort had opened fire with his guns on the 
cavalry as it marched by, that two or three 
persons had reported this, but that there was 
no other news. He then asked whether I 
had hoard the sound of guns last night. I 
said I had heard the sound of guns four times 
in Xhe night, and added that Kango Pandit, 
amaldar at the Tiruviti fort, had written that 
in the fight on Wednesday evening, 150 had 
been killed and an unknown number wounded, 
that a flag-elephant had been wounded, and 
that Muhammad ’All Kh&n’s army was never 
fi’ee from fear. 

Sunday, August 2 .^ — Two of my peons with 
Lachi R4m’s peon at Tiruviti, came at half- 
past six this morning, and said, ‘We come 


* 2(Jth Adi, Pramdd&ta. 


» 21»t Adi, Pramoduta. 
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from Muhammad ’Alt Khtln’s camp. Muham- 
mad ’Alt Kh&n left his camp and camp- 
followers at Pdngunam, Kanisap^kkam, etc., 
and fought yesterday from noon to sunset, 
with his cavalry, the English, Mahe sepoys,' 
Bombay people, etc., his own sepoys armed 
with firelocks and his peons, etc., against our 
army which had marched to Mfiligamedu 
from Soranavur. An officer and a few Euj’o- 
peans and sepoys were wounded and two 
Europeans and a few Mahe sepoys killed on 
our side. 150 of Muhammad ’Alt KliUn’s army 
were killed and a vast number wounded. 100 
or 150 horses were killed and some wounded. 
One cannon was damaged at the muzzle and 
their people fled in all directions.’ I listened 
to all this and took him to the Governor to 
whom I reported this news in detail [ |. 

Monday, August 3 .^ — I went this morning to 
M. Panon’s and asked him for 2,(X)0 ouf of 
4,000 rupees which Chanda Sahib wants to 
borrow. He replied, ‘ If Mir ’Alt Akbar Sahib 
(Mir Ghulam. Husain’s son-in-law) will pay 
what he owes me, I will give the 2,000 
rupees. I have already lent 1,000 rupees. I 
gave 1,500 rupees for the Mirfi,palli garden. In 
all the amount comes to 4,500 rupees.’ I 
replied, ‘Naw&.bs seldom pay according to 


^ i.e.. Sepoys in the English service from Malabar. 
» 22nd Jdit PramddHtta. 
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their promises ; and the one transaction has 
nothing to do with the other. If you are 
willing to lend, do so ; otherwise say that you 
have no money. Can they not go elsewhere ? 
They will manage somehow.’ — ‘They cannot 
got money in any other way,’ he replied. I 
agreed and took leave. 

M. Miran and M. Boyelloau had just come, 
and having taken leave of them. I went to the 
Governor’s. He asked the nows. I said that 
things were all right. He then asked if I had 
nows from Tiruviti. I replied, ‘ My peon 
came to me at seven o’clock last night and 
said that Mr. Cope had returned to Fort St.. 
David and Muhammad ’Ali Khan’s army had 
marched westwards towards Gingoe. But I 
do not believe this. I hoard by letter that 
Mr. Cope had removed his camp west of the 
Tiruviti fort, that Muhammad ’All Khan’s 
troops wore camping in the mango and 
jambu' topes at Siruvattur on the banks of the 
Gadilam. and that a detachment of horse was 
camped at Panruti Peddu Beddi’s Choultry and 
.A nnavayy ang&r's house. ’ 

He then asked the Cuddalore news. I 
replied, ‘ Mr. Cope is rumoured to believe 
that his men have been demoralised by the 
light of the day before yesterday ; he is like 


See HohttoH^Job^ofi 9 ,r. Jam boo. 
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a cat on a wall ; if they succeed, he will claim 
their success as owing to him (like a man de- 
manding more than his share of a successful 
venture) and will demand possession of the 
Tiruviti fort and country; but, if they fail, 
he will say he was only a middle man and 
an on-looker at the fight.’ 

I further said 1 had received a letter, 
written at nine o’clock last night, reporting 
that some of our people from Maligamedu 
had gone to the Tiruviti country and to 
Tiruviti town ; and that Muhammad ’Alt 
KhA,n’s horsemen, and his sepoys armed with 
firelocks, seeing the march of our troops, had 
followed them as far as Peddu Reddi’s Choul- 
try where our people took post. 

A chobdar from Fort St. David then came. 
The Governor said, ‘ I allow you to come to 
my room and speak with me, but our choMars 
are treated as if our nations were at war instead 
of being allies. Why is it ? ’ He replied, ‘ Mr. 
Lawrence does so because he is new. 1 will 
toll him what you say and ask him to treat 
your people better. The people in Europe 
have dismissed the Governor and others in 
anger at their having charged large sums in 
the accounts and appropriated the money.’ 
The Governor dismissed him saying he 
would write a reply later. The chobdar 
accordingly departed. 
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The Governor then gave me an order on 
M. Barthelemy for 20,000 rupees for the 
purchase of red -wood and told me to get the 
money and procure the goods. 

Saiyid Madad-ud-din came at six o’clock. 
I went to see Chanda S4hib about the business 
on which the former had come and only 
reached home after eleven o’clock. 

Tuesday^ August went to M. Bar- 

thdslemy’s house at half -past six this morning 
with the order for 20,000 rupees which the 
Governor gave for the purchase of red-wood. 
He read it, asked for a receipt, and said that 
he would go to the Fort and issue the money. 
T endorsed the order accordingly and gave it 
to Varadappa Nayakkan, son of Mannaru 
N^yakkan, telling him to get 20,000 rupees 
and give them to Chidambara Mudali of my 
house. Then I went to the nut-godown. 

The Governor’s peon came for me. When 
I went, ho questioned me about the letter 
received from Tiruviti last night. I replied, 
‘ Our army lies between the Tiruviti fort and 
the villages. When Muhammad ’Ali Khan’s 
horse marching home towards Panruti saw 
Shaikh Hasan with some horsemen and 
sepoys, they fled in disorder. One of their 
horsemen fired at a mounted dragoon, as he 


* 33rd Jdi, PramddAta- 
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withdrew, and wounded him in the leg. 
There is no news except what I received and 
reported to you last night. There was no 
fighting either yesterday or the day before.' 

He then asked the news from A root. 1 
said that there was none, and added that M. 
Vincens' had returned this morning with the 
detachment and elephants, after delivering at 
Tiruviti the powder, shot, and provisions sent 
thither by elephant on the afternoon of the 
day before yesterday. 

He then asked what had passed when I 
went to Chand& SA^hib’s last night. J replied 
that when I went with the Bi’ahman, I found 
there Saiyid Madad-ud-din, the messenger 
from ’Abd-ul-nabi Khan and Himayat Baha- 
dur Khan, with Chanda Sahib, his son Baza 
Sahib and Haji Fazil, Muzaffar .lang’s agent. 
I write below in brief what took place there 
from first to last, and what I said in reply to 
their questions. 

Saiyid Madad-ud-din said,' 'Abd-ul-nabi 
Kh4n, Himayat Bahadur Khan. Sanoji Nim- 
balakar, E^ja Ramachandra Eao (Raja Chan- 
drasenan’s son), ’Abd-ul-wazir Khdn (brother 
of the Subahdar .of Savanur and Bankapuram) 
and others being assembled, Nasir Jang ordered 
their Pathan horsemen to serve under 

‘ At this time a lieutenant in the Company’s service ; son of 
Madame Dupleix by her first husband. 
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Muhammad ’All Khan. But they did not 
agree and informed you that, though they 
would march with Muhammad 'Ali Khan as 
ordered, they would slay him and depart 
when, at the sight of your army, he came to 
their camp to consult them. They proposed 
further that, if you pretended to pursue them, 
they would march to Arcot and either capture 
N4sir Jang or compass his death. You replied 
that, in that case, Muzaffar Jang would be 
endangered, and that therefore Nasir Jang 
should be killed while your army slew 
Muhammad ’Alt Khan. To this wo agreed. 
If now you order Muhammad ’Ali Kh&n to 
be put to death, we will do what may be 
necessary and obey your orders. You may 
regard us as yourselves, no less. Moreover 
Himayat BahA,dur Khan and 'Abd-ul-nabi 
Khan have written with compliments saying 
that other matters will be reported by me.’ 
I then told the Governor that these letters 
had been delivered to me. The Governor 
observed that Muhammad 'Ali Kh4n would 
fall at once if N^sir Jang could be got rid of. 
I replied. ‘ Their proposals show that they 
think themselves able to make away with 
Nasir Jang only in case we send an army.’ 
The Governor merely said, ‘ Yes, perhaps so.’ 

I then interpreted ’Abd-ul-nabi Khan’s and 
Him&yat Bah&d^r Khftn’s letters which after 
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compliments said that Saiyid Madad-ud-din 
wonld explain all things. ‘ Yes,’ the Governor 
said and told me to ask. Chanda Sahib and 
Saiyid Madad-ud-din to come this evening. So 
I sent word by Krishna Rao. 

A letter then came from M. Le Riche at 
Karikal, saying that the Raja of Tan j ore had 
imprisoned Manoji Appa\ PavMai Nayakkan 
and 32 others. The Governor remarked that 
his reign was not likely to continue. I replied, 

‘ Formerly the country was under Carnatic 
rulers and then fell into the hands of the 
Muhammadans and Marathas. The Carnatic 
rulers wore weak and disputed among them- 
selves, so power passed to the Muhammadans 
and Marathas ; but these two have boon weak 
and disunited. I know not into whose hands 
God will now deliver it.’ The Governor 
smiled and said that the RS.ja of Tan j ore had 
acted on the advice of Gadai Rao. I replied, 

‘ This Gfidai Rao married his daughter to N4na 
Sahib’s son, and when Chanda Sahib marched 
against Tanjoro, intrigued in order to get the 
throne for his son-in-law. I know not what 

' The minister whom at a later date the English found such 
difficulty in maintaining in power. His principal rival was GAdai RAo. 
(the ‘ Gauderow ’ of Orme), uncleito PratAb Singh mentioned below. 
These two do not seem as yet to have taken definite sides in the 
Anglo-French troubles At the moment Dupleix seems to have 
regarded Man6ji more favourably than GAdai BAo. Cf. a letter 
written by Le Riche to ‘ Paranaiken ’ [? PavAdai NAyakkan] on August 
1, 1750 (P R. No. 19, ff 119 etc.). 

TT 
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deceit has prompted Gadai Eao to advise the 
Raja thus.’ The Governor at once wrote about 
this to M. Lo Riche at Karikal. 

Then the Second came, and the Governor 
asked how Dutch-cut diamonds were selling. 
I replied that they were selling at 44| pagodas, 
or, if the 9 per cent discount were reckoned 
in, 48 pagodas gross.' On learning this, he told 
M. St. Paul to write to Karikal about it. 

Wednesday, August 5 ? — I went to the Gover- 
nor this morning and reported the Arcot news 
as follows : — Muhammad ’All Khan wrote to 
N^sir Jang that his army had stormed Bahur 
fort and fought two battles, but that the 
English were doing nothing and had given no 
assistance ; that therefore the countries pro- 
. mised before must be offered them* ; and that 
provisions must bo sent as they wore much 
needed. Thereupon Nasir .Tang summoned 
Shah Nawaz Khan and others, showed them 
the letter, and said, ‘ See what he writes! He 
is a coward. Let him be recalled.’ But 
Mubariz Khan advised the contrary. Shah 


^ Probably per Manjddi. 

J 24th Adi, Pramdduta 

* ‘The countries promised before' were those dependent on 
Poonamallee. In the previous June Muhammad ’All had assured the 
English that a grant had been duly drawn out {F. St. D Cons., June 
26, 1750) In July the English appear to have taken possession with 
Muhammad ’ All’s approval (Puh. Cons., July .18, 1750) But the grant 
itself was only received on January 9, 1751, after Nasir Jang’s death. 
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Nawaz KMn considered that what Muham- 
mad ’All Khan said was false, that he [ 

]• 

I also told him further news from Arcot, 
as follows: — Nasir Jang wf^t Timiri hunting 
deer, when he received ^Muhammad ’Alt 
Khan’s letter saying that he had tied tora - 
nams at Bahur, broken through the Pondichory 
camp, and twice fought boldly. Thereupon 
Nasir Jang remarked that, although Muham- 
mad ’Ali Khan had hitherto done nothing, yet 
he had somehow lost a few men. Shah Nawaz 
Kh4n replied that he was not believed when 
he said before that Muhammad ’Ali Khan 
could manage nothing, that he was sent to 
show what he really was like and that his 
remaining in the held would secure nothing 
but disgrace. Tliereupon Nasir Jang ordered 
him to bo recalled. But Mubariz Khan 
said that that would not bo proper, and that ho 
should wait a while. Muhammad ’Ali Khan 
complained in his letter that the English 
were doing nothing because they had not 
received the country promised, and that 
therefore orders should bo sent about it as 
well as provisions. Niisir .lang said nothing 
in reply, but asked Shah Nawaz Khan, Khazi 
D4yem, Moro Pandit and Ilamadas Pandit to 
goto Muzafifar Jang and tell him that ho might 
be easy in mind for he would be given a dress 
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of honour in five or six days. They went to 
Muzaffar Jang accordingly and reported what 
Nfisir Jang had said. 

After reporting the foregoing, I related that 
Akhar S&hib had written to ChandS. S4hih, 
saying that his affair would be finished in five 
or six days and that as Durga Das Khan had 
been killed in attacking Chingleput, Jabbhu 
Sikandar Khan who was near Olaltir with 
1,000 horse hoping to take Chingleput, wrote 
to the killedar that he would return to Arcot 
on receiving 40,000 rupees for his expenses, but 
that the latter had refused to do so, alleging 
that the fort was held by people belonging 
to the Governor of Pondichery and ChandS, 

sahib. 

Just then Muzaffar Khan and Dost Muham- 
mad arrived. There is news from Tiruviti that 
Mr. Cope desired Muhammad ’All Khan’s leave 
to depart, but that the latter begged him to 
wait three more days. They discussed the 
camp news and Nasir Jang’s hunting at Timiri 
and his going to Arcot for Eamzan. 

At three o’clock this afternoon the Governor 
sent for me and asked the news from Tiruviti. 
Two peons had just come from Tiruviti with 
a letter from Rango Pandit and said that at 
three o’clock this morning 250 Europeans under 
a captain, having marched round the English 
army which lay in between, beat up Muhammad 
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’All Kh&n’s camp, and fired into it thrice. 
On this Muhammad ’All KhS^n’s troops attacked 
one another in their confusion. They suffered 
countless losses by reason of our attack and 
tiring on each other. One of our officers has 
returned with a wound in the hand ; two 
Europeans were wounded by arrows. Shaikh 
Hasan and the Muhammadans knew nothing 
of the Europeans’ attack. When I related all 
this, he asked if it was true. I replied that 
the amaldar of the place had written an 
account about it. 

Afterwards the Governor wrote to Mr. 
Lawrence,^ the Major who is Governor of Port 
St. David until the arrival of Mr. Saunders, 
and to the Negapatam council,* so he could 
not go out. When ho had written those letters, 
he came to me and said, ‘ About our pulling 
down the Dutch flag at Masulipatam, the 
Negapatam council have written that the place 
was given to them by the Padshah, that they 


^ See French Correspofidettce^ 1750, p. 26. 

* The letter is to found in P,R. No. 16, f. 424. It states that 
the Dutch could not be allowed to fly their flag at Masulipatam with- 
out the special sanction of the French King, but that Guillard had 
orders in no wise to interfere with Dutch trade. Dupleix added, 
‘ Nous pensons que, si vous aviez voulu joindre vos sollicitations k 
celles des principaux marchands de Mazulipatam pour la delivrance 
des Srs. Coquet et Lasalle, nous ne nous fussions point trouv^s dauB 
le cas de nous emparer de cette ville.’ A few weeks later the Dutch 
landed a party of 21 soldiers there, but were constrained to withdraw 
them {Loc. cit,, ff. 442 -443). They seem to have displayed a 
political ineptitude similar to that which ruined their expedition to 
Bengal. 
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had his orders for flying their flag, and that 
we ought not to have pulled it down. I have 
replied that they were right so long as the 
place belonged to the PMsh&h ; but that we 
have captured it ; as both flags cannot fly 
there, we have ordered theirs to be pulled down, 
and that they can hoist their flag there only 
when they produce the orders of the King of 
France. I replied that he was right. He then 
said, ‘ As for the English [ .... 

. . . . ]. 

Thursday^ August 6.' — It was written to 
camp that ’All Khan and his younger brother 
should be imprisoned. 

I copy below the inventory taken to-day 
by the choultry writer, head-peon Nayinflr, 
S^ntappan (the Company’s head -peon) and 
Muzaflar Khan’s man, a Brahman, of what 
was found in the house * and what was brought 
in from outside. Muzaffar Khan said that 
money, etc., had been removed ; but it is false. 
Only seven horses and elephants, 13 guns 
and 5 bundles of women’s cloths were re- 
moved ; all the rest was locked up in a box 
in the house. Alagappa Mudali (the choultry- 
writer), Natarajan (younger brother of 
Siyalam, the country writer), S^ntappan (the 
Company’s head-peon), head-peon Nayinarahd 


* 25th Jdi, Pramddiita. 

® Sc. occupied by ’Ali Khan. 
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G6vindappan told me that a bronze lamp, 
carpets, etc., were locked up in the house. 
I asked if they had reported this to the 
Governor. They said that he had got angry 
with them when they began to do so and that 
therefore they had come away. 

1 give below a list of the articles found 
in ’Ali Kh4n’s house by the choultry [writer] 
Alagappa Mudali, NatarajaPil]ai(the country 
writer), the Company’s head-peon S4ntappan 
and Govindappan, the poligar’s head-peon, and 


written in the presence of Muzaffar 

Khan’s 

people : — 


Muskets ... ... ••• . ... 

23 

Swords 

21 

Pistols 

2 

A bundle of women’s cloths containing 37 

old and 30 

new, and 560 jewels valued at 3,048 rupees. 


Pondichery and Star pagodas ... 

125 

Gold coin ... 

1 

Palankins ••• 

3 

Horses ••• ••• 

8 

Cows and buffaloes 

8 

Gold bangles 

2 

Silver bangles 

10 

Head ornaments set with precious stones. 

3 pairs. 

Gold bangles 

2 pairs. 

feose- water sprinkler of silver ••• 

1 

Silver bells 

3 pairs. 


Muzaffar Khan went to the Governor about 
one o’clock last night and said, ‘ ’Alt Kh4n 
and his younger . brother sent to Muhammad 
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’All Kh^n, proposing to take service under 
Mm, with 600 sepoys and 200 troopers. They 
agreed to serve for 500 rupees each and depart- 
ed, with sepoys escorting bullock-loads of rice 
and other provisions, with their elephants, 
horses, women’s cloths, bullocks and other 
cattle, cows and she-buffaloes, etc. When this 
news came, the sepoys at the Bound-hedge 
stopped their elephants, horses, etc., and 
brought them in. His friend, the sepoy 
Vellaikkayyan,’ who came here, made all pre- 
parations, and visited Muhammad ’Alt Khan, 
has been seized on the Ariyankuppam road 
and brought in also.’ Immediately M. de La 
Touche [ ] 

Friday, August 7 ? — This morning ’All Kh^n 
was brought in a prisoner and put into the 
Fort dungeon. The Governor sent for him, 
and asked if he had not tried to desert to 
Muhammad ’Ali Khan. He replied that 
Muzaffar Khan had accused him falsely ; but 
Vellaikkayyan, who was there, was produced 
to prove the fact ; so he was taken back to the 
Fort dungeon. 

Vellaikkayyan, the sepoy who was forced 
to confess all while imprisoned at the Choultry 
yesterday, has been sent to the Nayinar’s 
house and given food. He stated that another 

^ Literally, * white-hand perhaps a nickname. 

* 2Qth Adii PramSdAta* 
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sepoy in camp, Shaikh Imam, had gone with 
him to Muhammad ’All KhAn’s vakil. 

A letter from* Jayarftm Pandit at Arcot says 
that a son was born to Nasir Jang on Monday, 
while he was away hunting at Timiri, that 
Irachand Lala, Muzaffar Khan’s man, went 
to Saiyid Sahib and told him that a letter had 
been written to Nasir Jang offering to serve 
the Presence with 7,000 sepoys, and promising 
to come in person to obtain his parwana, and 
that Muzaft'ar Khan was thus playing false, 
informing Nasir Jang that Muhammad ’Ali 
Khan fought so well on Saturday the 1st 
that his enemies had fled in fear. 1 reported 
this to the Governor. 

At two o’clock this afternoon, HailAt 
Khan, the Pathan mounted messenger, told me 
that Chanda Sahib had heard last night that 
Muhammad ’Ali -Khan’s cavalry had fled when 
our people encamped intending to attack 
next day, and that our people had taken some 
booty. On this Chanda Sahib presented him 
with a turban .and sent him with Tirumalai 
Kao to the Governor. As he was reporting 
the news, M. de La Touche came and sent 
him away in anger for relating a story which 
was not found in the letter received this 
morning. 

I was summoned and reported the news. I 
said it was a sign of what was to happen, 


TTTT 
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The Governor sent for me at five o’clock to 
the Fort, and in the presence of M, St. Paul, 
M. Boyelleau and M. Cornet, told me that 250 
marcs’ weight of gold lace had come, that five 
merchants had taken samples of the new kinds 
of broad cloth, that the price should be fixed 
to-morrow after it had been examined, and 
that the merchants might be offered the lace. 
I said T would tell the merchants accordingly. 

The Governor complained that, as M. Cornet 
was drunk in the afternoon, he forgot what he 
was told, and remarked to M. St. Paul that 
M. Dumas used always to be drunk in the 
afternoon. As I was there, I heard what the 
Governor said, and then went to the nut- 
godown. 

The Governor received a letter from Hida- 
yat Muhi-ud-din Khan which is as follows; — 
‘ I was plunged in an ocean of sorrow, so I sent 
a petition to Nasir Jang representing the state 
of my affairs. He read it and wrote thereon 
that for certain reasons he had deferred grant- 
ing me a dress of honour and releasing me; 
but that he was well disposed towards me, and 
if my mother were sent here, on her arrival, he 
would pay regard to her, release me and give me 
the dress of honour. Should you delay in 
sending her, my release also will be delayed, 
and you will derive no benefit therefrom. So 
write that you will send the Begam Sfihib and 
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I will tell SMh Nawfi-z KMn to finish my 
business and send people to escort her thence.’ 
Thus Muzaffar Jang wrote, repeating his 
requests, and I reported it to the Governor. 

He also wrote to the Begam Sahib saying 
that though his business prospered there, it was 
hindered by her delay in going, and that there- 
fore she should explain matters and go. 

H&ji F&zil had been directed to tell the 
Governor that Muzaffar Jang was kept in 
prison only because the Begam SA hib remained 
here ; otherwise he need not have waited an 
hour to obtain his release, but could have 
departed with the Begam Sahib and secured his 
safety. Haji F&zil was told to reply that he 
was but a boy and had lost his wits in his 
imprisonment. 

Sunday, August 9 } — News came from 
Tiruviti this morning that Shaikh Hasan with 
his sepoys and some Europeans had made 
ready to attack Muhammad ’All Kh&n last 
night, and that as our people were passing 
by Tukkanamp4kkam at one o’clock this 
morning, they heard the sound of musketry 
and guns as though a fight were going forward. 
I reported this to the Governor. 

M. Le Blanc at Covelong wrote saying 
that the English had tied toranams at Poona- 
mallee on Monday, August 3, and hoisted their 


^ 2Sth Jdij PramddHta, 
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flag.* On reading this letter, the Governor 
ordered me to write to Venkata K&o, my 
amaldar at .Chingleput, and Krishna Pillai, 
amaldA,r of Covelong, not to interfere with the 
English flag, as it had been hoisted, but to tie 
toranams in all the districts bordering on 
Poonamallee. I wrote accordingly. 

He then desired me to question four or five 
sepoys who had been in ’All Khan’s plot and 
had been seized and brought in by twenty 
musketeers, and also two sepoy deserters from 
Muhammad ’All KhA^n’s camp. He ordered 
four to be imprisoned at the Choultry and the 
fifth in the Fort. I had them imprisoned 
accordingly, and took to the nut-godown the 
two sepoy deserters and questioned them about 
Muhammad ’All Khan’s camp. They said he 
had 5,000 of Nasir .Tang’s and 4,000 or 5,000 
horse of his own, 300 Europeans and 200 
topasses — 500 hat-men in all — under Mr. Cope, 
with 1,000 men armed with firelocks. One of 
them spoke as follows: — ‘In the battle of 
Saturday. August 1, 1.50 or 200 horse and as 
many men were killed and a similar number 
wounded.* Thereupon 2,000 or 2, .500 of Nasir 


^ Cf. p. n. Hupra. 

^ According to Orme {^History, Vol. 1, p. 147), the English lost 10 
Europeans and 50 sepoys ; the Nawab *200. The action was confined 
to a cannonade, which did little damage to the French, who were 
entrenched in a tope. Joseph Smith was wounded here {Orme MSS*^ 
India, Vol. IT, ff. 311-512). 
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Jang’s horse retired to Arcot, and the remaining 
horses were good for nothing and had to be 
pulled up by the tail to make them stand. 
Only a thousand horse and the firelock people 
are fit for action. Mr. Cope’s Europeans only 
make a show and they cannot face the enemy. 
Mr. Cope was promised 1,000 pagodas a day' 
if he would help Muhammad ’Ali Khan ; 
and on the fourth day he said he would go 
because he had not received three days’ pay. 
The accounts were therefore made up to the 
fourth day and he was paid 5,000 pagodas. 
As matters stood thus, an order came the day 
before yesterday from Fort St. David recalling 
him and his Europeans. When he proposed to 
go, Muhammad ’Alt Khan went to Mr. Cope’s 
tent, gave him his sword and said, “ On the 
strength of your word, I promised Nasir Jang 
that I should show my valour and return, 
having expelled the French from Tiruviti fort 
and other places, and garrisoned them with 
our troops. How can I now face Nasir Jang ? 
Better to fight -and perish than to return and 
tell him of my defeat. Surely that would be 
more glorious. If you must go, T also will go. 


^ At this time Muhammad 'Ali Khan was paying captains 15 rupees 
and subalterns 10 rupees a day batta. He also allowed a rupee a day 
for the men, of which the commanding officer is said to have made 
considerable advantage ewe A Corree. 1750, p 32). But in no case 
would the cost of the English detachment run up to the 1,000 pagodas 
of the text. 
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If you are resolved to abandon me, here is my 
sword, slay me with it and go.” Mr. Cope 
replied, “ What can I do ? Orders have come 
from Europe dismissing the old Governor who 
has lost his appointment and is in prison. 
Until the newly-appointed Governor arrives 
from Vizagapatam, Major Lawrence, who is 
managing affairs, cannot do anything; so I 
cannot help you in your affairs. Moreover 
the English and the French Kings are at peace, 
so we cannot fight with the French. Never- 
theless I have done my best for you, and 
endeavoured to persuade them to do as you 
wish, proposing that, even if the Europeans 
were not allowed to fight, they might at least 
keep the field, so that I could continue to 
assist you as much as possible. But now there 
are orders against oven that. ’ ’ Hearing all this, 
Muhammad ’All Khan wept and implored 
him with soft words to protect his honour. 
Thereupon Mr. Cope and Muhammad ’Alt 
Kh4n wrote to Mr. Lawrence at Fort St. David, 
explaining everything. Their jemadars also 
are giving trouble. There is no rice and the 
whole army is starving, so how can they stand 
against the French ? He cannot long remain, 
for his sepoys and jemadars have been seized 
with fear, and the whole army is too bewildered 
to fight. We formerly served Safdar ’Ali 
Kh&n, then Anwar-ud-din Kh4n, then the 
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RAja of Tanjore, and then a month ago took 
service under Muhammad ’Alt KhAn; but we 
could not agree with him and longed to serve 
ChandA SAhib; so we came to your camp, 
spoke with Shaikh Hasan and M. Law, and 
with their permission accompanied these 
sepoys. If we get service here, well and good ; 
if not, we will go where we can get at least 
rice-water.’ He who narrated all this seemed 
to me an evil man and a liar, far removed 
from honesty, but God alone knows a man’s 
heart. 

I, MadanAnda Pandit and DAst Muhammad 
were present and reported this news to the 
Governor. He observed, ‘ Desire Muzaffar 
KhAn to arrange to take them to ChandA SAhib. 
They are not to be trusted, so tell him to be 
careful when he speaks with them. ’ I accord- 
ingly told them to go with Dost Muhammad. 

A peon came at one o’clock and said that 
at three o’clock last night, M. de La Touche, 
M. Law, Shaikh Hasan and others had attacked 
the enemy; bijt as the latter were on the alert 
and weU-armed, they withdrew after firing 
twice or thrice, for the camp was as bright as 
day, the enemy firing innumerable guns, 
rockets and cannon, including five cannon of 
the English.* 

^ One of the few instances in which a night-attack on an oriental 
camp failed. 
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Range Pandit writes that our people with- 
drew as the enemy were on the alert, turning 
night into day, so that our people could only 
Are upon them and withdraw. I went and 
reported this to the Governor at half -past one, 
and came home for my food at two o’clock. 

Monday, Augud 10 } — The Governor sent 
for me this morning soon after his return from 
Church, and asked the news. I told him I had 
heard that the Chinna Dorat^ of Madras had 
gone to Fort St. David, that Mr. Cope had been 
ordered to remain with Muhammad ’All KhAn 
so as to encourage him and settle affairs with- 
out attacking the French, and that a reply with 
compliments had been written to Muhammad 
’All Khan accordingly. 

I also reported the following news: — 
Jabbhu Sikandar Khan on his march from 
Chingleput halted near Madurantakam, and 
then marched far to the westward by way of 
Wandiwash in order to join Muhammad ’Alt 
Khan. When Nasir Jang camped here before, 
the entire line of march was destroyed by his 
troops ; a few people afterwards returned, 
built huts instead of houses, and prepared to 
plough their lands. But now various places 
have been again plundered by the troops, many 


1 2dth Adi, PramddAta. 

* Bichard Starke, who had been Second at Madras, whence he 
was called up into the St. David’s Council, 
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women have been carried off, and the rest of 
the inhabitants have scattered. — ‘ I can be- 
lieve that,’ he replied. 

I also reported the following news written 
by our man at Villupuram as follows : — ‘ I 
have posted people as far as Gingee and am 
collecting news. I only see parties of horse- 
men leaving Muhammad ’Ali Khan’s camp, 
but none going thither from Arcot.’ 

Muzaffar Khan then came and said, ‘ I hear 
that 600 horsemen have quitted Muhammad 
’Ali Khan’s camp after receiving their pay. 
N4sir Jang’s horsemen — 2,000 in number — have 
also departed. Rice and other provisions 
for men, and black gram and straw for the 
horses, are scarce in his camp. His people 
suffer much, and have to fast for two meals 
together. The jemadars of horse trouble him 
day and night for their pay. Muhammad 
’All Khan’s troops cannot remain much longer.’ 
Muzaffar Khan added that this news had been 
reported by one of the spies sent to Muham- 
mad ’Ali Khan’^ camp. 

News then came that a chelinga had 
brought 100 corge of blue cloth for M. Glainville 
from Daivan4yaka Chetti and Vir^ Chetti at 
Porto Novo. ‘ What about this ? ’ the Governor 
asked. I replied that it had been brought 
according to the promises of Virfi, Chetti and 
Kangipati Yir& Chetti to M. Glainville, The 
vv 
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Governor complained that private persons 
were getting cloth while the Company went 
without, I explained this was Company’s 
cloth brought in last January and rejected, 
not cloth newly brought in. ‘ It is but a short 
time since you ordered cloth for the Company,’ 
I continued ; ‘ it has to be woven and will come 
in, provided there are no troubles,’ He re- 
mained silent and went into his chamber. He 
presently came into the central hall and 
inspected the coarse cloth called droguet which 
was lying unrolled, ready to be cut up and 
made into gowns. I went to the nut-godown. 
At half -past eleven M. Soude came and 
said, ‘ I cannot pay the 1,600 pagodas interest 
I owe you. If you will not agree, you may as 
well shut mo up. I can pay 4,600 pagodas of 
the principal and the balance of 2,000 pagodas 
in a year’s time. If you do not agree to this, 
you will not get a single cash and I shall be 
ruined. If a loss arises on the sale of Europe 
cloth, arid the matter is brought to the notice 
of the creditors and proved, it is not just to 
compel the debtor to pay the amount. That is 
the King’s order.’ I replied, ‘ When you think 
thus, how can I expect you to pay my debt ? 
You would not speak so if I were destined to 
recover the amount, I waited six years until 
you returned from Europe. You know that 
I have incurred heavy losses owing to the y^s^X 
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and your conduct. If you wish me neither to 
pay my creditors nor be called honest, and 
obstinately refuse to pay me, I can expect 
nothing from you, and so I shall be unable 
to pay my debts. You may go. God’s 
purpose is not yours.’ M. Soude went away 
with some compunction, saying that he would 
come again and see me to-morrow. I came 
home and took my food. 
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SEPTEMBER 1750. 

Wednesday, September 2 .^ — At five this morn- 
ing, I read a letter from Yaithilinga Mudali, 
havildar of Yillupuram saying: — ‘ At four 
o’clock yesterday our army attacked Muham- 
mad ’All Khan encamped at Kumaraman- 
galam, and by sunset pressed the enemy so 
hard that they abandoned their camp, leaving 
all behind, and setting fire to their tents and 
their goods. I hoar from harkaras that the 
sepoys and the Europeans got much booty. 
Some 20 cannon, 1,000 matchlocks and 2,000 
muskets have been taken as well as different 
kinds of copper vessels, women’s cloths, etc., 
in great quantities.’ The peons said that the 
tents had been set on fire and that they had 
seen the blaze as far as Olukarai custom- 
house. 

1 washed my face, took some cold rice, and 
went out at half -past six. As no news had 
then come from Tiruviti, I began to suspect 
the truth of what I had heard and went to the 
Governor’s. I was told that he was asleep, all 
the doors were shut, and no one could go in to 


^ 21st Avaniy Pramodiita. 

* Cf. Lettres Hifiantes et curieuses (ed. Aim^-Martiii), Vol. II, 
pp. 740, etc. 
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tell Mm the news. I told Tyagu to report to 
the Governor what 1 had heard as soon as he 
woke up, went to the nut-godown, and sat 
down. 

About seven o’clock four peons came with 
a letter from the havildar of Tiruviti, with the 
same news as that sent by the havildar of 
Villupuram. The peons said, ‘ We witnessed 
the battle. Our people took great plunder. 
One of the 23 cannon was very large. All the 
tents were set on lire and burnt till day-break. 
An officer and 6 or 7 sepoys wei’e killed. Some 
straw was set on lire by a falling spark and 
a peon and a European were burnt to death. 
A plank broke under one of us and hurt his 
leg. We do not know whither Muhammad 
’All Khan has fled with his sepoys and horse- 
men.’ Having heard this, I went to the 
Governor at eight o’clock and reported it. His 
joy was boundless. At once he went into 
Madame’s room and told her. 

He then came back and said sneeringly, 

‘ The English officer for all his promises has 
abandoned them as soon as he made a little 
money. The Muhammadans will never trust 
the English again. Nasir Jang would not have 
come here but for their promises of help ; and 
when a man like him has been driven away, 
how can Muhammad ’Alt Kh&n attack us ? 
He won’t dare to stir a foot. Their offers 
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of help turned his head and brought him 
hither ; but now as soon as they have got some 
money out of him, they dishonestly abandon 
him, like a guide deserting a blind man in 
mid-stream. Muhammad ’Ali Khan must 
either have perished or at the least lost all he 
had. To-day will end their talk of war; but 
without my fortitude of mind, matters would 
not have ended so.’ I replied, ‘ How can it be 
otherwise when you are destined to great glory? 
Tiruviti is but a small weak place. Nasir Jang 
came against it with 10,000 horse, 20,000 foot, 
30 or 40 cannon, 2,000 matchlocks, 5,000 or 
6,000 fire locks and other engines of war and 
moreover was joined by the English forces ; 
but he retired without even setting eyes on 
the place. What could more dishonour him 
or glorify you ? Forty days hence men will 
speak of this in Delhi. The Padshah himself 
is less fortunate than you.’ Thus I praised him 
without departing from the truth. 

He then asked if Chanda Sahib was re- 
joiced at this news. I replied, ‘ All joy is his. 
Day and night he remembers your efforts for 
him with praise, and is ever asking how he 
can possibly repay your kindness. ’ — ‘ Will he 
come now ? ’ he asked. I said he would. 

Mir A’azam then came to congratulate the 
Governor and said that the Naw&b S4hib 
would come shortly. 
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Then the Nawab Sahib and Raza SS,hib 
came. Both went in and enquired after his 
health. After an exchange of compliments, 
Chand& Sahib said, ‘ It is not only Muhammad 
’All Khdn who has been conquered and driven 
out, but N&sir Jang also has been defeated and 
all the Deccan subdued. Pondichery has be- 
come as Delhi, and the whole country is now 
dependent on it. Your glory shines like the 
sun, and none is so fortunate as you. You 
have defeated even Nasir Jang, whom the 
PMshah himself could hardly overthrow.’ To 
these praises the Governor replied with com- 
pliments. 

‘What will become of Muhammad ’Ali 
Khan ? ’ he asked. They replied that he would 
fly to Trichinopoly, ‘ But,’ he asked, ‘ will 
Nasir Jang’s own horsemen follow him 
thither ? ’ — ‘ I do not know,’ Chanda Sahib 
replied; ,‘the jemadars scattered after their 
defeat. Never was so great a victory. It 
should be announced by salutes.’ The Gover- 
nor observed, ‘ We have hoard nothing from the 
Europeans and have no news but Rangappan’s. 
We will not fire salutes until we hear from 
the Europeans. I will fire salutes when their 
letters come; and this afternoon, I will go to 
Church and hear mass, and to-night there shall 
be music and dancing. Nasir Jang will cer- 
tainly depart on hearing of this ; and the 
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PMsh^h and Mansur ’Ali Kh^n, the vizier, 
will also rejoice at it.’ After this Chanda S4hib 
was .igiven rose-water and pan supdH. He 
declared that the news would finish Nfisir 
Jang’s affair and bestow the Deccan on 
Muzaffar Jang. After taking leave of the 
Governor, Chanda Sahib visited Madame, and 
then departed with his son and Mir A’azam. 

S’aadat-ud-din Khan, Hidayat Muhi-ud-din 
Khan’s son, Haji Fazil and Haris Beg also came 
to congratulate the Governor. Europeans and 
others did the same. 

When the Europeans’ letters came at eleven 
o’clock, salutes of 21 guns wore fired from the 
Fort and from the ships. The Governor sum- 
moned the various Europeans to attend mass 
at half -past four. 

The town has now learnt the nows (which 
will reach Arcot this evening) that Muhammad 
’All Khan, son of Anwar-ud-din Khan, was 
defeated and put to flight at six o’clock last 
night ; and the rejoicings which are to be 
observed have been announced. The Gover- 
nor’s joy is boundless. He asked Chand4 
Sahib to distribute sugar ; and he accordingly 
passed along the several streets with music, 
distributing sugar. 

At five o’clock this evening all went to the 
Fort and heard mass. Salutes of 21 guns were 
fired at the Fort and from the ships as it began 
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and ended. Tjiis was followed by a ball at the 
Governor’s house which lasted till eleven 
o’clock at night. 

The Governor said that M. Sornay, the 
Engineer’s son, who came from Europe on 
board the Achille and was sent to Tiruviti as 
an officer, had struck a buttalo with a loaded 
musket and had been killed by the charge 
exploding'. 

I reported that Muhammad ’All Kh^n who 
fled yesterday with 2,000 horse had passed by 
Tiruvennanallur : that Mr. Cope’s 2,000 fire- 
lock people had retired to Fort St. David as 
soon as Muhammad ’All Kh&n fled, and that 
our people had taken 21 cannon and 2 mortars. 
A letter that has since arrived says that 9 
more cannon, 2,000 Kachur rockets and 2 
bullock-loads of shot had also been taken. 
30 cannon, large and small, 2,000 Rachflr rock- 
ets, 400 and odd match-locks and 2 bullock- 
loads of shot have altogether been taken in 
Muhammad ’All Kh4n’s camji. We shall see 
what more will be taken. 

Thursday, September 3 .^ — The Governor only 
woke up after nine o’clock this morning. He 


' Cf.. Dupleix to the Company, October 3, 1750 {Arch des CoL ): — 

* Une trop grande vivacity de sa part accompagnee de beaucoup d 
imprudence luy a 4t4 bien funeste, son fusil ay ant parti dans le mo- 
ment qu^il en vouloit donner un coup de crosae k uu cheval^ . . et il a 4t4 
tu4 roide,’ 

^ 82nd Avani, Pramddt^ia, 


WW 
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then sent for me and asked if I Jjad heard any- 
thing about Muhammad ’All Khan’s retreat. 
1 said I had heard nothing reliable and that 
I would inform him as soon as I did. He then 
asked if I had heard nothing of the line of his 
retreat. I replied that the havildar of Villu- 
puram had written saying that according to 
travellers’ reports he had marched by way of 
Tiruvennanallur with about 2,000 horse. ‘ As 
the horse have scattered in all directions,’ I 
said, ‘ none can say whither each has gone, and 
the only news is uncertain rumour.’ He asked 
how much booty had been taken by our people. 
I replied, ‘ There were 10,000 horse, and 20,000 
foot with bazaars and merchants. But as all 
fled hurriedly, they must have left everything 
behind, and the booty must have been great.’ 
He agreed. 

Just then several Europeans came, so I 
went out and sat down. 

The Governor afterwards came out and 
said, ‘ The troubles are over, so you can turn 
your mind to trade’ ; tell the merchants, 
washermen, etc., to make haste and supply 
goods quickly. You must pay special attention 
to this matter.’ I said I would certainly do 
so. He went away warning me to be careful 
about it. 


^ Thin remark is a good illustration of the sanguine quality of 
Dup'eix' mind. 
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G6pMasw&mi used to say that according to 
my horoscope, the period of Venus and *the 
sub-period of Mercury, which ended yesterday, 
would be a time of troubles, but that the period 
of Venus and sub-period of Oauda draconis, 
which began to-day, would be free from 
troubles, with flourishing trade and great 
profit. Moreover Sit&rama Ayyar, the Vaippflr 
astrologer, predicted that from my forty-first 
year, I should enjoy great wealth and exercise 
authority over twelve kingdoms. We shall 
see what befalls. 

At three o’clock this afternoon, the Gover- 
nor sent for me and said, ‘ Go to the washing 
place, the stamping place, and the Company’s 
cloth-godown, and tell the merchants they can 
carry on their trade freely from to-day. Till 
now it has been difficult to bring in goods 
or take them out ; but they need fear nothing 
now. Tell the merchants they can send money 
to distant places for cloth. Hasten them and 
collect many washers.’ So I went to the 
washing place,, and he came with me. Having 
inspected it, we were about to go back to the 
Fort when the European in charge of the slaves 
complained that he had only four peons and 
no writers. The Governor asked me how 
many writers were supposed to be under him. 
I said that there were four and a manager 
besides the peons. The Governor then departed 
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to the Fort, saying that, as the expenses had to 
be ^orne by the Company, the place should be 
walled round and have only one doorway, so 
that one writer would be sufficient. I waited 
there about an hour, told the washers to collect 
people, and then went to'the nut-godown. 

In the evening he asked if any news had 
come. I said I had heard that Muhammad 
’AM Kh4n had gone to Tirukkoyilur. He then 
told me to get cloth in, and in future to 
attend to trade instead of war. I agreed and 
came away. 

As it was Ramzan to-day, I offered my con- 
gratulations to Hidftyat Muhi-ud-din Kh&n’s 
mother and Chanda S&hib, with a nazar of 
five pagodas each and then came home. 

Friday, September 4 .' — This morning the 
Governor sent for me and asked the news from 
Tiruviti and elsewhere. I replied that I had 
letters from Tiruviti and Villupuram, saying 
that he ^ was encamped on the bank of the 
Tirukkoyilur tank, that he had received a 
slight bullet wound in the leg, and that Husain 
S&hib’s full brother, Badd SS.hib, had also 
been wounded. 

Presently he sent for me and told me to send 
at once to Tiruviti all the cattle, coolies, ele- 
phants, camels, etc., in the town. I agreed. He 


1 S3rd Avani, PramddMa. ’ Sc. Muhammad ’All Kh&n. 
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gave the same order to Parasur^ma Pillai who 
said he would do so and departed. This is for 
the purpose of bringing in the large booty taken. 

The Governor said, ‘ I ordered our troops 
at Tiruviti to march towards Arcot. Mhke me 
a list, showing the names of the halting-places 
on the road to Arcot by way of Gingee with 
their distances from each other.’ I wrote one 
out accordingly. He then asked for a similat 
list for the road to Arcot by Wandiwash. I 
wrote this also, and he sent them with a letter 
to M. d’Auteuil. 

At three o’clock this afternoon, he sent for 
me and asked if the elephants, camels, coolies, 
etc., had set out for Tiruviti. I said that they 
had been sent. 

He then asked if any cloth would be ready 
for sorting to-morrow. I said that the washed 
cloth was ready. He drove out at four and I 
went to the nut-godown. 

At six o’clock he sent for me again and 
said, ‘ Many bullocks have been seized in camp. 
Let the men on the road be warned not to let 
a single bullock to escape.’ I sent word 
accordingly to the Company’s people and the 
Nayin^r’s peons on the road. He came back 
and told me to send men to Tiruviti to buy up 
all the bullocks, in the name of Pariah people, 
not as if they were for the Company. I there- 
fore wrote to the havildar of Tiruviti. 
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In the evening at seven he sent for me again. 
He was on the wide southern verandah with 
M. Desfresnes and two or three other Euro- 
peans. He said angrily, ‘ I hear that there are 
great heaps of chunam at Alankuppam but no 
bullocks to bring it in. Have not our bullocks 
returned that were sent with provisions to 
camp ? ’ I replied that they had not. He 
continued, ‘ When our people came back 
from Tan j ore, they brought a lakh of cattle ; 
but not one is to be found now. A thou- 
sand bullocks have just been taken in the 
field but they are being sold at Cuddalore.’ 
M. Desfresnes turned to me and asked if 
men could not be sent there to buy them. I 
said nothing. 

The Governor then asked whether many 
laden coolies had not come in from Cuddalore. 
I replied that they had brought things from 
Cuddalore for the retail bazaars. 

Then the Engineer came and said, ‘ I hear 
from Alankuppam that there is a great stock 
of chunam with plenty of carts, but no gunnies. 
Please order them to be supplied.’ The Gover- 
nor asked how many carts there were. He 
said eight. 

The Governor then asked me if any cloth 
could be sorted to-morrow. I said I had heard 
that some would be ready. He then dismissed 
me and I went to the nut-godown. 
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Saturday, September 5 } — As the Company’s 
cloth was to be examined at the Fort tMs 
morning, I went there and waited at the sort- 
ing godown. The Governor’s peon called me ; 
so I took leave of the Second and then went to 
the Governor’s. He asked the news from Arcot. 

Our vakil’s letter says : — ‘ On the night of 
Tuesday, the 22nd of the last month,® Nasir 
J4ng held his darbar in the Eangini Mahal.* 
When the business was over, Sh&h Nawaz Kh&n 
and Moro Pandit went to Hidayat Muhi-ud- 
din Khan and said that Nasir Jang had pro- 
mised to give him Arcot and a dress of honour. 
The talk here is that N^sir Jang will bestow a 
dress of honour on Muzaffar Jang, leave Shah 
Nawaz Khan here, and himself march to 
Aurangabad. Shah Nawaz Khan is in charge 
of affairs here. Razzaq ’Ali Sahib who was 
killedar of Gingee in the time of Anwar-ud-din 
Khan has been made darogah of the mints in 
Chicacole and Rajahmundry, given a dress of 
honour and ordered to proceed thither. The 
JemaRkr of Indugadai has desired Shah 
Naw^z Khan to permit him to depart, but was 
told that he might go with the Nawa,b Sdhib 


^ 24th Avani^Pramdduta. 

• This may be a slip for Monday, the 22nd Adi, or it may refer to 
the 22nd Bamzan (August 25). 

3 I am informed that this building, of which no traces now remain, 
was situated a short way south of the present city of Arcot, and was 
the usual place at which darb^rs were held on festivals. 
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when he marched. The Jemadar agreed and 
departed.’ 

When I had reported all this news, the 
Governor observed, ‘ ’Abd-ul-nabi KJi&n of 
Cuddapah and Himayat Bahadur Kh4n of 
Kandanur formerly promised that, if our troops 
marched tp wards Arcot and engaged Muham- 
mad ’Ali KhS,n, they would take advantage 
of it to overthrow Nasir Jang and establish 
Muzaffar Jang in the Deccan subahs. Now 
that we have put Muhammad ’Ali Kh^n to 
flight, the Cuddapah and Kandanur people 
have a good chance of seizing Nasir Jang 
according to their promise. As they declared 
that, if only our troops marched towards Arcot, 
they would take advantage of it to capture 
Nftsir Jang, we ordered our troops at Tiruviti 
to march that way. They accordingly have 
reached Villupuram, and the rest will be there 
to-morrow or perhaps the day after.’ I replied 
that as he enjoyed the full favour of God, 
matters would fall out as he hoped. 

Mir A’azam then came and told the 
Governor that the Naw^b S^hib had ordered 
him to ask for 100 Mahe sepoys and 100 
troopers to escort his wife from Wandiwash. 
The Governor wrote therefore to M. d’Auteuil, 
desiring him to detach that number from the 
troops at Villupuram and said that, if people 
were sent to Tiruviti, M. d’Auteuil would send 
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the number required. Mir A’azam took the 
letter, and as he was leaving, the Governor said, 
I hear that Muhammad ’All Kh&n’s artillery 
has arrived from Tiruviti. They were sent to 
Muhammad ’Ali Kh4n by Nasir Jang, so go 
and see them.’ He agreed and departed, after 
reporting Muhammad ’Ali Kh&n’s arrival at 
Tirukkbyilur and his being wounded in the leg. 

M. Pilavoine then brought a list showing 
the dues outstanding on the country arrack 
farm in the Fort books. Seeing that 6,000 and 
odd rupees were outstanding against the liquor 
godown, the Governor asked me why I had 
allowed such a large sum to fall in arrears. I 
replied, ‘ I do not think so much is due. 
During the troubles with the English, we were 
forbidden to sell liquor by retail for seven or 
eight months, so the arrears cannot much 
exceed 100 pagodas or so.’ He then asked if 
the account had been made up to last June. 
M. Pilavoine replied that they had only been 
brought up to the previous June. The Gover- 
nor observed, Then, bring them up to last 
June,’ and asked me how much was owing to 
the Company for coral. I replied, ‘ Need that 
be mentioned? You know what losses I have 
suffered, though neither by extravagance nor 
by any other fault. Moreover there has been 
no trade by sea for the last six years owing to 
the English troubles and you know that in 

XX 
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consequence I have been unable to get in my 
distant ventures, and so have run into debt. 
You should relieve me of this burden, and 
make me happy.’ He did not answer, but 
spoke to M. Pilavoine about other accounts; 
so I came out. After M. Pilavoine had gone, 
the Governor asked if I had paid for "all the 
goods I had bought. I replied, ‘ Besides the 
goods I have already supplied, there are also 
the chintz you ordered, the lampasses, and 
the Mascareigne goods, which will be brought 
to account next month.’ He asked if my whole 
balance would be cleared off. I replied, ‘ The 
goods are ready; the chintz is being dyed at 
Sadras; and the other goods are already in the 
godown. If necessary, they can be baled to- 
morrow.’ He listened to this, and then went 
into his chamber, and I went to the nut-godown. 

At six o’clock this evening, the Governor 
sent for M. Cornet, who came as I was report- 
ing the Arcot news in the Governor’s garden. 
Immediately the Governor said to him, ‘ Look 
into the accounts, and tell me how much was 
advanced to Eanga Pillai this year on Bapu 
Chetti’s account for blue-cloth, chintz and 
lampasses, and what goods have been supplied 
against this advance.’ M. Cornet said that all 
the cloth had been entered in my name. The 
Governor answered, ‘Never mind, make the 
necessary entries.’ He agreed and went away . 
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asking me ter come to him to the Fort to-morrow 
morning after mass although it would be Sun- 
day. The Governor then went into the hall 
and I went to the nut-godown with M. Cornet. 

I went to the Governor at eight o’clock and 
informed him of the spies’ report that Muham- 
mad ’Ali Kh4n was still encamped by the 
Tiiukkoyilur tank. 

Sunday, September 6 } — Soon after his return 
from mass this morning, the Governor sent 
forme [and said], ‘We gave a cowle, as the 
jemadars, etc., in the Vriddhachalam fort 
desired, on condition of their giving up the fort. 
They have now sent word that if we send 200 
sepoys and 40 horsemen they will surrender 
the fort, under the pretext of being over- 
powered. So 200 sepoys and 40 horsemen have 
been sent there.’ I observed that Vriddha- 
chalam was 7| or 8 European leagues from 
Tiruviti. He then asked how far Venkatam- 
pettai was from Tiruviti. I said, 4 leagues. 

The Company’s ship, the Anson^, which was 
to have sailed .to Mocha and the Malabar coast 
has been despatched to Bengal with orders to 
touch at Bunder. 150 sepoys and 50 Euro- 
peans have been sent on her. I told the 


^ 26th Jvani^ Pramddiita. 

® Probably the English vessel of that name captured by French 
privateers off the Bombay coast in 1747. See Vol. IV, p. 176, n. 2 supra* 
Her name is spelt Hamon in the Corree* de Poudich^ry avec Bengale^ 
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Governor’s chobdars who reported this to me 
that they could go. 

At eleven I reported the contents of a letter 
from Tiruviti as follows: — ‘Shaikh Hasan, 
M. Bury^ and others have marched proposing 
to take the Wandiwash road to Arcot, as those 
did who marched before. The very horses of 
the Muhammadans will not drink if any one 
but names the French. If dumb brutes with- 
out reason do this, what must it be with men ? 
You may judge for yourself.’ When I reported 
this, he observed that it was true. 

He then ordered me to tell the Company’s 
merchants to hasten their supply of goods. 
I said, ‘ Since Muhammad ’All retired six 
days ago, the merchants have been sending 
money to distant places to buy the cloth that 
may be ready there.’ — ‘ That’s right,’ he said. 

I then said, ‘ Mr. Prince at Madras has 
troubled every one ; the merchants are leaving 
and going elsewhere; and Constantine, the 
Siam ship’s captain^ and others from Tenas- 
serim, Siam, etc., have been so ill-treated that 

* I suspect not Bury, but Bussy is really meant. 

® The Madras Diary gives the following entry ‘ April 10, 1760, 
arrived ship Nanganatt, Don Constantine Falcon, from Tenassery.’ 
She sailed for Tenasserim on September 11. Here is seemingly an echo 
of the old tragedy of Constantine Phalkon sixty years earlier. 
Phalkon left a son who was four years old at his father’s death in 
1689. The ‘ Don Constantine ’ mentioned above was perhaps grandson 
of the great adventurer. See Anderson’s English in Siam, p. 371 ; 
Hamilton’s New Account, Vol. II, p. 176 ; and Kaempfer’s History of 
Japan, Vol. I, p. 33 (ed. Glasgow). 
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it is said that no ships will put in there.’ 
When I had reported these and other matters, 
he remarked that he had heard the same. I 
then took leave and went to the nut-godown. 

At six o’clock this evening a cadjan letter 
came from our vakil at Arcot, saying: — ‘ N^sir 
Jang went out on an elephant in his howdah 
to the Idg&h^ in great pomp and rich apparel 
after bathing, to hear the Khutha. His 
younger brother accompanied him together 
with the subahdars of Cuddapah, Kandanur, 
etc., Shah Naw^z Kh^n, Moro Pandit, E^ma- 
dds Pandit, with their mutasaddis and diwdns, 
etc., on their various steeds, attended by the 
naubat and other music, and the standards of 
his rank. Thus jemadars, troopers, etc., all 
marched to hear the Khutba read, and on their 
return flowers of gold were scattered on all 
sides. As N^sir Jang was passing through the 
bazaars on his return, Mir Asad’s elephant 
[? jostled] N^sir Jang’s [ 

Tuesday, September 8 ? — When I went to the 
Governor’s this morning, he was about to go 
to church. He asked the news from Arcot. I 
said there was none. He then asked if 
Muhammad ’ Ali Khd,n had reached Tiruvannfi,- 
malai from Tirukkdyilflr. I replied that he 


* See Hobson- Jobsoriy «.w. Eed-gah, 

* 27th Avani^ Fram6di)Lta. 
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had, hut that his jemadars and sepoys were 
troubling him for their pay. 

He then asked what had become of the 
horsemen at Gingee. I replied that when 
they heard our troops had reached Villu- 
puram, some had gone to Arcot and others to 
Tiru vann&malai . 

He complained angrily that no news had 
come from Arcot since the day before yester- 
day, and then went to church. I went to the 
nut-godown. 

I returned as soon as he came back from 
church. He ordered me to go to the washing- 
place and hasten the cloth being got ready. I 
therefore went and informed the washers and 
their head-people, returned to the nut-godown 
and then came home to my food. 

At six o’clock this evening the Governor 
sent for me and asked if any news had come. 
I replied, ‘No.’ 

He said angrily, ‘ As I was driving, Chand^ 
S4hib’s son and five or six horsemen who had 
gone to see the image being carried in pro- 
cession\ turned their backs on me. Should 
they behave so disrespectfully ? ’ Though 
prolonged thought might have failed to 
find a suitable answer, one occurred on the 
spur of the moment, and I said, ‘Among 


^ It was the feast of the nativity of the Blessed Virgin. 
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Muhammadans, when one meets his father or 
master or one older than himself, it is not 
proper to meet him face to face but to stand 
aside. This is also the practice of the Tamils. 
As Eaz& Sahib regards you as his father, he 
stood aside. That is all.’ — ‘ In that case, it is 
all right,’ he said, and went in.^ 

We also came out, but Dost Muhammad 
said to Madananda Pandit that it was lucky I 
had replied so as to satisfy the Governor, thus 
avoiding a quarrel between him and Baz4 
S4hib. The other observed that it was by 
Chanda Sahib’s good fortune that I had replied 
thus. Thus talking, we came to the pandal at 
the nut-godown. 

Madananda Pandit and Dost Muhammad 
told Mir A’azam what had been said about 
Ilaz4 Sahib by the Governor with my answer. 
Mir A’azam replied with compliments that, as 
matters stood, Chandd Sahib’s good fortune 
had taken my form to end the matter. He 
then said that Chanda Sahib had told him to 
ask the Governor for 2 garse of paddy and 3 
garse of wheat. I dismissed him, saying that 
the time was not suitable and that I would 
speak about it to-morrow. He departed saying 
that he would tell Chandfi. SS.hib and Eaz4 
S&hib what had taken place. 

The true explanation probably is that they did not wish to be 
recognized at a Christian procession ; but intentional disrespect is 
extremely unlikely. 
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Wednesday, September 9 } — At eight o’clock 
this morning the Governor sent for me and 
asked if any news had come from Arcot. I said, 
‘ Yes.’ He [asked] what it was. I replied, 
‘ When the Kkutba had been read, he^ held a 
darbar, received nazars, and gave cowles. After 
receiving the nazars, he withdrew, having 
ordered enquiry to be made into Muham- 
mad ’All Khan’s affair. Shah Naw&z Khan 
summoned harkaras and gave them orders. A 
darb&r was held the next day; and Murtaza 
’Ali Kh^n was told to attack Pondichery. Mir 
Asad was rebuked for having said that if the 
subah were given to Muhammad ’All Kh4n 
with 10,000 horse, 2,000 match-locks and 5,000 
Eachur rockets, he would be able to meet the 
enemy in the field and pay a crore of rupees, 
whereas after all, Muhammad ’Ali Khan had 
been driven out, to the disgrace of those who 
had sent him. Mir Asad was angrily told that 
he had to march with Murtaza ’Ali Kh&n 
and wash out this blackness, else he should 
hear of it and be obliged to pay the balance of 
90 lakhs out of the promised crore. They 
therefore departed to their houses, thinking 
that they had better fly if Nasir Jang meant 
what he had said. 8h4h Naw&z Khan spoke 
angrily to him and departed accusing him of 


^ 28 th Jvani, PramddAta. 
’ Sc. Nistr Jang. 
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being in secret correspondence with the Pondi- 
chery people. Mir Asad solemnly declared 
that he was no traitor and added, ‘ Did I not 
tell you Muhammad ’Ali Khan would bring 
dishonour on those who sent him ? But the 
rest supported him for their own interests and 
you believed them. I advised you according 
to my duty and said no more, leaving the 
decision to you.’ Thereon the other said in 
anger that he himself would have gone to fight 
but for the Huzur’s orders to return at once to 
Aurangabad, according to the request of the 
N^n4, Bh4ji B4o’s son, so that the camp 
equipage had been ordered northwards and he 
himself would set out on the loth of Shaw- 
wal.i 

He then asked the news about Muhammad 
’ Alt KhS-n. I replied, ‘ I hear that he is still 
at Tiruvannamalai where his- jemadars and 
sepoys are troubling him for their pay, that 
N&sir Jang has recalled him and that the 
messengers are pressing him to start.’ 

He then took his coifee and asked what 
goods I had supplied and how much was still 
due for the advance of last year. I replied, 
‘ I took an advance of 40,000 pagodas, for which 
I have supplied 28,000 pagodas’ worth of goods. 
My balance is 12,000 pagodas, against which 


^ bs.. September 17. 
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have to be set chintz for 6,000 pagodas and 
chintz, lungis, etc., for Mascareigne, lampasses, 
blue-cloth with charges, etc., for 1,000 pagodas. 
This cloth is ready to be baled.’ He then 
asked me for my account. I produced and read 
it to him. He noted it down and said, ‘ Clear 
off the balance soon. What goods can you 
bring by January?’ I replied that I could 
supply 50,000 pagodas’ worth. ‘That is not 
enough,’ he said, ‘get goods for a lakh of 
pagodas.’ I told him that I could try, ‘ You 
can get them if you like,’ he said, and went 
into his chamber. I went away quickly to the 
nut-godown, reflecting that if I bought goods 
now, I should lose 10 pagodas per cent on the 
exchange,^ 

At six o’clock this evening Mir A’azam 
came with a message saying that Chanda 
Sahib’s wife had arrived and desired a gate 
pass. I took him to the Governor and got a 
pass for the Valudavur gate signed by the 
Governor. He then asked about the paddy 
and wheat. The Governor dismissed him 
saying that he would send 5 garse of wheat 
and a garse of paddy. 


^ The ofi&cial rate of exchange at Pondichery was still 320 rupees 
per 100 pagodas. The current rate was about 360. Apparently Kanga 
Pillai would have to pay for the cloth either in gold, or in rupees at 
the market rate, while he would only be paid in rupees at the official 
exchange for the cloth he supplied. 
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At half -past nine a man came from Chandd. 
S&hib saying that Mir A’azam S&hib had lost 
the gate pass and that Chanda SS-hib’s wife 
was therefore still waiting at the gate. I told 
him that the Governor would be going to bed 
and that he should go and ask the Topass, 
Tyagu, who would tell the Governor. He 
went in accordingly. Ty%u went to the Gov- 
ernor and got another gate pass; but before 
the man arrived with it, the Valudavhr gate 
people had gone to the Madras gate ; and when 
the pass was presented there, the commander 
refused to open the gate as the pass was for 
the Valud^vur gate, and sent a corporal to ask 
the Governor. The corporal went accordingly. 
The Governor gave permission to admit her; 
but before this permission had arrived, she 
had gone to the choultry by the washing place 
where she stayed. Thus she moved hither 
and thither without getting admission and 
after all slept at the choultry. 

At eleven o’clock to-night, the Governor 
sent for me -and said he had news from M. 
d’Auteuil that Muhammad ’All Kh4n had fled 
to Trichinopoly. He told me to go to Chanda 
S&.hib at once and ask him to write to 
the killedar of Trichinopoly as follows : — 
‘ Muhammad ’All Kh4n has lost everything, 
has been wounded and is flying to your place. 
Do not admit him into the Fort. If you fire a 
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few guns and prevent him from approaching 
the Fort, I will give you a jaghir worth a lakh 
of rupees with a killa to be enjoyed by you 
and your son.’ 

He told me to write similarly as if from 
himself and inquired if I knew the killedar’s 
name. I replied that neither I nor Chanda 
S4hib knew it.’ ‘ What is to be done then ? ’ 
he asked. I suggested that the man might be 
addressed simply as the killedar of Trichi- 
nopoly. ‘Very well,’ he said. So I went to 
Chanda S4hib’s house with Madan4nda Pandit, 
asked him to write the letter, and despatched 
both to Trichinopoly by two peons. Then at 
two o’clock we went home. 

Thursday, September 10 } — When I went to 
the Governor this morning, he asked if Chand4 
Sahib had written to the killedar of Trichi- 
nopoly according to his orders of last night. I 
replied that he had and that I had despatched 
it with my own letter by two of his peons. 

He then asked the news about Muhammad 
’All Kh4n. I hear that Nasir Jang wrote to 
Muhammad ’Ali Khan at Tiruvann4malai not 
to retire to Arcot but to halt at Gingee, whither 
he would send reinforcements. Muham- 
mad ’All Khan replied that the enemy was 


‘ Khair-ud-din Kh^n, Muhammad ’All’s brother iu-law, was killedar 
at a somewhat later date, and may have been so now. 

® 29th A vawiy PrarndMta. 
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pursuing; that he lacked provisions, so it was 
useless halting at Gingee ; but that he would 
obey his orders. When I reported this, the 
Governor said that Muhammad ’Ali Kh4n 
would never go near our army or go to Arcot, 
for even when he had a large army and pro- 
visions, he had been alarmed and defeated; 
so that he would certainly go to Trichinopoly. 

He then told me to arrange at once to pack 
the cloth that was ready. There is nothing 
else worth writing. As usual he sent for me 
in the evening to ask the news. 

Friday, September 11 } — At half-past six 
this morning the Governor’s peon came for 
me. When I went, he told mo that M. Bussy 
and Shaikh Hasan had reached Muttattur and 
that they would reach Gingee to-day. I said 
I had heard that M. d’Auteuil, M. Law and 
MuzafiEar KhA,n were only three or four hours’ 
journey behind them, would reach Gingee a 
day later, and were at Tumbaiyur. He said he 
had heard that they had marched on and 
reached Nemhr. 

He then asked where Muhammad ’Ali 
Kh&n was. I replied that he was encamped at 
a place called Pattepettai, north of Gingee, and 
on the other side of the river. He observed, 
‘ How can a man who has abandoned all 


30th Avani^ Pramdduta. 
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Ms stores now advance ? He could not do so. 
Your man has misinformed you.’ I replied 
soothingly, that I only reported what was 
written, and that all would be learnt from 
the next news. 

The Governor then said, ‘ Muhammad ’Alt 
Kh&n tried to reach Arcot by way of Kalasa- 
p4kkam and Polur but has abandoned that 
route and is trying to move east to Gingee.’ 
I replied that he would no longer seek to 
go to Arcot but march to Gingee according 
to N4sir Jang’s letter to meet the promised 
reinforcements. Ho replied as if disbelieving 
what I said. 

He then asked the news from Arcot. I 
replied, ‘N4sir Jang who boastfully recalled 
all the troops he had sent away, declaiing 
that he would march in person against the 
enemy, has again ordered the artillery and 
troops to return without delay. When ’Abd-ul- 
nabi Kh4n, Himayat Bahadur Kh4n and 
others were told to start, they [replied] that 
Muhammad ’Alt Kh4n had gone with 10,000 
horsemen [ ].’ 

Monday, September 28 } — This is the news 
from Cuddalore to-day: — Mr. Saunders who 
has come from BengaP as the Governor of 

^ 16th Purattdsi, PramdMta. The date seems an error for the 29th. 
Saunders reached St. David’s on September 18 O.S. 

^ Not from Bengal, but from Vizagapatam. Other details of the 
St. David’s news are very inaccurate. 
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Fort St. David, passed the Pondichery roads 
at eleven o’clock this morning, and soon after 
got into a chelinga, and an hour later reached 
the Fort St. David roads. It was then four 
o’clock. The Major went down to meet him, 
delivered up the keys, and led him up with 
great ceremony. As soon as they reached the 
Fort, they went upstairs, took some light 
refreshment, and drove out at five o’clock with 
all pomp. The Major and the Governor got 
into the same carriage, and Mr. Floyer and 
Mr. Morse into another. At eight o’clock on 
the morning of the 29th [sec] the Governor’s 
own ship arrived with goods and silver; 
between ten and eleven, the new Governor, 
the Major, Mr, Cope and two other Europeans 
met upstairs in council without admitting the 
dubash, or any other Tamils. After their 
discussion they despatched the Bengal ship. 
That evening the Governor sat in council and 
read many papers. At eleven on the 30th, he 
summoned all the Europeans and read his 
commission as Governor. A salute of twenty- 
one guns was fired. It is said that the Major 
is going to Europe^ and that Mr. Cope will 
succeed him. Mr. Floyer and Mr. Morse are 
also going to Europe. Mr. Cope is a favourite 


' Lawrence went home because the Company, after sanctioning 
an unauthorized increase made by Floyer, etc,, to his pay, withdrew 
their sanction. 
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with the Governor and is always going to 
him. 

The camp news is that the flag has been 
hoisted this side of Arni. Their vakil arrived 
in a palankin with ten horses but has not yet 
had any interview. The new Governor has 
not yet written to camp, but the merchants 
have been ordered to supply cloth quickly. 
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OCTOBER 1750. 

Thursday^ October 8 } — The following news 
has come in a cad] an letter from Fort St. 
David of October 7 : — ‘ All is well up to to-day. 
The new Governor is strict, and is always 
upstairs. Any one who wishes to see him has 
to pass first the sentinel ; secondly, the guard; 
thirdly, the head-peon, and fourthly, his 
private dubash. This last reports who is 
waiting; and people arc only admitted with 
the Governor’s permission ; otherwise they 
must stay where they are. Even councillors 
have to do the same. The new Governor sent 
for Mr. Cope the night before last, and asked 
indignantly why he had favoured the French 
at the expense of the Muhammadans, when he 
had promised to help the latter. Mr. Cope 
replied that it was not his fault, as ho had 
only obeyed the Major’s orders. When he had 
explained his conduct, the Governor was satis- 
fied and his anger abated. I hear that Mr. 
Floyer was at the bottom of all this. Mr. 
Cope is not under arrest, but Mr. Morse is 
kept under surveillance, and the Major is 
continually being summoned to the Fort. A 
ship will sail for Europe in three or four days 

^ %6t}i Purattd$if PramddAta. 

ZZ 
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with 1,300 bales. The Commodore’s ship lay 
three or four days in the roads and then sailed 
for Madras and Bengal.^ A Quedah ship 
sailed on the 6th with about 100 bales. 35 
bales of coarse blue cloth and 25 bales of 
bleached cloth, 60 bales in all, were supplied by 
Tennavar^ya Pillai for that place. I he,ar that 
money has not yet been received for the bills 
of exchange that were sent but more bales will 
be' supplied as soon as it is paid. One day the 
Governor grew angry with the merchants 
complaining that they owed 1,50,000 pagodas 
and declaring that their accounts must be 
examined, their balances settled, and cloth 
brought in without delay. Pandara Mudali 
owes the Company 55 pagodas, Nallatambi 
Chetti 47, Irusappa Chetti 37 and Tonnavar4ya 
Mudali 25.^ However Pandora Mudali has on 
hand unbleached cloth worth 27 pagodas, 
Nallatambi Chetti 15 or 16, Irusappa Chetti 
22 and Tennavaraya Mudali 15. This can be 
set against their balances, but the remainder 
has still to be collected. The new Governor is 
very strict. He has not yet written to camp. 


' The Commodore was Lisle, whom Boscawen had left behind 
with the Vigilant and Riihy to cruise after pirates. He reached St. 
David’s after a cruise to the Eastward on September 22/October 3, 
and proceeded three days later to Madras, where he found orders 
from the Admiralty to return home. 

* These figures evidently should be understood as thousands of 
pagodas. Possibly Ranga Pillai had in mind bags of 1,000 pagodas. 
Cf. Love, Veatiges, Vol. II, p. 311, 
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but is said to have received a letter from 
Muhammad ’Alt Kh4n containing little but a 
demand for the shot and powder for which he 
had advanced money, a promise soon to visit 
the Governor, and complaints of Mr. Cope’s 
behaviour. No reply has yet been sent and it 
is not known how he will answer. There is 
much paddy in store, and more is being 
brought by four of the Governor’s ships ; so it 
sells here cheap at 8 vallams a pagoda.^ 
Bullock -loads are also coming from the south. 
It is very difficult to get news as the Garuda’ 
and the Pennar rivers are half -full.’ 

I reported to the Governor this morning 
the foregoing Cuddalore news. He asked how 
the Company’s business could be carried on if 
Mr. Saunders would not see his visitors. I 
said I did not know what he might do in 
future, but that he had done so till now. 

He then said that M. d’Auteuil had written 
that Nasir Jang’s forces had reached Ddshr, 
that therefore he had moved from Chetpattu 
to Pattepettai, that he might advance to 
Gingee and that the Nawabs of Cudda- 
pah, Kandanur, S4vanur and Bankapuram, 
Sanoji Nimbalakar, Eaj4 Chandras^nan’s son 

^ Cf. Vol, V, p. 363, supra. If, as I suppose, Eanga Pillai refers to 
the Madi'as mark&l which had been established at St. David’s in 1748 
the price was 60 pagodas the garse, about the average of the period. 

^ Another name for the Gadilam. See South Arcot Gazetteer^ Vol 

I, p. 10. 
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BAmachandra E4o and others, the mansabdars 
and subahdars who had promised to seize or 
kill N4sir Jang, had done this only to deceive 
us. The Governor said that he had replied 
to M. d’Auteuil explaining everything. 

The ship that has arrived from Europe by 
way of Mascareigne anchored in the roads and 
fired a salute ; so the Governor went to see 
her. He returned afterwards, took his coffee 
and talked with M. de Kerjean. I went to the 
nut-godown. The ship is called the Hercule,^ 
and her captain M. Johannis. She has brought 
50 chests of silver, but I do not know what else. 

A sloop belonging to M. Courtin® has 
arrived from Bengal with rice. 

At six o’clock this evening I went and 
reported the contents of the letter from 
Subbayyan, vakil with the Eaja of Tanjore, as 
follows : — ‘ By means of Naro Pandit, I visited 
the E4ja and demanded the balance remaining 
unpaid out of the 70 lakhs of rupees promised 
to Chand^ Sahib. He replied that the Cauvery 
anicut had been breached, so that water had 
been lacking for irrigation, the crops had been 
small and money scarce ; that moreover he 


^ She is not mentioned in the list of envois contained in the Com- 
pany’s memoir against Dupleix ; but is referred to in Dupleix’ letter 
to the Company of October 3, 1750. 

* Jacques-Ignace Courtin ; Ensign 1740 ; Sous-lieutenant 1741 ; 
became a Civil Servant in 1744 j Councillor 1752 j chiefly employed in 
Bengal, where he was well-known to and friendly with the English. 
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had sent away N^sir Jang’s people for the 
same reason ; that Nasir Jang would be angry 
if money were paid while he was in the 
province ; but that he would pay, when the 
Arcot appointment had been filled after 
Mahanavami,* and then dismiss me with joy. 
Moreover the EajA, proposes to bestow upon 
the Governor a dress of honour and presents 
with a complimentary letter regarding his 
victory over Muhammad ’All Khan and the 
capture of Gingee. Manoji Appa is to be 
released and appointed Paymaster of the 
troops. Pavadai Nayakkan is being required 
to pay three lakhs of pons.^ Let a letter be 
sent to the Kaja.’ 

When I reported this, he asked if Sub- 
bayyan was still at Tan j ore. I said that he 
could not leave without orders. He agreed, 
and added that M. Le Riche had written from 
Karik41 that Subbayyan had left Karik41 for 
Pondichery. Then he went into his room with 
M. St. Paul, perhaps in order to sign the letters 
to Europe. I .then went to the nut-godown. 

Friday^ October 9 :“^ — Range Pandit, MorS,ri 
Rao’s vakil who has come from Sandji 
Nimbalakar, and Tiruhialai R^o (Kanukbyi 
Siva R^o’s son) who is with Chanda S4hib 
reported as follows : — ‘Mor^ri Rao has not yet 


See Vol. IV, p. 169, n. 1, supra, * chakrams. 

• 27th Purattdsit PramdMta, 
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readied Arcot. SS,mbli^ji E^o has gone to 
Pannada^ from Sat&.ra in order to get the 
throne for himself, and is supported by Fatteh 
Singh, Eagh6ji Bhonsla and others with aU 
their forces. Sau Bhaji 'Eao attacked Eama 
Kaj4, son of Sivaji, younger brother of S4m- 
bh&.ji and wishes to usurp the throne.^ The 
latter proposes to march after Dasara. Sam- 
bhaji E&o wrote from PannS,da to Mor^ri E^o 
asking him to march with 10,000 horsemen ; so 
the latter, who is at Venkatagiri Mulavai on 
account of the troubles, has set out with his 
troops for Pannada. Mansabdar Sanoji Nim- 
balakar has sent a message to Ohand& S4hib and 
the Governor, saying that if the French had 
marched on Arcot immediately after taking 
Gingee, Nasir Jang could easily have been 
seized, that all were collecting their forces, that 
troops had been sent for from Satara, etc., and 
would soon arrive, and that the time had come 
for the French to move, in order to capture or 
slay Nasir Jang and establish Muzaffar Jang.’ 
They added that as the Nawabs of Kandanur, 
Cuddapah, Savanur and Bankapuram, Eaja 
E^machandra Eao and other sard^rs were on 
our side, our army should have continued to 
advance when it was at Ch^tpattu instead of 
turning aside to Gingee. ‘ Don’t think,’ they 


^ i.e., Poona. 

* 1 have not found confirmation of this report. 
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said, ‘ that you cannot trust us against N4sir 
Jang, the Nizam’s son, because we formerly 
ate the Niz4m’s food. Owing to N4sir Jang’s 
misconduct we desire him to be imprisoned 
and another installed in his place, so that the 
country may be at peace and the rank of 
subahdar beautified.’ 

On hearing this, the Governor said that his 
troops had not retired for any lack of confi- 
dence in them, but on account of the constant 
rains and the flooded rivers, that the troops 
would advance as soon as the rains were over 
and the roads passable, and that he did not in 
the least mistrust them. In reply to the 
Marathi note saying, ‘We should be treated 
as your own people,’ the Governor told me 
to reply, without name or place, that troops 
would be sent, that he had always regarded 
them as friends, not as enemies, and that the 
rest would be reported by Eango Pandit. I 
wrote accordingly, and sent the Pandit away, 
assuring him that he could rely on what had 
been said to him. 

The Governor sent to M. d’Auteuil, who 
in despondency had moved from Chdtpattu to 
Gingee, a report of this news and the note. 
He was then busy writing letters to Europe, 
so I went to the nut-godown. 

At half-past four this evening MM. de 
Kerjean and Eoburent marched to Gingee. 
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I had complaints from travellers that 
Muzaffar Khan’s newly raised sepoys would 
not let them pass along the roads without 
passes sealed by him. I asked him if he had 
the Governor’s orders for this. He said, no, 
but that his sepoys were behaving so because 
they were new and untrained. There is nothing 
else important. 

Saturday, October 10 } — At half-past seven 
this morning, by God’s favour, Chiranjivi 
Ann4sw4mi with great splendour under- 
went the ceremony of having his ears bored, 
to the sound of musical instruments and 
before many great people assembled. Guntdr 
Venkat^chala Chetti, Salatu Venkat^chala 
Chetti and other Company’s merchants gave 
presents and received presents in return, 
and I also gave a feast to all this afternoon. 
Thus the ceremony was performed with 
magnificence. 

The Governor and Councillors were in 
Council till eleven o’clock to-day and read and 
signed the Europe letters. 

He called me afterwards and told me ta 
get salt to be sent by the ships to Bengal. 

In the afternoon he asked if any cloth was 
ready for packing. I said that some would be 
ready on Monday. 


^ 2^ih Purattdsi^ Pramdduta* 
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He then asked the Arcot news. I replied 
that the Arab I sent to serve among N&sir 
Jang’s servants had been sending news which I 
had reported to him, and that his last letter ran 
as follows: — ‘N4sir Jang’s army is encamped 
between here and Kalavai on the other side of 
the Tiruvottiyur and Cheyy&r rivers. It has 
been raining continuously for the last four days, 
and as the wind has been strong all the troops 
are in confusion and wish to desert. As the 
rains have filled the Cheyyar, the Raja’s people 
cannot cross it. Moreover for want of fodder 
and the rains, many horses and bullocks are 
dying. There is confusion in the camp and 
the troops appear unwilling to fight. Even 
children playing at kings, forts and battles 
are more orderly than these. The horsemen 
are unwilling to march. It takes from sunrise 
to nine at night for the artillery to cover four 
miles ; and N^sir Jang marches in the rear, not 
in front. There is no discipline. Out of 10 or 
12 thousand horse, not one is ready for battle, 
but all are r§ady for fiight. The sardars not 
only dislike Nfi-sir Jang but they have not even 
marched with their troops. They are still at 
their old quarters^ at Arcot. There are some 
five lakhs of people in the town ; but they 
are faqirs, beggars and vagabonds ; and not a 


AM 


^ Reading Khdna for Fagna* 
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thousand of them are soldiers. If the French 
advanced, they could not fail to capture or 
slay N&sir Jang or destroy his army, now that 
the latter is lean and backward. Indeed, it 
could he overthrown by any enemy. Eice 
is scarce and sells in camp at five pakka seers 
per rupee, so people in the town find it 
difficult to live, and NS-sir Jang’s troops would 
fly at the mere sight of an enemy. Eo pleased 
to send money for my expenses, a Telugu 
writer to write news, and ten more peons’ 
besides those I have.’ 

On hearing this, the Governor laughed and 
sent it to Gingee, in a letter of his own to 
M. d’Auteuil, as the latter reckons the enemy 
too high, and retired to the Gingee forts from 
his former camp at Chetpattu, though there 
were few men in the enemy’s camp, though the 
sard^rs there were sending men offering to 
join us and he knew these facts well. As 
he has retired ingloriously and attempted 
nothing in spite of frequent encouraging 
letters, I think [the Governor] has now written 
reproaching him for his delay. 

This afternoon I heard nothing worth 
writing. 

When the Council broke up yesterday, 
M. St. Paul, the Second, went to the sorting 
godown at the Fort, sent for Tiruchelvar&ya 
Mudali (the Choultry writer) and ether country 
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writers, and said, ‘Henceforward no houses 
may be mortgaged or sold to St. Paul’s priests, 
the Capuchins or the Mission people. Notices 
shall be issued and posted at the usual places.’ 
Therewith he dismissed them, directing them 
to draw up an account of the business 
registered at the Choultry.' Gentlemen tell mo 
that this order has been passed because the 
priests have accumulated great funds in 
Europe and the King has demanded a fifth 
of their wealth, amounting to a large sum. 
The priests used to lend money on lands, 
houses and gardens or to purchase them, and 
their wealth has grown great by the accumu- 
lation of interest. Moreover the property of 
men dying intestate generally goes to the 
Palace ; and some lose money in trade or 
otherwise. But the priests spend little, a 
superior is always appointed, and their wealth 
remains intact. Moreover it is usual for men, 
at the point of death, to bequeath a share of 
their wealth to the priests, and those who have 
no heirs leave them all they have. Thus the 
entire wealth of the kingdom — money, lands, 
gardens, houses, goods, etc. — has passed into 

' Sales, etc., of. real property were registered at the Choultry. I 
conjecture that the ‘ account ’ related to purchases, etc., by the priests. 
This was in ac^^ordance with an edict issued in August 1749, form- 
ing part of Michault’s scheme for compelling the French clergy to 
pay their fair share of taxation. See Lavisse, Htstoire de France^ VoJ. 
VIII, part 2, pp. 233, etc. 
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their hands. Seeing this, the King has con- 
fiscated their lands, gardens, houses, etc., and 
forbidden dying men to leave the priests any- 
thing. If they do, they will be taken by the 
King’s treasurer. Nor are men to mortgage or 
sell their houses, etc., to the priests. These 
orders have just been received here. 

Monday, October 12 } — As cloth was being 
sorted and packed at the Fort this morning, 
I was there till eleven o’clock, and then went to 
the nut-godown. 

A-fterwards the Governor sent for me and 
told me to write to Tiruviti and Yillupuram, 
ordering 300 coolies to be sent to fetch goods 
from Girigee. I did accordingly. 

The news from Arcot is as follows: — The 
heavy rains every day, the storm and the floods 
in the Cheyydr river, are putting Nasir Jang’s 
troops encamped this side of Kalavai to inde- 
scribable difficulty. S4n6ji and Eamachandra 
Eao who were ordered to march as an advance- 
guard refused as it would be dangerous and 
they could do nothing, and they urged that war 
should cease and peace be made, declaring that 
they only did so because they had long eaten 
his food, and that it would bo dangerous for 
him to fight. They then went to Sh4h Naw4z 
Kh^n and Moro Pandit and repeated to them 


^30th Puraitdsi, Pramddikta. 
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what they had said to N4str Jang. These 
replied that they had already advised him not 
to fight as his army was small, and a more 
favourable time would offer itself later, and 
told him that, if he made peace for the present, 
he could do what was necessary on a future 
occasion, otherwise he would be betrayed ; but, 
they said, all this was fruitless, for he pre- 
ferred the advice of Mir Asad and Murtaz4 
’Ali Khan according to the will of God, and 
perhaps he listened not to them because the 
prosperity which he inherited from his father 
and grandfather was destined to come to 
an end. So Sanoji and Rama chan dra RS.o 
departed in sorrow to their camp. Rice sells 
at four pakka seers per rupee and horse-gram, 
cholam and ragi at five seers. Nasir Jang’s 
army lies between Arni and Kalavai. Having 
reported this news, I went to the nut-godown. 

As the Governor was busy writing letters 
to be despatched by the Europe ships^ I had 
little opportunity to speak with him. As I 
was feeling .unwell, I did not go out this 
afternoon. 

Thursday, October 15 ? — At six o’clock this 
morning news came that yesterday after- 
noon 300 Moghul horsemen wealing pointed 
caps had slain all our amaldar’s peons at 


^ 2nd Arj^pmt Pram6dilt,ta^ 
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Tindivanam. As I was unwell, I could not 
go to the Governor to report this ; so I sent 
Madananda Pandit to do so. 

I hear that Nasir Jang is encamped be- 
tween Arni and V'alaippandal and that M. 
d’Auteuil with our soldiers and sepoys is 
encamped near Pattepettai. 

Friday, October 16 } — The Governor sent 
word yesterday that all business was being 
hindered by my absence and that I must come. 
So I went to him at eight o’clock in spite of 
headache and fever. The Governor wiio was 
busy with Europe letters sent a peon for me to 
the nut-godown. The peon came and told me. 

The grandson of Sengamaladas NAyakkan 
and great-grandson of Vijayaraghava Nayak- 
kan (the former Raja of Tanjore)® had taken 
refuge in Mysore. He wrote to M. Le Riche 
at K&rikal, that the Marathas had only con- 
quered Tan j ore by treachery and that the 
R^ja of Mysore would give him all the assist- 
ance needed to recover the kingdom. M. Le 
Riche therefore wrote to the Governor who 
invited him to come in person, bringing with 
him a letter from the Raja of Mysore. I 
formerly heard of his setting out and he has 
reached Cuddalore. A Karikal peon has now 


* 3rd Arppisi, Pramdddta, 

* For an account of the fall of the JSTAyak Princes of Tanjore, see 
the Tanjore District Manual^ pp* 754, etc. 
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arrived with letters from M. Le Riche to the 
Governor and from Prakasa Mudali’s younger 
brother (Kulandaiyappa Mudali) to me. I 
took M. Le Riche’s letter to the Governor and 
informed him that the uncle of Vijaya- 
rA,ghava N&.yakkan’s [great] -grandson with his 
son, two Brahmans and ten peons had sent 
word that they were halting near Cuddalore 
at Vdsud^va Pandit’s Choultry. The Governor 
ordered them to be admitted secretly and 
[read] M. Le Riche’s letter [ ]. 

Thursday, October 22} — M. d’Auteuil who 
is commanding the French army at Patte- 
p^ttai, and who has been sick, came in at six 
o’clock this morning. The Governor went and 
enquired after his health. 

Peddu Nayakkan came to me and said that 
Viramaraja of Pulicat had written to him as 
follows: — Owing to orders from Negapatam, 
the Dutch factory people at Bunder sent all 
their goods by ship to Kothapatnam and 
Cocanada.^ The Dutch Company’s goods, and 
private goods belonging to the factors, their 
dubash, merchants, etc., were despatched on 
New Moon Day ; but when the Chief and 

‘ 9th Arppisly Pramdduta, 

® The abandonment of the Dutch factory at Masulipatam was 
intended as a protest against the action of the French in refusing to 
allow the Dutch flag to fly there. Some years later the Dutch ceded 
their factory (then in b, ruinous condition) along with all their righij^ 
to th^ English. 
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Second were about to take leave of M. Giiil* 
lard of the French factory before departing 
to Cocanada, they were persuaded to sup with 
him and depart next morning. Now the New 
Moon Day is unlucky ; a tempest arose and the 
two Dutch ships sank with their cargoes of 
goods and money ; but those escaped who 
were invited to the feast, without which they 
also would have perished. I sent for this 
lette;: and read it. When I reported the news 
to the Governor this morning, he asked if any- 
thing was known of our ship there. I said 
that she was safe. 

I also reported that yesterday and the day 
before two or three parties of Nasir Jang’s horse, 
each 500 strong, had moved within 3 miles 
from Pemmukkal and plundered the country 
and carried off women ; that the people of 
Gingee, Tindivanam, Villupuram, etc., fled to 
Cholamandalam for shelter ; and that many had 
come here from Cuddalore. But he remained 
silent as though not hearing what I said. 

As the Bon Voyage is sailing for Jeddah 
and Mocha, a lame Saiyid boy who is sailing 
by her visited the Governor to take leave. 
M. Glainville, son of the Governor’s elder 
sister, is also sailing by her to-day ^ ; and the 
Governor ordered the people to make ready. 


‘ He went as supercargo. 
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She will sail to-night. I sent three letters by 
her, to the Governor of Mocha, to the Sherif of 
Jeddah, and to the P&dshah, under charge of 
M. Glainville. She sailed to-night. 

Friday^ October 23 } — When I went to the 
Governor this morning ho asked if the cad j an 
letter from Vanji VMa MS.rt&nda of 

Travancore had yet been translated, I replied, 
‘ M. Le Beaume was busy yesterday with the 
shipping, so it was not written out ; he said 
he would let me have it at nine o’clock this 
morning, and I have just sent for it. It will 
be here at once.’ It came as I was speaking. 
When the Governor had read it, he asked for 
the original. I took it from the pocket of my 
gown. He took it and the translation, folded 
them up together with another French trans- 
lation (signed by Vala Mart4nda Kaj&) made 
by a European and which was sent with the 
cad j an letter. He then told me to fetch two' 
capable agents, one a Tamil and the other a 
Muhammadan sent by the Eaja. When they 
came, he spread out before him a map of the 
country from Cape Corngrin to the Kistna, 
and asked them how many forts the Dutch 
held in their country and questioned them 
about Quilon, Cochin, Kalkulam,* etc. They 

^ lOtJi Arppisit Pramddiita, 

* One of the chief forts in Travancore. See the Travancore 
Manual^ Vol. I, p. 318. 

BBB 
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did not know north from south and could not 
answer all his questions. When he asked how 
many forts and factories the Dutch had in 
the E^j^’s country, they replied that the 
Dutch possessed one fort and four factories 
and that the English had a fort and two 
factories.^ The Governor said, ‘In case the 
Dutch stir up enemies against your Eaja, 
I will certainly help him, but cannot make 
war on them, because in Europe my King 
is at peace with the States.'^’ The E4j4’s 
people replied, ‘ You and the Dutch are now 
friends; and the Dutch will stir up and help 
our enemies only if you are allowed to build 
forts in our country ; otherwise we shall 
remain at peace. But if you will send troops, 
with arms, shot, powder, etc., we will trust 
them as ourselves and be able to do whatever 
may be necessary. This is what our K4ja bade 
us say.’ — ‘ Well,’ the Governor said, ‘ I shall 
hold a council to-morrow and give you your 
answer afterwards.’ They begged him to act 
in all respects according to the Tamil cad j an 
letter and the copy of it in French. He dis- 
missed them, saying that he would reply after 
considering the matter in council to-morrow. 


^ The fort was Anjengo, the tw'o factories Villiiijum (Brinjohn) 
granted in 1736 and Eddawa. 

^ Kanga Pillai writes— i.e., the Government of the United 
Provinces. 
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According to the orders of the King of 
Franco, received by this year’s shipping, priests 
may not lend money, buy houses or take 
mortgages; and French notices wore posted 
accordingly at the five or six principal places 
and at the Governor’s gate. The Governor, 
M. Bury, M. Duplan and M. Porcher, all read 
it and the Governor said to me, ‘ In future no 
one is to lend a single cash to the priests ; any- 
body who has money should put it into the 
Company’s treasury and not dispose of it other- 
wise.’ M. Desfresnes and others also read the 
notice and departed. The Governor went into 
his room. I and the Kalkulam B&.ja’s people 
wont to the nut-godown; whence I sent them 
to their lodgings. I left the nut-godown and 
came home at noon. 

M. de La Touche has written that Nasir 
Jang’s troops are encamped a league from 
Pattepettai. Our amaldar at Gingee writes that 
he has reached Desur and that our Europeans 
are encamped this side of the Gingee river. 

I told the Governor that news was coming 
from all sides of the inhabitants east and south 
of Gingee flying in panic to Chdlamandalam. 
He said nothing. 

Saturday^ October 24 } — It rained heavily 
from six to seven this morning and having 
then abated somewhat, continued till ten. 


llth ArppiHif Pramodufa. 
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I went to the Governor at half-past ten, 
and he told me to write to Muzaffar Khan 
to remain in the villages lying between Villu- 
puram and Gingee and join our army if M. 
de La Touche ordered him, otherwise to remain 
where he was, preventing the enemy’s horse 
from moving about, and not to send in the 
guns from Gingee as the time was unsuitable, 
I wrote accordingly. 

When the Governor returned from the 
Beach, he said, ‘ As to Dairiyam, Asarappan’s 
younger brother, now in prison, his people 
came to me and offered to give a bond for the 
amount of the property, 4,000 pagodas, less 
certain debts. How long is he to be kept 
in prison ? We must question both sides 
tomorrow morning and settle the affair.’ I 
agreed and came home as it was past twelve. 

’Alt Kh^n, who has been kept in the Fort 
dungeon, was sent with four men on board 
the Hercule bound for Mahe. She sailed 
to-night with some chests of silver. Her 
captain’s name is Johannis. 

Sunday^ October 25 } — When the Governor 
returned from the church this morning, I 
reported to him the contents of Shaikh 
Hasan’s letter as follows: — ‘’All Kh4n who 
was sent by your orders to Murtaz^ ’All Khan 


* 12th Arppm^ Pramdduta, 
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has now returned. He will inform you of 
everything. It will he well to act as he 
advises.’ I also brought the said ’All Kh&n to 
the Governor, and he repeated Murtaza ’Alt 
Kh4n’s message as follows : — ‘ Tell the Gover- 
nor that, if he will show me as much kindness 
as he does to Chanda S4hib, I will get Arcot 
from N4sir Jang, take leave and go to him. 
Either let the dress of honour be given to 
Chand^ Sahib, or let it be given to me and 
Trichinopoly to Chanda Sahib. I am willing 
either to remain in my killa and jaghir or 
serve Chanda Sahib as dtwan.’ "When ’Alt 
Kh&,n spoke thus, the Governor turned to D6st 
Muhammad and said that he could not make 
head or tail of this, and that he had better 
write to Shaikh Hasan that the message was 
mere child’s babble. He told me to write in 
his name to the same effect. I agreed, and 
immediately told Madananda Pandit to do so. 

Afterwards Miy4n Khan, who was here 
before, brought a letter from Shaikh Muham- 
mad Sharif and a message that the Pathans 
had entered into communication with our 
army with a view to advancing and seizing 
N^sir Jang, when it arrived ; but that we had 
delayed, and so nothing had been done. He 
desired therefore that our army should be 
ordered to advance without further delay, as 
the enemy was growing in strength. The 
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Governor replied that he need not come here 
again, as everything could be managed by the 
sardars with our troops, and that no more men 
or news need be sent here. He also asked me 
to write a reply accordingly. It was written, 
and Miyan Khan received it and departed. 

At six o’clock this afternoon the Governor 
sent for me, and asked about Muzaffar Khan’s 
letter. I said that he had written as fol- 
lows : — ‘ M. de La Touche and M. Law have 
ordered me to march. As you have also 
ordered me to march should M. de La Touche 
send for me, I am marching this morning to 
join our army encamped at Pattep^ttai this 
side of the river.’ 

A 

I then told him that Dairiyam (Asarap- 
pan’s younger brother) and Malayappa 
Mudali and Surappa Mudali (Asarappan’s 
wife’s procurenrs) had come. He told me to 
call them. When they appeared, he asked 
Dairiyam why he had not paid them and set- 
tled the account. He replied, ‘The account 
is here and they may be told to examine 
it. I will pay whatever is due. Let two 
arbitrators be appointed to settle the affair.’ 

Shrappa Mudali said, ‘ As Chinna Mudali is 
the choultry dub&sh, I can find no one to serve 
as arbitrator. When arbitrators and the heads 
of castes formerly met to decide whether the 
disputed sum was a bride-gift or a bride price, 
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no decision was given until he had been kept 
three years^ in the Fort, and the account had 
been written as they pleased. I will accept 
the account only if it is in the hand of the 
deceased Asarappan. Moreover those who 
formerly stated before you that Asarappan 
(who served the Company 30 years) died with- 
out leaving a cash, now after three months’ 
imprisonment say that he died worth 4,000 
pagodas less certain debts of which they 
produce an account.’ This and several other 
affairs were discussed. 

[ ] 

Monday, October 26 .^ — When I went to the 

Governor this morning, he said, ‘The rains 
now prevent our army from moving. Had 
our army attacked Nasir Jang, as I wrote a 
fortnight ago, he would have been taken or 
slain. Again and again the Pathans sent ask- 
ing our troops to move. Nasir Jang was weak 
and smitten with fear, but the affair was 
ruined by M. d’Auteuil and other officers. 
Now the heavy rain prevents us from using 
either our muskets or artillery; and this has 
encouraged the enemy.’ I said that it was 
true, and after some further talk, came home. 
I did not see him for long this afternoon on 
account of the heavy rain. 


^ Sic. The actual time was three months. 
* ISth Arppisi, Pramdduta, 
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According to the Governor’s orders, the 
Poligar, Yiramar&jA and the military and 
Topasseswho were sent by boat from Covelong 
were landed this morning and imprisoned at 
the Choultry. 

When I went to the Governor at six o’clock 
this evening, he said, ‘Vlramar^j^ has been 
sent from Covelong by M. Le Blanc. Send 
him to the Nayin^r’s house, with four peons to 
guard him day and night, settle his affair as 
you think best, and send him away.’ I agreed 
and said, ‘ I have also written for KalyanarajS., 
who shares the poligarship with him. As soon 
as he comes, I will settle the matter, assign 
his share to each and send them away ordering 
Viramarfi.]A to leave his family here. Virama- 
r4j&., the rascal who promised to seize our 
amaldfi-rs and deliver them to Darvesh 
Muhammad in a week, has committed many 
other evil actions also ; and he must be kept 
here until he brings his family either to this 
place or to Covelong.’ The Governor told me 
to do as I thought best. As it began to rain 
heavily, I went to the nut-godown, and then 
came home. 

Tuesday, October 27 } — When I went to the 
Governor this morning, he said, ‘ Our army 
retreated on the evening of Saturday the 24th 


> \4th Arppisi, PramdMta, 
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and encamped at Serannr and thereabouts. 
On sighting some of N&sir Jang’s horse, 40 
dragoons under M. Des Granges with a few 
Muhammadan troopers mounted and charged. 
As it was evening and raining heavily, the 
Muhammadans could not fire and insisted on 
returning to the camp. Nevertheless M. Des 
Granges and his dragoons attacked the enemy 
without them, and, after fighting valiantly, 
were all killed. On learning this, our troops 
marched next morning and attacked the 
enemy so briskly that Nasir Jang’s troops 
retreated about four miles.’. 

When he told of me the news he had 
received, I observed that our amald4r at Gingee 
had written to me as follows : — ‘ Some 4,000 
Moghul horse were lying in ambush in several 
places. An officer with 50 dragoons, on see- 
ing a few of them, attacked and killed a few 
Moghuls and Mir Muzaffar Kh^n who, when 
formerly commanding 500 horse, attacked 
Tindivanam and those parts, slaying the 
amaldars, inhabitants and bazaar people. But 
as the dragoons lost their way, and could not 
fire owing to the rain and darkness, and as 
there were 4,000 of the enemy, only ten escaped 
and the rest were killed. On learning this, 
our army marched the next day, slew many, 
but were obliged by the heavy rain to take 
shelter in Gingee fort. The enemy retreated 
ccc 
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about four miles. A few horsemen approached 
the fort but withdrew. All the amaldars 
have fled.’ I added that there was great 
difficulty in obtaining provisions for the 
army. 

When I related this, he told me to write 
to Villupuram and other places to send all 
the available cumbu, paddy and ragi to 
Gingee. I agreed, and, on reaching home, 
wrote accordingly. 

As the Governor had written a reply in 
French to Vala Martanda E^ja of Travancore 
I went to M. Le Beaume with Main Pillai 
and Sora Mudali Marakkayar, the Eaj^’s 
people, explained the letter to them, and wrote 
it out in Tamil. They noted on a paper three 
points of their Eaja’s letter to which the 
Governor had not replied, and departed saying 
that they would consider them and come back 
to-morrow. 

It rained to-day also, and Muzaffar Kh4n 
wrote that he had reached Gingee. 

Wednesday, October 28} — As. it was a feast 
day, the Governor went to church and heard 
mass. , When I visited him after his return, he 
said, ‘ I will order M. Cornet to send three 
garse of rice to camp. Get buUocks ready to 
carry it.’ I said that I would collect bullocks 


} Uth Arppm, Framdd^ta, 
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in town. The Governor also sent for Parasu- 
r&ma Pillai and ordered him to send biscuit, 
rice, etc. 

The Governor then asked if Sambhfi,ji 
E4j 4*8 letter had been translated into French. 
I said it had, so he told me to fetch it. When I 
brought it, he told me that the mirror, small 
guns', etc., asked for may be sent in January. 
I said that that might be done. 

He then asked if Thana, Basse! n and other 
ports lay within Sambh^ji K&ja’s dominions. 
I said they were, and added that the Angria 
pirates were his subjects. ‘ In that case,’ he 
said, ‘ he is a big man and I will certainly send 
the mirror and other things in January.’ I 
came home after twelve o’clock. 

The Governor afterwards said, ‘ Muzaffar 
Kh^n has been reading his letter from Murtaza 
’Ali Khan to Europeans and boasting to them 
of his importance, and even translating it to 
them in Portuguese. Write to him in future to 
send all letters straight to me and not reveal 
their contents to any Europeans.’ I wrote 
accordingly. 

Thursday^ October 29 ? — As it was the 
Dipavali New Moon Day, all bathed and paid 
the usual visits of ceremony. 


^ Reading Qhinna for Chtnd. 
• 16th Arppisi^ Pramdduta, 
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Our peon Krishn&ji arrived from N&sir 
Jang’s camp with a letter from Kh4zi Dayem. 
I took him to the Governor to report its 
contents. The Governor asked where N&sir 
Jang’s army was. Krishna ji said, ‘ N^sir Jang 
is encamped about four miles north-east of 
Vellimdttup^ttai and our troops at Gingee, so 
the two armies are a league or a league and a 
half apart. Nasir Jang has 15,000 good horse, 
and a further body mounted on mules and 
other beasts fit only to carry baggage. He 
suspects Sh&h Nawaz Khan and Mor6 Pandit 
of being unfaithful to their salt, so these can 
do nothing in Pondichery affairs. Mir Asad 
and Murtazfi, ’Ali Kh&n have become N^sir 
Jang’s constant advisers, urging him on against 
Pondichery and Chand4 S5,hib, and hindering 
their business. Moreover he means to seize 
the Naw4bs of Cuddapah, Kandanur, Savanur 
and Bankfipuram, and only awaits an oppor- 
tunity. But these, having learnt his purpose, 
are doing their utmost to circumvent him. 
None dare sleep in the camp for fear of a 
French attack. ’ On hearing this, the Gover- 
nor asked about the fight on Saturday. 
Krishn^ji replied, ‘ Mir Muzaflfar ’Ali, the 
Moghul sard^r of horse, ten or fifteen days 
ago, burnt Tindivanam and other places, 
slew the amald^rs and displayed his power 
round Perumukkal, etc. He was shot. K&lay 
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Kli4n, another sard&r, perished in the same 
way. A Moghul jemadar of lower rank was 
also killed with ten or fifteen men and as many 
wounded. The forty or fifty French dragoons 
that attacked were all killed hut ten, as the 
enemy were two or three thousand strong, and 
favoured by the rains and darkness. I was in 
N^sir Jang’s tent when the news was brought 
to him.’ ‘Well,’ the Governor said, ‘tell me 
what Kh&zi D^yem says.’ 

He answered as follows : — ‘ N&sir Jang was 
willing to be your friend if you would have 
regarded him as you regarded Muzaffar Jang. 
Provided Chanda Sahib’s and Muzaffar Jang’s 
names had not been mentioned, he would have 
confirmed your jaghir, granted the subah to any 
one you pleased who was not of Anwar-ud-din 
Khan’s family, and also paid the amount of 
Muzaffar Jang’s debt. But although you were 
informed of this, yet you were obstinate. 
Furthermore when Muzaffar Jang, his enemy, 
fell into his hands, Nasir Jang thought that 
this was the end of the troubles, and proposed 
to settle the Arcot affair; but instead of 
minding your own afl&airs and contenting 
yourself with your jaghir, you attacked 
countries depending upon Arcot, and how 
could you expect him to overlook that ? More- 
over when he sent Muhammad ’All Khdn with 
troops into the countries you had seized, you 
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drove Mm out, seized Gingee and threatened 
Arcot itself. Thus you forced NS^sir Jang to 
march against you. But now let bygones be 
bygones. If you will be as friendly as you 
were in the time of Im4m Sahib and send 
respectable people under oath, he will send 
similar persons to you and himself visit 
Pondichery amid public rejoicings to see the 
sights, become your friend, and do whatever 
you desire. But if he were to give way now, 
all would think him weak, feeble and helpless, 
and only yielding out of fear. Such is the 
message from Khazi D4yem.’ 

Kh&zi Dayem’s letter ran as follows: — ‘If 
you desire my help in this matter, I give it and 
I now write, although it is long since you 
wrote to me. You have written no letter 
about your affairs for eight months. Do not 
behave thus, but act so that our friendship may 
increase, that the country and inhabitants may 
live in quiet and that you and N4sir Jang may 
be friends, I send other news by Krishn^ji, 
who will relate them to you. Consider and do 
what is necessary. However perplexed the 
matter may be, peace may be made by the 
intervention of the wise,’ 

The Governor ordered a reply to be written 
to Khllzi Dayem as follows I am rejoiced at 
your letter. You say that my relations with 
NMr Jang should not be as they are and that we 
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should be friends, and you propose to mediate 
if I am willing. I have ever been N^sir Jang’s 
well-wisher and have not sought his enmity ; 
moreover I have always desired the country, 
merchants and inhabitants to be at peace. I 
shall rejoice if you will discuss matters and 
settle them equitably. If you will judge with 
justice, why should I seek other means to 
settle affairs ? I have heard that you are wise, 
so you will easily end the dispute. The rest 
will be related to you by Krishn&ji.’ 

As soon as I had finished it, he told me to 
read it out, and then having sealed it, sent for 
Krishna ji and said, ‘Tell KhAzi Dayem in 
answer to his message that I will be friends 
with Nasir Jang, help him as I have loved and 
helped Muzaffar Jang, show him all the sights 
here, do as he desires about those who come 
and go between us, and swear to perform what 
shall be agreed to.’ He also told Krishna ji to 
say that their horsemen should not fight while 
the negotiations were going on, that he would 
write to his troops to the same effect, and that 
no horsemen should be allowed to approach 
the place. He said he would do so and received 
the letter. The Governor told me to give him 
30 rupees on his d^arture. I said I would. 

He then asked if I had sent off V41a 
M^rtfinda KAjfi’s letter. I ireplied that I had 
taken it to M, Le Beaume and had it translated 
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into Tamil in the presence of M&lu Pillai and 
Sora Mudali, but that they had complained 
that three points of the E&j^’s letter had been 
left unanswered. He told me to send for them. 
When they had come and taken their seats, 
he asked them what they objected to. They 
replied, ‘ Firstly the Edjd asks you to prevent 
all hat-men except the French Company’s 
people from entering his kingdom ; but no 
answer is given to this. Secondly it is written 
that, if the E4j a attacks any, he will be to 
blame and you cannot help him. That should 
not be written, for you are only asked to destroy 
the enemies who are still troubling us. 
Although the E^j4 himself* can destroy his 
enemies, he has sent to you because the Dutch 
are helping them.’ 
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Friday, April 16.'— In 1745 Mir Ghulam 
Husain lent the Company a lakh of rupees ; and 
on May 24, 1749 {i.e., the 14th Vaigasi, Sukla), he 
ordered his sister’s sons (Mir Ka’ba ’All S&hib 
and his younger brothers) to give 64,000 rupees 
of this sum to the Governor and give a receipt 
for it to the Company.* That same day, he 
spoke with M. Dulaurens about it and went 
to the Oreffler, M. Desmarets, before whom he 
signed a Persian deposition to the effect that 
he had been treated unjustly and closely 
imprisoned, that by the intervention of ’Abd- 
ul-rahman and myself a receipt had been 
given for 64,000 rupees on May 24, 1749, but 
that the receipt was invalid. This deposition 
which told the whole story was left with 
M. Dulaurens, and on January [2,] 1751 (i.e., 
22nd Margali^, Pramoduta) it was delivered by 
his son-in-law, M. Barthelemy, to the Governor. 
Immediately he sent for Mir Ghulam Husain’s 
nephews. Mir Ka’ba ’Ali Sahib, the eldest, was 
away at Vellore, so his younger brothers, Mirza. 
I, ’Ali S&hib and Mir ’Abd-ul-lah S&hib, came 


' 7th Chittirai^ Prajdtpatti. 

* Cf. VoL VI, pp. 396 and 415, supra^ 
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instead. The Governor asked why this paper 
had been deposited with M. Dulaurens, and 
why it had been signed at the Greffe. Ho then 
told Madan&nda Pandit to read it and me to 
translate it into French to him and into Hindu- 
stani to those two. We therefore did so. When 
it had been interpreted, the Governor told them 
that he would pay them their money presently 
and asked them to bring the Company’s bond 
and write a formal receipt at the Greffe. They 
replied, ‘ How can we do so when the money 
has already been given to you ? If we did 
how could we continue to live here ? Moreover 
this paper must have been written by an 
enemy. We are three brothers ; but there are 
only two names to the dei30sition and they are 
written in the same hand. Should it not also 
bear our seal ? But there is none. Surely we 
have never done this thing.’ 

When they thus solemnly denied the 
writing, it was shown to Chanda S^hib, his son, 
and Mir A’azam and they were told what had 
taken place. They replied that these were 
bad people, and advised that they should be 
^prisoned and their wealth seized.' The 
/Governor agreed to do so, and calling the two 
brothers, told them ambiguously to come again 


^ Cliaad4‘ Slihib had already tried to get hold of the familv 
property, Su Vol. VI, p. 211, Bupra^ 
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with their eldest brother and receive what was 
due to them. They replied that he had said 
he was coming, but had not yet arrived 
although he had reached Cuddalore. ‘We 
are starving,’ they said, ‘ let Penn^ttur taluk 
be restored to us and let Chanda S^hib help 
us in return for the money he owes.’^ He 
replied, ‘ Very well.’ 

This morning Mir Ka’ba ’All Sahib’s 

younger brother, Mirz^ ’Ali Sahib, and his 

sister’s husband (whose name I do not know) 

came and deposed before the Oreffler^ M. 

Seigneur,® they had made no declaration before 

M. Desmarets, the. Oreffier, on May 24, 1749, 

that thev knew not who could have made it 
%/ 

before M. Dulaurens, that the Persian paper 
found in his house was wholly false, for 
otherwise it would have been sealed with a 
Persian seal, as was usual, that the names of 
both brothers, Mir Ka’ba ’Ali Sahib and Mir 
’Abd-ul-lah, were written in the same hand and 
therefore the deposition was a forgery, that 
they would swear before God that it was so, 
and that they would declare a thousand times 
that the Persian deposition at the Qreffe was 
entirely false. Thus they bore clear witness 


^ The Tamil of this passage appears corrupt. The translation is 
offered under reserve. 

* He came out in 1750 and was a lawyer by profession. Pondi* 
chery to the Company, September 20, 1750 {Arch, dec, CoL), 
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in their defence, adding that Mir Ka’ba ’Ali 
S&hib, Mir ’Ali S4hib and Mir ’Abd-ul-lah 
S^hib were the heirs of Mir GhuMm Husain’s 
property, and the deposition was sealed. The 
Governor said that he wanted the deposition 
recorded in both French and Persian, that the 
two copies should be sealed with new seals 
tomorrow and that their eldest brother at 
Cuddalore should also be sent for and his 
seal affixed. They agreed to do this, and 
having made their deposition in French and 
Persian at the Greffe, went home at one o’clock. 
I also came home. 

A salute of 21 guns was fired this evening, 
according to the Governor’s orders, on account 
of the news sent by M. La Tour that the Ch^t- 
pattu fort had been taken, the French fiag 
hoisted and Mir Asad and his wife made pri- 
soners. When he sent for me and told me 
what M. La Tour had written, I offered my 
congratulations. The councillors and others 
came afterwards and did the same. 

Afterwards he asked what Chanda Sahib 
had written. I said that (besides what is 
written above about our people’s fighting) he 
complained that they preferred plunder to 
fighting, entered the fortifications, plundered 
more than two lakhs of rupees in the town, 
but luckily had not got into the fort ; that he 
had sent M. La Tour, P^payya Pillai and 
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Qutb-ud-dtn ’All KhS,n into the fort, promis- 
ing M. La Tour a quarter of what might be 
found there ; and that he would write again 
when they had reported. 

The Governor ordered me to reply that Mir 
Asad should be imprisoned in the K^jagiri 
fort at Gingee, and his children sent to Pondi- 
chery ; that two lakhs of rupees could not 
have been plundered in the town, — 2,000 could 
hardly have been found there ; but that with 
God’s blessing a large treasure would be found 
in the fort. I told Madananda Pandit to write 
accordingly, and had the letter despatched. 

Saturday^ April 17} -yfh&n I went to the 
Governor this morning, he had sent for M. St. 
Paul, the Second. He told him that he and 
I were to examine the Company’s list of the 
investment amounting to 3 lakhs of pagodas. 

The Second asked whether the Karik&l 
contract was included in this amount or 
whether it was separate. He replied that it was 
separate, and added that 20,000 pieces of Pach- 
chakkadai iquslin and 180 corge of Tranquebar 
handkerchiefs were required. The Second 
asked if these should be included in the Kari- 
kal contract. The Governor replied angrily 
that the same should be done as had been in 
the contracts of last year and the year before. 


1 8th Chittirai, Prajotpaiti. 
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The Second agreed and took leave of the Gov- 
ernor, telling me to come with him. He asked 
what had really been done. I explained that no 
money had been given out nor gumastahs sent 
the year before last on account of the troubles 
with N^sir Jang. The Second agreed, but said 
that the Governor’s orders must be obeyed. 
I went to the nut-godown, saying that I would 
gladly ^greo to supply not only P^chchak- 
kadai muslin and Tranquebar handkerchiefs 
but also any other sort that might be wanted. 
The Second then went home. 

Sunday, April 18 } — I write below what I 
heard, when M. Delarche interpreted to the 
Governor the letter received from Salabat 
Jang’s camp, 12 kos beyond the Kistna : — ‘After 
taking Kandanur and making prisoners of 
Himayat Bahadur Khan and his family, he left 
Haidar Sahib, son-in-law of Muzaffar Kh4n 
alias ’Abd-ul-rahman, to garrison the killa 
with a small force, and gave Muzaffar Khan 
a mansab of 7,('00 horse, granted him the Fish 
and other honours and made him killedar^ 
of two forts. He also granted mansabs and 
jaghirs to Muzaffar Khan’s son-in-law and 
others. Salabat Jang then advanced 16 kos 
beyond the Kistna where the Maratha army 
awaited him. They sent him word by their 


1 9th Chittirai^ Frajdtpatti. 

2 Heading killavilai for dillarilai* 
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vakil that they would make terms only for 
50 lakhs of rupees in ready money and jaghirs 
for 70 lakhs, otherwise they would prepare 
to attack him. Salabat Jang replied that he 
would only pay the same chauth and allow the 
same jaghirs as Nizam had paid and allowed 
formerly, but not a blade of grass more and 
that, if they would not accept this, he pre- 
ferred war. Thereupon, the Marathas made 
ready ; but as Bal^ji Rao, Fatteh Singh, Eaghoji 
Bhdnsla and others lay encamped on the banks 
of the Kistna with an army of 40,000 horse, 
near Salabat Jang, news came from Satarathat 
SS-hu E&ja’s wife Tara Bai Umma Bai had been 
imprisoned and that internal dissensions were 
likely. They therefore settled the matter at 
any rate by accepting a sanad for the chauth 
of Golconda, the Carnatic and Trichinopoly.‘ 
There, R4madas Pandit visited Balaji Eao, who 
sent 'his younger brother’s son with a few 
jemadars to meet him. After their interview, 
Bal&ji E4o presented him with an elephant, a 
horse, a pair of diamond ear-rings, a turra^ 
sarpech, pendant and other rich presents. 
Ramad&s Pandit then took leave of Balaji Eao 
and returned to Salabat Jang’s camp. The 
latter rewarded him with a mansab for 7,000 
horse, granted him the Fish and other honours. 


1 See Grant Duff*# Bistory of the Marathas (ed. 1912), Vol, II, 
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together with killas and jaghirs. The Mara- 
thas then returned to Sat&ra on account of the 
troubles. Salabat Jang will proceed to Hyder- 
abad, stay there 10 or 15 days to settle affairs, 
and then march to Aurangabad.’ 

I do not know what has been written by 
R^madas Pandit, M. Bussy and Salabat Jang ; 
but I hear that Sh&h Nawaz Khan departed to 
Aurangabad without leave from Salabat J*ang, 
taking with him 12 Europeans and sepoys who 
were attending on him, and that M. Bussy in 
anger at their thus departing sent men with a 
letter to fetch his people back. It is also said 
that the Pad8h5,h has sent Salabat Jang a 
sealed parwana for the Deccan subahs, and that 
Salabat Jang has promised to give M. Delarche 
a lakh of rupees. M. Bussy is said to be well. 

The Governor did not go out this evening 
after reading his letters. I will note his replies 
when I learn them. Besides what I heard, the 
Governor told me that Balaji Rao, Bh4ji Rdo’s 
son, intended to send him presents with a 
letter. 

ChandS, Sahib’s letter to the Governor re- 
ceived to-day runs as follows : — ‘ I have settled 
the Vellore affair according to your desire for 
6 lakhs of rupees — 3 lakhs in ready money apd 
3 lakhs within a limited time. As you wished 
I offered Shaikh Hasan 50,000 rupees ; but he 
haughtily refused to rec^iye it, demanding 
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either the Vellore killa or the six lakhs of 
rupees obtained in that affair. If I gave him 
this, how could I pay the establishment or 
give you presents and repay my debt to you ?’ 

When I reported all this to the Governor, he 
told me to reply as follows: — ‘ I have received 
and understood your letter, and rejoice that the 
Vellore affair has been settled for six lakhs of 
rupees. As agreed, you may receive three 
lakhs in ready money and three lakhs within a 
limited time, as it will be best that you should 
have a friend at V ellore. As for Shaikh Hasan’s 
refusing to accept the 50,000 rupees agreed 
upon and his demanding either the Vellore 
killa or the six lakhs of rupees obtainedrthence, 
I have written to Shaikh Hasan that he shall 
have half a lakh more, together with the fort 
and jaghir of Arni, yielding two lakhs of 
rupees, and his uncle, Muhammad Kam&l, 
Kunjangadai,' together with a jaghir.’ 

He then told me to send orders to Shaikh 
Hasan as follows: — ‘I understand that you 
have haughtily refused the 50,000 rupees offered 
you by Chanda S4hib and demanded the 
Vellore fort or six lakhs of rupees. You can 
have no excuse for this. The Vellore affair 
was settled by my intervention and orders. 
I have now written to Chanda S4hib 4o give 


» Probably Ranjangudi, near V^li^ondApuram, S^e Triohi^ 
popQly Gassetteer^ V ol. I, p. 303, 
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you a lakh of rupees in ready money, to- 
gether with the fort of Arni and a jaghir 
yielding two lakhs of rupees, and to your 
maternal uncle, Muhammad Kam^l, the 
Kunjanaigadai killa and a jaghir. He will 
give accordingly and you had best accept 
this. You are not behaving as you formerly 
did, and seem -not to know your true position. 
Kemember what you were. If you step aside 
from the right path, you shall suffer for it.’ 
I wrote the two letters accordingly and got 
them sealed and despatched. 

Saturday, April 24 } — Six or seven days 
ago a cowle was written and sealed with 
the Governor’s seal, offering to Tittarappa 
Mudali* of Tinnevelly a lease of the Tinne- 
velly country on condition of his paying ten 
lakhs of rupees to Chanda S^hib and 
presents of a lakh of rupees to the Governor, 
50,000 and odd rupees to the Governor’s 
wife and 10,000 rupees to Madan^nda Pandit 
and others. Tittarappa Mudali’s gumastahs,. 
Vaithilinga Pillai and others, were then sent 
for. Vaithilinga Pillai, who was at Cuddalore, 
did not come but sent his gumastahs, Sankara- 
n^rftyana Pillai and the K6mutti B41aguruvi 


^ ISth Chittirai, Prajdtpatti. 

' ’ This was the man who subsequently attempited to farm Tinnevelly 

for Muhammad ^Alf and the English on a rent of 11 lakhs. Orme 
merely calls him ‘ Moodilee,’ See Orme, History, VoL II, pp. 106, etq» 
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Chetti. Now Dtkshappayyan, one of thO 
principal Brahmans of Tinnevelly, who was 
waiting at the house of Gundd Pandit to 
complain against Tittarappa Mudali’s manage- 
ment of that country, had grown dissatisfied 
with ChandS, S&hib. Moreover, as Muham- 
mad ’Alt Kh4n had been made strong at 
Trichinopoly by the English, and as ChandS. 
S&hib was not in possession of the country^ 
Dikshappayyan made friends with Tittarappa 
Mudali’s gumastah,VaithilingaPillai ; and, by 
means of Madame and two Guzar4ti mediators, 
settled, as. is said above, for 11| lakhs. The 
five years’ lease was to be sent to Chand4 
S&hib, and it was agreed that Tittarappa 
Mudali was to manage the country for June 
and July, keeping an account of the cost of 
the hoi’se and foot,' and of the collections that 
should be made. Accordingly Chand& Sahib 
has been asked to send a lease for five years 
from the beginning of the present year Prajdt- 
patti. I heard the above news to-day. I also 
hear that Madan4nda Pandit has been ordered 
to write to the Maravan Uday4 Th^van of 
NMukottai* and other poligars to give 

^ The collectibn of the Indian revenues, in Southern India at all 
events, always involved armed force in the eighteenth century. 

• e.e., the poligar of Sivaganga, usually called in eighteenth century 
works the Little Marawar, as opposed to the poligar of Eamnad, who 
was the Greater Marawar. Caldwell says he received the name used in 
the text from the name of his ancestral village. History of Tinnevelly^ 
p. 210, 
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Tittarappa Mudali all possible assistance in 
obtaining the Tinnevelly country; that he 
has written accordingly, and that the Br&hman 
Dikshappayyan, Sankaranfi-r^yana Pillai and 
B&laguruyi Chetti would await the arrival of 
the lease from Chand4 Sahib and the answers 
from the Maravan and other poligars. 

I also hear that while Vaithilinga Pillai, 
Tittarappa Mudali’s gumastah, was at Cudda- 
lore, Kumarappa MudalP sent for him and 
said that Chanda S&hib might never get 
Trichinopoly, that !&k4mbara Ayyan would 
arrange by means of Bolam E^jd’s son-in-law 
to get (Tittarappa Mudali) the lease of Tinne- 
velly, and that the Government of Fort St. 
David would write about it to Mr. Cope, who 
is with Muhammad ’Ali at Trichinopoly. We 
shall see what actually happens. 

This evening the Governor sent everything 
out to Mortftndi Choultry, where he proposes 
to stay for the next month with Madame and 
certain others, and on his way to Mort^ndi 
Choultry he passed by the washing place. 
There he questioned me about the washing 
and the merchants’ supplying cloth. After 
inspecting another washing place, he got 
into his carriage, and, when I took leave of 
him, he told me to be careful of the town 

, * Thomas Saunders’ dnbAsh, occupying at St. David's a position 
not Unlike Rauga Pillai’s at Pondicbery. 
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management and to visit him every other 
day to report the news. He then drove off 
alone. 

Twenty-one guns were fired as Madame 
passed the Madras gate with the horse guards, 
and another salute on her arrival at Mortd>ndi 
Choultry. 

Sunday, April 25 } — As to-day was New-Moon 
Day and the Governor was out of town, I did 
not go out. News has come from the house of 
Chand4 S&hib’s wife that of those who attacked 
’Alam Kh^n in the Madura fort, ’Abd-ul- 
wah&b Kh4n has been killed, and Mr, Cope 
and others who were wounded have reached 
Trichinopoly. I know not how true this is. 

On the 22nd I received a letter from the 
amald&r of Covelong, saying that sepoys and 
Topasses, with 10 or 20 Europeans and others, 
had been sent from Madras by the English on 
the 16th to tie toranams in the Tirupp4chfir 
country. I doubted this news, but have now 
noted it, as a dubash on his way from Madras 
to Fort St. David gave me the same news 
to-day ; and Poonamallee and Chingleput 
people as well as Ranga Ach§<riy§,r and others 
said the same. 

Wednesday, April 28 } — For the last two or 
three days I have been hearing that Muham- 
mad ’Ali Kh&n’s army, Mr. Cope and hift 

.■ ' - — — ' ""I ' ' 

^ leth Ohittiratf Frajdtpattu * X9th Ohiitirait Prajdtpatti. 
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troops, Husain Muhammad Kh&n, the amald&r 
of Tinnevelly, and his people, who advanced 
against ’Alam Kh4n, Chandfi, Sahib’s man,^ 
and attempted to take Madura fort, were 
defeated and put to flight. Just as even a 
worm will raise its head and dance when 
it sees the cobra dancing, so the English, 
their hearts burning with jealousy of the 
French, have themselves attempted to conquer 
their enemies and get possession of territory. 
But who can get what he wants by the mere 
force of desire ? He alone succeeds whose 
destiny it is and whose hand is marked with 
the line of victory. So Muhammad ’Alt 
Kh&n and the English, in whom he trusted, 
have been defeated and put to flight, losing 
400 or 500 people and their weapons. This 
is what I hear. I have written accordingly. 

Thursday^ April 29 } — As I heard to-day 
that the Governor was going to examine the 
Valud&ivur fort, I put off going to Mortandi 
Choultry. 

Friday^ April 30 } — I went to the Fort this 
morning to see the Second and told him that 
coarse blue cloth, baftas, thick cloth, chintzes, 
handkerchiefs, lampasses, etc., 23 bales in all, 
could be packed to-morrow ; I also mentioned to 
him, among other affairs, Mann&ru N^tyakkan’s 


* %0th Ohittirai, Prajdtpatti, 


• Slit Ohittirai^ Prajdtpatti, 
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and As&rappan’s wife’s disputes; and then 
went to the nut-godown. As I was dri nkin g 
tea, a Company’s peon came and said that the 
Governor wished to see me. Although it was 
past ten and the heat was severe, I went to 
Mort&ndi Choultry. The Governor and 
Madame were listening to Madan4nd% Pandit. 
So I stood aside with my companion, KrimUsi 
Pandit, the vakil from Murtaz^, ’Ali Kh&n of 
Vellore. The Governor then explained to 
Madame what replies he wished to be written 
by Madan4nda Pandit ; and, as they departed, 
he called me and said that the Maravar and 
others had attacked Mr. Cope’s and Muhammad 
’Ali Khan’s armies, broken them and captured 
three cannon, 500 muskets, etc., that Mr. Cope 
had been twice wounded and had fled to 
Trichinopoly with his beaten army, that one 
of Mr. Cope’s European officers and 100 soldiers 
and 200 or 300 sepoys had fallen in the action ; 
and the rest abandoned their arms to escape 
no one knows where. ‘ Never,’ he said, ‘ have 
the English been so disgraced ! To throw away 
their arms before such paltry people as these 
poligars ! ^ It is marvellous that they can still 
show their faces anywhere.’ I said, ‘ If the 
leader of the Moghuls had been fortunate, 
they would have succeeded, whether they had 
English help or not. But God has not been 
pleased to bless any or even the PMshfth 
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himself with such success as he has bestowed 
bn you. The lion may break the elephant^s 
head ; but no jackal can. Like the jackal, 
they grew jealous of your victories, the fame 
of which has spread throughout the world so 
that men even in Delhi tremble at your name, 
and sought to conquer countries as you have 
done. So they went to fight ; but in the end 
they have earned nothing but dishonour and 
rendered themselves so ridiculous that men 
call them impotent, fit only to trade and deal 
in women’s cloths, but not to march and fight 
like soldiers.’ When I spoke thus, he heard 
me with joy, and I continued, ‘ I hear that 
Mr. Saunders is so angry at the retreat of 
Mr. Cope and his army, that he has recalled 
both him and the troops encamped near 
Tiruviti, I hear that the latter have been 
ordered into the bounds. But the truth will 
be known hereafter.’ 

He asked if the deposition of Mir Ghul4m 
Husain’s sons-in-law at the Qreffe had been 
sealed as well as signed. I replied that the 
two brothers were said to be preparing seals 
for the purpose ; that their brother-in-law, 
MurtazS. S&hib, had gone to fetch the eldest 
brother’s seal ; and that they would come 
to-morrow, as soon as they had got them, and 
seal the deposition. He told me to see it was 
done quickly, \ sp-id I would do so, 
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' He then, asked if I had diilx r 0 e!Sii<!ei& the 
lahh of rapees which Nd.]r6tyaiia Bftskri had 
said would be gained in a certain transacUoa. 
I replied that I had already paid 11,000 rupees 
to his writer and that I would pay him ^000 
rupees Just received together with the balance 
which was being collected, as soon as it was 
received. He told me to get it in soon and 
then dismissed me. I took leave accordingly. 

As 1 was passing by a tree, Madahdnda 
Pandit' came out of a tent and returned my 
greeting with a bles^ng. He said, ‘ When the 
Governor saw your palankin, he asked if 
P&payya Pillai had sent your parwd,na for 
Ghingleput. 1 said he had hot. He then 
ordered me to write to him that he had not 
sent your parw&na although two letters had 
been written about it, and that evil would 
befall him unless he sent it without further 
delay. I am just writing, accordingly, the 
order to Papayya Pillai.’ I thanked him. 

He then said, ‘ The Governor sent the <dd 
cowle from Salabat Jang to Muhammad ’Alt 
Kh4n of Trichinopoly, and wrote desiring him 
to accept it and deliver the fort to Ohand4 
Sfi-hib’s people. His reply- was received on 
kfonday the 26th. He said he had received 
from.. Gha^-ud*din Kh^n at PelM a copy of 
a parw3>na granting him the suhshs of i^e 
iPayaja^t apd Balaghat, aad directing him 
fvv 
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"to take possession of them, together with a 
copy of the PMsh&h’s letter to Ghazi-ud-dln 
Klid.n, both copies bearing the Q&zi’s seal. He 
thus announced that he had received a sanad 
in his name together with a letter of compli- 
ment and desired that his messengers might 
receive a present of ten rupees each and be 
dismissed with joy. .The Governor was 
exceedingly angry on reading this letter, and 
has been sending two or three letters a day 
to Chandfi, S&hib urging him to settle the 
Ami matter without waiting to capture the 
fort, and then, without turning aside to 
Arcot, to march upon Trichinopoly by way of 
Tiruvann&malai without delay. So the Arni 
affair will be settled. The old proposal to 
take the fort and bestow it upon Hasan-ud- 
din KhS<n has been given up, and it has been 
decided to give him the fort of Chetpattu 
instead. Some time ago Chand4 S&hib was 
asked to give Hasan-ud-din Kh^n a lakh of 
rupees for the pay of his troops ; but he has 
now been told to give two lakhs. It has been 
settled that the Fort of Chetpattu and a jaghir 
yielding a revenue of two lakhs of rupees 
shall be given to Hasan-ud-din Kh4n. 

Yesterday Madame wrote to Chandd. Sfthib 
asking that a lease for three or five years of the 
PAnehmahals (Timviti, Bhuvanagiri, Venka* 
t&mpfittai, Ttrtanagari, etc., villages) should be 
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given to Bangd Pandit. She also said that 
N4r&yana S4stri had given bribes on one 
occasion of 4,000 rupees and on another of 3,000 
rupees, that your son-in-law, the son of Sad4- 
siva Pillai of Venkat4mp4ttai, had given 
N4r4yana S4stri 1,500 rupees and a pendant, 
that your friend N4r4yana S^stri was his 
enemy and that therefore Chanda Sahib should 
not leave the country in his possession, but, 
according to her desire, give the Ifiase to 
Eangd Pandit, and finally that his affairs were 
being managed neither by you who had been 
his dub4sh for a long time, nor by M. Delarche, 
who had been so for a short time,’^but by her, 
so that they would now be managed with 
propriety. 

She took advantage of the Governor’s going 
yesterday to Valud4vur to make me write in 
such terms to Chand4 S4hib. I wrote there- 
fore and sent it off. I told her that when 
the P4nchmahal affair was discussed it was 
decided to give the [lease] to N4r4yana S4stri 
and put him in possession on condition of his 
paying a lakh of rupees, that two lakhs of 
rupees had been afterwards demanded, and 
that you had drawn up an agreement to this 
effect, with the Governor’s approval, so that 
Chaudfi. S4hib could not give the lease to 
Bangd Pandit, the Governor would disapprove 
when he learnt of it, and her labours would 
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be in vain. She replied that the Oovemcar 
had said nothing about it. I explained that 
he wonld have done so had he known her 
intentions. She only said that she wonld see 
about it and still told me to write the letter. 
She also wanted me to write to Chand4 Skhib 
about Faqir S4hib’s affair. I told her that 
the Governor had examined all the documents 
and witnesses about the unjust payment 
exacted from Mir Muzaffar Faqir S&hib, and 
having ascertained the truth, had imprisoned 
[the evil-doers]. “ Nonsense,” she said, “ that 
was all contrived ; by Banga Pillai,” and she 
again told me to write about him to Ghandd. 
Slkhib. I repeated that Faqir S4hib was a 
good man, and said that he would come and 
see her. She then said I need not write about 
him.’ 

After hearing all this, I told Madan&nda 
Pandit that Y&ohama N&yakkan’s vaMl, 
Tirumalai B4o, had brought a stag, a peacock, 
etc., and desired him to arrange for the vakil^s 
visiting the Governor and then departing. 
After this, 1 and Murtazft ’All Khdn’s vakil 
returned to town. 
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’Abd-ul-jaUl KhAn, 118, 819. 

*Abd-ul-lah Kh&n, see ’Abd-ul*wah4b KhS.n. 

*Abd-ul-lah Khdn, Coja, 10, 180. 

'Abd-ul-majid Khan, 182, 249, 250, 289, 303. 

’Abd-ul-nabi Khan, 19, 23, 106, 150, 151, 156, 168, 169, 182, 195, 229, 
247, 249, 253, 289, 297, 803, 305, 306, 343, 341, 876, 390. 

*Abd-al-r htran, Saiyid or Pir 2 ada, 274. 

Abd-ul-rahman (Mysore), 83, 

*Abd-ul-rahman, Shaikh or Muzaffar Khan, 8, 12, 15, 18, 19^ 22, 32, 61, 
139, 159, 160, 166, 166, 167, 168, 169, 171, 202, 218. 219, 248, 260, 
264, 257, 266, 272, 273, 287, 293, 328, 830, 333. 334, 3S7, 348, 350, 
351, 352, 853, 859, 3(31, 389, 400, 412, 414, 418, 419. 425, 430. 
*Abd-ul.wahab Khan {’Abd-ul-lah Khan), 1 12, 114, 319, 437. 

*Abd-ul-wazir Khan, 343. 

Achoharapakkam, 49, 146, 165. 

Achille (ship), 321, 329, 330, 389. 

Aohin, 162, 199. 

Adoni, 20, 29, 169, 260, 262, 273. 

Agulhas, Cape, 244. 

Ahmad Shah Padshah, 42, 43. 

Ajit Singh, 309. 

Akbar Sahib, 348. 

Alagappa Chetti, 3, 112. 

Alagappa Mndali, 196, 350, 351* 

Alambarai, 184, 185, 187, 190, 332. 

'Alam Khdn, 437, 438. 

Alangdda (Alingall) Filial, 120. 

Alanknppam, 874. 

Albert d’, M. 243. 

*Ali Dost Khan, 97, 156, 171, 172, 216. 

*Ali Khan, 16, 261, 265, 850, 361, 352, 356, 412, 418. 

>Ali Naqi Sahib, 127, 130, 136, 140, 172, 208, 243, 248, 262, 288. 
Almeida, Capitan Dom Luis de, 233. 

Almeida, Dona Pedro Miguel de (Marquez d’ Alorni), 234. 

Amber, 808, 309, 

Ambdr, 23, 195. 

Anaiya Pillai, 103. 

Ananda Banga Pillai or Ananda Raugnppan or Eanga Pillai or Bangappan » 
14, 19, 44, 81, 85, 188, 191, 212^ 2l7, 229, 246, 247, 248, 256, 259,276, 
^ 284. 292, 305, 808, 313, 367, 878, 386, 394, 396, 410, 436 . 444 . 
Andippaiaiyam, 888. 

Angria, 419. 

GGG 
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Anjengo, 410/ 

Ann48w&tiii, 400. 

Ai>ii4ra7fang&r, 340. 

An$on (Hanson, ship), 879. 

Antd.ji Pandit or Anant&ji Pandit, 130, 133, 137, 138. 

Antannan, VaMr, 164, 308. 

Anwar-nd-dln Kh&n, 7, 16, 31, 43, 60, 162, 169, 195, 199,308, 227, 264, 
269, 270, 818, 819, 358, 368, 375, 421. 

Appn, 87, 165, 196, 238, 275, 312, 818, 814. 

ArasAr, 314. 

Aroot, 20, 24, 26, 26, 29, 81, 41, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 64, 60, 63, 67, 72, 
73, 76, 77, 81, 89, 90, 91, 92, 93, 96, 96, 97, 98, 103, 104, 106, 113, 
114, lie, 118, 121, 128, 124, 129, 130, 131, 134, 135, 136, 137, 140. 

141, 145, 146, 150, 161, 163, 157, 159, 161, 162, 164, 178, 193, 196, 

199, 200, 203, 204, 208, 209, 210, 211, 213, 216, 218, 219, 224, 226, 

227, 228, 231, 232, 235, 236, 238, 242, 243, 245, 246, 247, 248, 252, 

260, 262, 265, 270. 272, 276, 280, 287, 289, 290, 291, 293, 295, 297, 

2ct9. 303, 307, 310, 315, 819, 820, 322, 328, 327, 828, 329, 830, 838, 

338, 343, 844, 846, 347, 348, 358, 357, 861, 868, 373, 37 376, 878, 
380, 381, 882, 384, 388, 389, 390, 397, 898, 400, 401, 404, 418, 421, 
422, 442. 

Arcot, South, 299, 395. 

Ariy&nkuppam, 121, 162, 86?. 

Arni, 245, 392, 405, 406, 433, 434, 442. 

Arurnpdtai, 57, 60, 220, 258, 2.il. 

ArumpAtai Filial, 197. 

Arnndohala Chetti, 8, 112, 113, 214, 215. 

Arundchala Chetti, Nallatambi, 197, 198, 214, 215, 311. 

Asad Mnhatnmad Kbdn, 231, 232. 

Asaf J&h or Niz&iu-nl.malk, 54, ISO, 182. 

Asdrappa Mndali or As&rappan, 236, 287, 327, 412, 414, 415, 439. 

Aurangabad, 27, 28, 29, 84, 41, 46, 94, 107, 111, 143, 149, 226, 242, 
278, 290, 376, 336, 432, 

Aurangzib, 88. 

Auteuil, M. d’, 5, 8, 9, 10, 12, 16, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 34, 36, 40, 60, 
62, 75, 189. 143. 144, 164, 175, 224, 373, 376, 887, 389, 395, 396, 899, 
402, 406, 407, 416. 

Ayy&kannu Chetti, 196, 

Ayyanan, 162. 

Ayyavayyan, 276. 

’Asmat Kb&n, 306, 307. 


Bad5 8&hib, 278. 

Badd Sdhib (Jemadar), 319, 372. 

BahAr, 7, 108, 112, 116, 117, 276, 816, 333, 335, 346, 847. 
Bakht Singh, 809. 
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Balaghat, 4>41. 

Bilagurayi Chetti, 434, 435, 436. 

B4l4ji Pandit, 248, 269. 

B4iaji R4o, 431, 432. 

B&lakrishna D&s, 267. 

Bank&param, 182, 290, 303, 343, 395, 398, 420. 

B&pu Chetti, 378. 

Barilett, Curtis, 821. 

Barth^lomy, M., 67, 308, 324, 329, 312, 425. 

BasRoiu, 419. 

Batayia, 326. 

Bausset, M. du, 64 65, 66, 67, 58, 69, 60, 62, 65, 67, 69, 70, 71, 72, 78 
187, 224. 

Beauregard, M. Renault de, 243. 

Bdgam S&hib, 80, 106, 112, 354, 356. 

Bengal, 103, 212, 217, 280, *238, 244, 277, 287, 200, 299, 307, 3;0, 812, 
849, 879, 390, 891, 394, 396, 400. 

Berar, 80, 105, 107. 

Bertrand, M., 112 

Bh4ji Rao, 291, 885, 98. 432. 

Bhuvanagiri, 3, 4, 129, 132, 136, 136, 138,. 145, 213, 229, 246, 269, 280, 
307, 315, 822, 442. 

Bikkaii Kb4n, 168. 

Bocage, M. du, 212 
Bdlam R^j^, 436. 

Bombay, 339, 879. 

Bon Voyage (ship), 212, 408. 

Boscawen, Admiral, 394. 

Boyanore, 168. 

Boyelleau, M., 166, 167, 288, 284, 831, 340, 854. 

Bruno, M., 270. 

Bunder, see Masulipatim. 

Burlianpur, 225, 290. 

Bury, M., 2, 9, 12, 18, 17, 61, 69, 70, 122, 163, 183, 217, 244, .321, 
322, 380, 411. 

Bussy, M., 18, 2 1,^164, 186 , 260, 380, 3 89, 432. 

Calcutta, 224. 

Caldwell, 436. 

Canton, 331, 

Carnatic, 7, 26, 47, 93, 139, 180. 188, 259, 302, 310, 332, 346, 431 . 
Carvalho, Francisco, M., 161, 270, 272. 

Carvalho, Fran^oise, 161. 

Carvalho, Jeanne, 161. 

Carvalho, Marie, 161. 

Cauverjr, the (river), 194, 896. 
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Oentaure (ship), 244. 

Chand& SAhib, 8, 9, 10, 18, 16, 16. 19, 20, 21, 22, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 80, 
31,82,33,34,36,36,88,40, 41, 44,45. 4»J, 47, 48, 49,58, 69, 60.63, 
66, 67, 70, 72, 73, 74, 76, 76, 77, 81, 86, 87, 88, 89, 91, 94, 96, 97, 98, 
99, 103, 104, 105, 111, 117, 119, 122, 123, 124, 136, 139, 140, 142, 143, 
144, 146, 146, 148, 151, 154, 156, 157, 159, 160, 162, 164, 169, 172, 178, 
174, 179, 181, 182, 183, 184, 185, 186, 187, 188, 189, 190, 191, 192, 193, 
194, 199, 200, 202, 203, 204, 208, 209, 213, 214, 216, 227, 232, 285, 246, 
248, 249, 261, 257, 260, 261. 262, 263, 265, 266, 267, 268, 270, 272, 274, 
278, 279, 281, 282, 287, 288, 291, 296, 297, 300, 301, 303, 304, 305, 306, 
315, 322, 884, 336, 337, 339. 842, 343, 346, 348. 353, 359, 366, 367, 868, 
372, 882, 383, 386, 387, 38S, 396, 397, 398, 413, 420, 421, 426, 427, 428, 
432, 433, 434, 435, 436, 437, 438, 441, 442, 448, 444. 

Chandernagore, 168, 243, 299. 

Chandra Rao, 262. 

OhandrasSnan, RAjA or Ohandras^n. 50, 62, 87, 88, 90^ 182, U6, 297, 298, 
343,351<, 395. 

OhennamanAyakkanpAlaiyam, 299. 

Ch5bpatta, 101, 172, 202, 315, 893, 398, 399, 402, 428, 442. 

CheyyAr, 160, 401, 404. 

Ohioaoole, 10, 27, 288, 875. 

Ohidambaram, 3, 122, 128,129, 132, 135,136, 138,154, 213, 228,229, 
246, 247, 248, 258, 269, 276, 278, 291, 292, 294, 299, 306, 307, 816, 332. 

Ohidambara Mudali, 342. 

China, 12, 13, 64, 252. 

Ohingleput, 4, 160, 228, 245, 328, 848, 366, 360, 437, 441. 

Chinna Mndali, see Tanappa Mndali. 

Ohirma ParasurAnia Pillai or Chinna ParasurAman, 196, 197, 236, 237, 
238, 261, 

Ohiiinappayyan, RAyasam, 192. 

ChinnarAyaln, 113. 

Chinnatambi, 196. 

Chittambala Chetti, 236, 

Ch6^amandalam, 408, 411. 

Cocanada, 407, 408. 

Cochin, 409. 

Coeurdonx, Father, 212, 

Coleroon, the (river), 122,153, 194, 247. 

Comorin, Cape, 409. 

Conjeeveram, 4, 114, 160, 288, .299. 

Constantine, ses Phalkon. 

Constantinople (RAm), 42, 69, 

Cope, Mr., 40, 102, 116, 116, 117, 118, 130, 131, 163, 164, 277, 810, 311, 
814, 320, 822, 332, 3S3, 834, 340, 348, 356, 357, 368, 860, 369, 391, 393, 
395, 436, 437, 489, 440. 

Coquet, M., 10, 36, 126, 216, 217, 230, 325, 849. 
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Cornet, M.> 60, 62, $6, 260, 261, 317, 354, 378, 379, 418. 

Coromandel Coast, 168. 

Ooarfcin, Jacques-Ignaoe, 896. 

Covelong, 160, 184, 186, 212, 270, 335, 855, 356, 416, 487. 

Croke, Mr., 270. 

Cuddalore, 1, 2, 25, 119, 120, 130, 133, 163, 185, 264, 272, 278, 275, 276, 
278, 308, 810, 316, 322, 326, 327, 332, 840, 374, 390, 396, 406, 407, 408. 
427,428,484,436. 

Ouddapah, 19, 23, 44, 89, 90, 106, 160, 156, 169, 182, 196, 226, 226, 229, 
247, 253, 290, 808, 805, 306, 376, 381, 395, 398, 420. 


Dairiyam, 412, 414. 

DaWan&yaka Chetti, 326, 361. 

D&malcliertivn Pass, 171. 

Danoy, M., 61. 

D'Argenson (ship), 808. 

Darvesh Muhammad, 4, 416. 

Dastgir 84hib or PirzAda, 24, 196. 

David, M., 332. 

Deccan, 42, 46, 64, 68, 79, 81, 83, 88, 101, 123, 149, 151, 225, 266, 298, 867, 
368, 876, 432, 

Delarche, M., 27, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 59, 60, 62, 65, 07, 69, 70, 71, 72, 78, 
74, 76, 77, 78, 101, 102, 179, 222, 223, 224, 232, 237, 265, 282, 283, 828, 
430, 432, 443. 

Delhi, 42, 43,46, 77, 79, 107, 108, 111, 147, 277, 809, 366, 867, 440, 441. 
Demouresne, M., 233. 

Denis, 161. 

Desfresnes, M., 821, 374, 411. 

Des Granges, M , 417. 

Desmar^ts, M., 425, 427. 

BMr, 395, 411. 

Devan&mpattanam, 4, 33, 92, 94, 115, 118, 119, 131, 146, 235, 270, 294, 
Devih6ttai, 228, 229, 247, 278. 

Dikshappayyan, 436, 436, 

Do], M., 318. 

Ddst *Ali Khftn, 171, 172, 216. 

D6sti, 61. 

D6at Muhammad, 47, 169, 202, 203, 231, 272, 273, 274, 287, 295, 824, 348, 
359, 383, 418. 

Dncasse, M., 261. 

Duff, Grant, 188, 481. 

Dugarazpattanam, 225. 

Dnlaurens, M., 425, 426, 427. 

Dumas, M., 168, 354. 

Duplan, M., 202, 203, 228, 411. 

HHH 
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Dupleix, M., 47, 85, 92, 102, 161, 163, 168, 169, 186, 187, 817, 218, 224, 
243, 244, 266. 282, 807, 830, 345, 849, 869, 870, 896. 

Buploiz, Madame, 48, 78, 148, 238, 286, 843. 

Durga D&s Kh^o, 328, 348. 

Duvelaer, M., 331. 

Eddawa, 410, 

Ekdmbara Ayyan, 436. 

Elaiobiyappan, 314. 

Blav&naadr, Rlav&sandr or EravAsanalltir, 298, 299, 302. 

Ellore, 180, 218. 

England, 168, 188. 

EravAsanalldr, see ElarAnasdr. 

Europe, 6, 86, 48. 64, 166, 168, 170, 220, 223, 243, 214, 245, 200, 276, 277, 
284, 299, 323, 339, 330, 331, 383, 341, 368, 362, 369, 391, 393, 396, 897, 
899, 400, 403, 406, 406, 410, 

Falcon, see Phalkon. 

Faqir SAhib, see Mir Muzaffar FaqirSAhib. 

Farrukhabad, 309. 

Fatteh Singh, 290, 291, 898, 431. 

FAzil KhAn, 101. 

Fleury (ship), 808. 

Floyer, Mr., 4. 116, 118, 126, 164, 166, 272, 276, 302, 319, 327, 891, 893. 
Floyer, Charles (the younger), 161. 

Fontainebleau, 214. 

Fort St. David, 1, 25, 26, 84, 39, 40, 68, 94, 102, 108, 116, ll7, 119, l26, 
127, 180, 131, 132, 133, 164, 165, 166, 157, 169, 204, 257, 270, 271, 
276, 277, 302, 311, 314, 315, 321, 327, 337, 340, 341, 346, 849, 867, 358, 
SCO, 369, 390, 891, 393, 394, 395, 436, 437. 

France, 6, 42, 43, 165, 168, 244, 331, 360, 403, 411. 

Francois, Father, 232, 271, 333. 

Friell, M., 2, 5, 37, 69, 70, 121, 324, 334. 

GAdai EAo (Gauderow), 345, 346 

Gadilam or Garuda, the (river), 318, 340, 895. 

Gangapatnam, 225. 

Ganges, the (river), 309. 

Gan jam, 27. 

Garuda, see Gadilam. 

GhAzi-ud-din KhAn, 79, 80, 441, 442. 

Gingee, 26, 26, 29, 196, 802, 333, 840, 361, 873, 376, 882, 889, 890, 396, 
897, 898, 899, 400, 402, 404, 408, 411, 412, 417, 418, 420, 422, 429. 
GlainviJle, M. de, 212, 826, 333, 361, 408, 409. 

Glasgow, 8f0. 

Goa, 102, 120, 284. 

Godavari, the (river), 180, 230. 
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Golconda, 81, 431. 

Gooty, 273. 

Gdp&la Ajyao, 33, 34, 37, 39, 40. 

Gdp&Iasw&mi, 371 
Gd-vindappan, 361. 

Guillard, M., 12, 86, 117, 164, 255, 307, 303, 824, 325, 349, 408. 

Gund6 Pandit, 167, 436. 

Gnndnmattakil, 87, 226. 

Gumvappa Chetti, Kandd.], 39, 201, 202, 

GnruyindamAsi Beddi, 222. 

Haidar S^hib, 430. 

Hail4t Khan, 853. 

H&ji »Abd-nl.lah, 55, 60, 67, 69, 73, 224. 

H&ji PAzil Khia or Ildji PAzil or PAzil Khin, 23, 28, 30, 31, 47, 78, 79, 83, 
100, 101, 102, 104, 105, 100, 112, 138, 105, 176. 176, 178, 182, 189,191, 
204, 207, 208, 304, 305, 843, 365, 308. 

HAji HAdi, 116. 

Hamilton, Alexander, 380. 

HAris £Ag, 368. 

Hasan-ud-din KhAn, 442. 

Henderson, Dr. J. B., 273. 

Henri III, 168. 

Eercule (ship), 396, 412. 

HidAyat Huhi^nd-din KhAn, see Mnzaffar Jang. 

HimAyat BahAdfLr KhAn, 23, 106,103, 150, 159, 182,249,253, 289,303, 
805, 343, 844, 376, 390, 430. 

HimAyat YAwar KhAn, 108, 

Hukuniat KAo, 4. 

Hunter, 8ir William, 309. 

Husain ’AH KhAn, 171, 172, 190. 

Husain Muhammad KhAn, 438, 

Husain SAhib, 302, 372. 

Husain TAhir, 319. 

Hyderabad, 27, 23, 41, 46, 107, 109, 111, 129, 130, 148, 158, 177, 204, 209 
210, 433. 

Hyder ’Alt, 273. 

ImAm SAhib, 297, 422. 

India, 6, 64, 116, 277, 821, 866. 

Indugadai, 875. 

Ingeram, 180, 

Iraohand, 287. 

Iraohand LAIA, 853. 

Irusappa Chetti, 394. 

Irvine, William, 266, 819. 

Isri Singh (Eesuri Singh), 308, 309, 

in 
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Jabbht Sikandar Khftn, 3:^^, 860. 

Jainagar, Saw&i, 308. 

Jama’at Kh&n, 81, 82. 

Jamil B$g Kh&n, 104, 106, 106, 107, lOS, 109, 111, 160, 178, 182, 211. 
Japan, 380. 

Jayar&m Pandit, 144, 146, 146, 147. 148, 149, 150, 162, 157, 159, 186, 191, 
192, 198, 194, 196, 200, 210, 236, 230, 242, 249, 279, 280, 353, 

Jeddah, 212, 408, 409. 

Jeypore, 809. 

Jimapnr, 30. 

Jodhpur, 309. 

Johannis, M., 390, 412. 

Jumna, the (river), 309.^ 

Kaohch^lai Ghetti, 113. 

Kadiknmaran, 197, 238. 

Eaempfer, 380. 

K&im Ehd.li Bangash, 309* 

Kalasapdkkam, 890. 

Kalavai, 213, 295, 297, 401, 404, 405. 

Edlay EbAn, 167, 420, 421. 

Ealichija Pillai, 248, 268, 292, 294, 333. 

Kalkulatxi, 409, 411. 

Ealydnardjd., 416. 

Kd>ma Bd.ja, 230. 

Edmiyappa Mudall, 201, 

Eauakardya Mudali, 14, 222. 

Kandandr, 23, 39, 90, 106, 108, 169, 182, 263, 290, 303, 376, 381,394, 395, 
398, 420, 430. 

Kanisapdkkam, 314, 339. 

Eanuayyan, Kanjam, 180. 

Karaiydmputtiir, 324. 

Edrikdl, 7, 60, 61, 61 , 86, 108, 174, 176, 194, 222, 223, 232, 255, .345, 346 
397, 406, 429. ’ 

Kararap^attn, 838. 

K&vSrip&kkam, 113. 

Kerjean, M. de, 161, £43, 244, 396, 399. 

KOsara R&o, 262. 

Khair-nd-din KbAn, 319,388. 

Kh&lif KbAn, 26, 72„281, 241. 

KhAn ’Alam, 298. 

KhAai DAyem, II , 122, 128, 124, 177, 183, 184, 196, 262, 262, 263, 291, 830, 
847, 420, 421, 422, 428. 

Kistna, tbe (river), 28, 29, 46, 60, 87, 94, 110, 128, 124, 226, 286L 313 , 409, 
480, 431. 

EOdandarAma Ajyan, 16, 16 , 320, 321 , 
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Kolala, 264. 

KondAr,822. 

Kothapatnam, 407. 

Kottaknppam, 241. 

Krimdsi Fanditi, 439. 

EriBhndji, 235, 420, 422, 423, 

Krisbna Pillai, 856. 

Krishna R4o, 345. 

Krishud Eeddi, 233. 

Ealandaiyappa Madali, 407. 
Knmaramansfalam, 364. 

Knmara Pillai, KilavAy, 201. 

Kumarappa Bh&rati, 102. 

Knmarappa Mndali, 436. 

KumblamS*ttdr, 5, 9, 11, 24, 103. 
K^niindda, 184, 186, 187, 190. 
Knnjangadai or Knnjanaigadai, 433, 434. 
Kunnandr, 245. 

Kunnattdr, 245. 


La Bourdonnais, M. de, 168, 329. 

La Butte, M., 244. 

La Farelle, M. de, 243. 

La Oatinais, M. de, 2. 

Laohi K4m, 838. 

Laoour-Gayet, M., 244, 

Lakshmana Kdyakkan, 164. 

L&lapQttai, 87, 113, 114, 178, 211, 224, 264, 256, 273. 

Ul& Vldi Chand, 228. 

L4l Eh4n, Chidambaram, 135. 

Lally, 187. 

La Palissiere, M., 831. 

La Beine (ship), 821, 331. 

La Selle, M. de, 125, 325, 349. 

Lassigny, M., 244. 

La Touche, M. de, 61, 85, 86, 87, 116, 117, 307, 308, 310, 834, 835, 362, 
853, 859, 411,412,^414. 

La Tour, M. de, 808, 428, 429. 

La Yillebague, M. de, 829. 

Larisse, M., 408. 

Law, Jacques, 85, 101, 162, 186, 859, 889, 414. 

Lawrence, Major, 34, 37, 39, 40, 116, 116,314, 322,327,341,349, 368, 
391. 

Lazar, see TAnappa Mudali. 

Le Beaume, M,, 104, 409, 418, 423, 

,Le Blanc, M., 270, 855, 416« 
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Le Harre, 244. 

Le Maire, M., 48, 63, 186, 223, 224, 281, 282, 288, 284, 285. 
Lenoir, M., 179, 180, 205, 217, 230. 

Le Noufcre, Madame, 807. 

Lo Riohe,M., 174, 845, 346, 897, 406, 407. 

Le Roy, M., 218. 

Le Verrier, M., 10,35, 89. 

Lisle, 894. 

London, 381. 

Louis XIV, 6, 86. 

Louis XV, 244. 

Lore, Col., 102, 120, 326, 891. 

Lynn (ship), 276, 


Machault, 403. 

Maopherson, Mr., 277. 

MadaiiAnda Pandit, 16, 27. 29, 30, 32, 39, 58, 66, 57, 59, 70, 71, 73, 77,78, 
95, 112, 128, 142, 143, 176, 176, 179. 181, 187, 188, 192, 202, 208, 207, 
213, 214, 232, 234, 239, 250, 265, 2G8, 274, 278, 284, 286, 287, 301, 328, 
837, 869, 883, 388, 406, 413, 426, 429, 434, 435, 439, 441, 444. 

Madras, 7, 16, 67, 60, 83, 84, 94, 103, 119, 120, 122, 126, 127, 160, 161, 169, 
171, 179, 180, 223, 226, 229, 259, 260, 270, 271, 272, 273, 276,299, 327, 
360, 880, 887, 894, 895, 437. 

Madura, 163, 437, 488. 

Madurantakam, 360. 

Mah5, 60, 102, 123, 168, 170, 281, 264, 839, 376, 412. 

Mahfuz Kh&n, 1, 2, 8, 4, 17, 19, 22, 23, 24, 28, 31, 35, 76, 118, 128, 129, 
132, 186, 186, 138, 196, 211, 227, 252, 257. 

Malabar, 163, 187, 839, 379. 

Malayappa Mudali, 414. 

MaligamSdu, 339, 341. 

Malr3.j&, 4. 

M&lu Filial, 418, 424. 

Mangalam, 74. 

Manian, 42, 43, 44. 

Manilla, 271. 

Manimangalam, 4, 160. 

Manjakuppam, 154. 

MaunAru Chetti, Paohohippulu, 113. 

Maun&ru N&yakkan, 342, 488. 

Man6]i App&, 845, 854, 397. 

Mansuk Rd.o, 133, 135, 138. 

Manser »Ali Kh&n, 80, 79, 137, 225, 287, 290, 810, 868. 

Marawar, 435. 

MArgosah&ya Chetti, 201, 202. 
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Marlin, M., 205. 

M&rwir, 809. 

Masoareigoe, 322, 328, 331, 332, 378, 386, 396. 

Masulipatam, or Bonder, IP, 31, 35, 104, 105, 109, 110, 125, 141 , 146, 147^ 
148, 149, 217, 230, 308, 316, 823, 324, 326, 328, 880, 349, 879, 407. 
MatlftlnEurasa, 230. 

Maitrepaa, 244. 

Maurepaf (ehip), 248, 299, 807. 

Mauritins, 243. 

Mecca, 79, 196, 211, 227. 

MMtapillaiyam, 269, 278, 291. 

Mir A.’azam, or Mir A’azam SAhib, 68, 91, 96, 98, 103, 181, 192, 266, 281, 
316, 329, 836, 337, 366, 868, 876, 377, 883, 386, 887, 426. 

Mir A’azam EhAn, 329. 

Mir ’Abd-nl-lah Sfthib, 425, 427, 428. 

Mir ’Ali Akbar S&hib, 339. 

Mir ’Ali Sahib, 428. 

Miran, M., 340. 

MtrApalli, 889. 

Mir Asad, 27, 81, 32, 85, 41, 101, 136, 141, 142, 164, 172, 178, 190, 200, 
202, 203, 204, 210, 211, 252, 820, 381, 384, 386, 405, 420, 428, 429. 

Mir GbulAm Husain, 339, 425, 428, 440, 

Mir Ka’ba ’Ali SAhib, 425, 427, 428. 

Mir Muhammad, or Mir Muhammad Khan, 35, 263. 

Mir Mukim SAhib, 28. 

Mir Mnzaffar Faqir SAhib, or Faqir SAhib, 444. 

Mir Mnzaffar KbAn, or Mir Muzaffar ’Ali, 417, 420. 

MirzA, 186. 

MirzA ’Abd-ul-nabi, 191, 192. 

MiriA ’Ali SAhib, 425. 427. 

Misri KhAn SnlaimAn, 190, 191, 803, 804, 806, 306, 307. 

MijrAn KhAn, 418, 114. 

MiyAn i-Ahib, 49, 264, 2f6, 274. 

Mocha, 64, 212, 326, 879, 408, 409. 

MorAri EAo, 17, 21, 22, 50, 52, 90, 93, 94, 96, 96, 98, 99, 116, 122, 261, 262, 
273, 397, 898. 

More Pandit, 11, 24, 122, 123, 124, 128, 136, 187, 144, 146, 156, 177, 188, 
184, 195, 199, 252, 263, 267, 291, 847, 376, 381, 404, 420. 

Morse, Mr., 891, 898. 

Mritynnjayan, 280. 

MnbAriz KhAn, 81, 82, 346, 347. 

MudAmiah, 3, 128, 228, 229, 246, 247, 278, 294, 806, 807. 

Muhammad AbrAr, DtwAn, 319. 

Muhammad ’Ali EhAn, or Muhammad ’Ali, 4, 17, 19, 20, 22, 24, 76, 89, 91, 
93, 94, 95, 97, 98, 129, 181, 132, 136, 136, 188, 168, 164, 186, 167, 168, 
169, 164, 196, 199, 208, 210, 211, 227, 228, 231, 232, 284, 235, 247, 263, 
264, 269, 281, 287, £88, 289, 810, 314, 318, 319, 320, 822, 828, 829, 382, 
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838, 884, 835, 836, 887, 838, 839, 840, 341, 842, 844, 846, 847, 348, 849, 

851, 362, 868, 866, 856, 857, 858, 359, 860, 861, 864, 366, 366, 867, 868, 

809, 870, 872, 876, 377, 879, 380, 381, 3S4, 885, 387, 388, 389, 890, 396, 

897, 421, 484, 486, 436, 437, 488, 439, 441. 

Mnhammad *A11 Khkn (P6lAr), 156, 160, 171, 172, 208, 209, 216, 248, 262/ 
288. 

Mnhammad Anwar KhAn, 6, 262. 

Mnhatnmad Husain, 88, 43, 52, 78. 

Muhammad Kamil, 433, 434. 

Mnhammad KhAn, 129, 132, 186, 188, 141, 164, 213, 269, 806, 307. 

Mnhammad Khin Bangashi 809. 

Muhammad KhAn KnlaimAn, 190, 191, 303. 

Muhammad Masih KhAn, 819. 

Muhammad Mnhi-ud-din KhAn SAhib, 24, 196. 

Muhammad EazA SAhib, or Muhammad RazA, 89, 91, 105, 124, 140, 141, 
164. 

Muhammad 8hAh P Adah Ah, 42, 79, 108, 278. 

Muhammad Tavakkal, 253. 

Mnhammad WAlA, 804. 

MiilavAdi, 261, 264. 

Mularai, 180. 

MnllnvAdi, 127. 

Murshidabad, 810. 

MurtazA ’All KhAu, 27, 81, 102, 142, 250, 262, 297, 334, 406, 412, 418, 419, 
420, 489, 444. 

MurtazA SAhib, 440. 

Muruga Pillai, 196, 

MumngampAkkam, 121, 162. 

Mntta Pillai, 114, 166, 263, 266. 

Muttaitdr, 889. 

Mnttayja Ohetti, 112. 

Muttayyan (writer), 169. 

Muttiya Cheiti, 3, 

Mnttiya Filial, 14, 288, 241. 

Muttn Alagappa Ghetti, 196, 197, 216, 238. 

Muttu B6lam Reddi, 49. 

Mnttukriahna Filial, 4, 1 18, 166. 

Muttukriahna Heddi, 286, 802. 

Muttnknmarappa Ghetti, 162. 

Muttn MallA Reddi, 48, 49. 

Musaffar Jang, or HidAyat Muhl-ud-dln KhAn, or S*aadat-ul-lah KhAn 
BahAddr, 8, 9, 10, 13, 14, 16, 16, 17, 18, 20, 21, 22, 28, 24, 25, 26, 27. 28, 
29, 80, 31, 32, 33, 34, 86, 86, 37, 38, 40, 41, 42, 43, 46, 46, 47, 48, 60, 68, 
61, 62, 66, 72, 73, 74, 75, 77, 78, 79, 80, 81, 82, 96, 100, 101, 102, 103, 104, 
106, 107, 108, 109, 110, 111,112, 115, 121, 122, 123, 126, 133, 134, 186, 138, 
147, 149, 160, 161, 162, 168, 169, 163, 165, 174, 176, 177, 178, 179, 181, 
182, 183, 184, 186, 186, 187, 188, 189, 198, 196, 196, 200, 204, 207, 209 
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210, 211, 212, 216, 218, 227, 228, 235, 230, 240, 241,246, 248, 252, 253 
266, 260, 262, 263, 264, 265, 287, 291, 296, 296, 297, 298, 804, 805, 816* 
830, 343,^44, 347, 843, 864, 356, 868, 372, 376, 376, 398, 421, 428, 430. 
Muzaffar Kb&ii, $ee ’Abd-ul-rahmin, Shaikh. 

MyJapore, 24, 94, 115, 120, 131, 235. 

Mysore, 88, 122, 146, 210, 406. 


N&dir Shah, 42, 79, 108. 

Nagore, 179, 259. 

Naim Ohetti, 296. 

Nallatamhi Ohetti, 894. 

Nalldr, 127. 

Naiuk6ttai, 436. 

Namat-nl-lah Khan, Coja, 10, 36, IJ'O, 217, 288. 
N&na Sahih, or Nani, 345, 385. 

UTanganatt (ship), 380. 

Naqsh Band Khan. 315. 

Narasinga £ao, 22. 

Narasinga Rao, Kanukdyi, 294. 

Narasn, 125. 

Nai*ayanapattai, 51, 87, 226. 

Na^ayana Pillai, 288. 

Nardyana Sastri, 441, 443. 

Ndrd Pandit, 396. 


N&sir Jang, or Nizam-nd-daulah, 1, 4, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 14, 15, IG, 17, 18, 19, 
20, 21, 24, 26, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35 36, 37, 88, 39, 40, 
41, 42, 43, 44. 48, 49, 61. 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 68, 60, 61, 62. 68, 64, 
66, 66, 67 , 68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 76, 76, 77, 78, 79, 80, 81, 82 
83, 84, 85, 87, 88, 89, 90, 91, 92, 93, 94, 96, 96, 97, 98, 99, ICO, 101* 
102, 108, 104, 106, 108,^07,409, 110, 111, 112, 115, 116, 117, 119* 
121, 122, 123, 124, 125^^127, 128, 129, 130, 138,' 135, 186, 137, 14oJ 
141, 142r'l44, 145, 146, 147, 148, 149, 160, 161, 162, 163,^167, 168, 169. 
160, 162, 164, 169, 170, 171, 172, 173, 174, 177. 178,180, 182, 183, 184, 
186, 188, 190, 191, 194, 195, 196, 198, 199, 200,^202, 203, 204, 

208, 209, 210, ’'213, 217, 218, 219, 224, 223, 226, 227, 228, 229, ^8l’ 

284, 285, 286, 240, 242, 243, 245, 246, 248, 2^, 260, 261, 262, 268, 26?! 
263, 264, 266, 267/272, S.74,f'2!?7, 278, 279,'i81, 288/ 289, 290, 291,'^ 
296, 296, 297, 298, 299,"t04, '306,''814, 819^ 826, 328, 829, 380 ,'348, 344 ' 
846," 847, 348. 358, 354, 366, 357, 360, 861, 865, 366, 867, 368, 376,’ 
876, 877, 381, 384,'^ 385, 388, 390, 895, 896, 397, 398, 899, 401, 402, 

404, 406, 4C6, 408, 411, 413, 416, 417, 420, 421, 422, 428, 430. 

Nasir Quii, 27, 

Natardjan, or Nataraja Pillai, 360, 351, 


Negapatam, 127, 849 , 407. 
Nellikuppatn, 2S6. 
Kellore, 226, 319. 

Nemdr, 389. 
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Nfmbilakar, 8ftn6ji, or SuUAnji, 17, 21, 23, 44, 62, 65, 68, 93, 176, 182 
191, 196, 348, 896, 397, 898, 404, 405. 

NizAm-nd-daulah, see N&sir Jang. 

Kis&m-al-mulk, see Aeaf Jdh. 

Olakkflr, 115. 

Olaldr, 348. 

Olakarai, 13, 60, 68, 76. 112, 121, 201, 364, 365. 

Orattif ipftlaiyain , or Oratti, 49. 

Onne, Robert, 86, 110, 171, 310, 845, 866, 434. 

Piohohakkadai, 429, 480. 

P4diruppuliy6.r, 102. 

Pakkiripp&Iaiyam, 24, 338. 

PAlaki, 27, 29. 

P&lAr, the (river), 224. 

Pandora Mndali, 153, 894. 

PannS>da, 398. 

PanoD, M., 839. 

Panruti, 213, 340, 842. 

PApayya Pillai, 336, 428, 441. 

P&ppAntAngal, 127. 

PApu Reddi, 221, 222. 

FaraBurAma Pillai, or ParaBarAman, 67, 69, 373, 419. 

ParavaiyAr, the (river), 269. 

PattAmpAkkam, 337. 

Pattep§ttai, 389, 396, 406, 407, 411, 414. 

PAvAdai NAyakkan (Paranaiken), 346, 397. 

Payanghat, 441. 

Peddu Chetti, UttirA, 201. 

Peddn NAyakkan, 16, 16, 24, 276, 407. 

Pegu, 184. 

Felling, Thomas, 127. 

PennAr, the (river), 318, 395. 

PennAttd.r, 427. 

Periya PerumAl Pillai, 228, 229. 

Periyanna Mudali, 60, 196. 

Periyanna NayinAr, 270, 324. 

Persia, 108. 

Perumbai, 41. 

Perumukkal, 48, 49, 115, 408, 420. 

Phalkon[ Falcon], Don Constantine, 880. 

Phalkon, Constantine, 880. 

PiohavAdi, 116. 

Pilavoine, M., 377, 878. 

Pir Muhammad, 187, 188, 252. 

Pif ZAda, 262, 803, 304, 806. 
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Ploosquelet, 217. 

P6lAr, 158, 160, 172, 208, 216, 248, 262, 288, 390. 

Pondichery, 1, 7, 12, 17, 18, 20, 25, 26, 31, 35, 36, 38, 39, 40, 41, 45, 46, 
63, 64, 7o, 93, 94, 98, 109, 119, 120, 121, 148, 161, 166, 168, 161, 162, 
169, 172, 182, 183, 185, 186, 187, 200, 212, 217 , 218, 224, 226, 227. 

236, 241, 242, 244, 249, 251, 253, 256, 263, 264, 269, 281, 282, 287. 

289, 296, 297, 299, 807, 808, 809, 818, 326, 826, 380, 382, 347, 3*8, 

361, 867, 379, 384, 385, 386, 391, 397, 420, 422, 427, 429, 486. 

Pornayyar, 206. 

Ponneri, 4. 

Poona, 898. 

Poonamallee, 4,91,93,94,96, 99, 115, 131, 145, 160,235,299, 346, 3.' 5, 
356, 487. 

Poroher, M., 411. 

Porto Novo, 4, 5, 128, 130, 131, 132, 137, 196, 251, 254, 250, 268, 269. 

271, 272, 273, 316, 317, 318, 320, 322, 326, 333, 361. 

PoBthi, 103, 

Prak&sa Mudali, 407. 

Pratab Singh, 345. 

Prince, 126, 127, 2c0, 271, 827, 380. 

Pulicat, 225, 407. 

PnllAl, 318, 322, 387. 

P'fLngunam, 339. 

Pannai, 211, 224. 

Purisai, 208 
Pttttnrai, 70. 

Puymorin, M,, 61, 85. 

Qalandar Kh&n, Coja, 325. 

Qaedah, 273, 394. 

Quilon, 409. 

Qutb-nd-diu, or Qutb-ud-dla ’Ali Khdu, 25,31, 32, 68, 60,70, 76,76., 89^ 
91, 98, 140, 181, 192, 429. 


B&obAr, 869, 384. 

Kftghava Pandit, 213, 214, 262, 263. 
Ragbdji Bhdnsla, 'bl, 111, 290, 291, 898, 431 
llagbnn&tha D&s, see Rimad&s Pandit. 
Raghun&tba Nayin&r, 302. 

Babioi S^bib, 268. 

R&jagiri, 429. 

Rajabmnndry, 10, 180, 218, 288, 876 
B&]4\Bftm Singb,' 808, 309. 
EAj6ndra8w4mi, 212. 

B4j6 Pandit, '69, 87, 88. 

B4mabbadra Beddif 286. 
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Bi^mabhadra Heddi, Chilka, 233. 

Kdmaohandra Ayyan, 308. 

E4machandra Rio, Wiji, 87, 88, 90, 182, 195, 298, 305, 348, 396, 398, 
404, 405. 

Rimadis Pandit (Hiji Raghnnitha D&s), 73,80, 90,91, 124, 188, 252, 
266, 380, 847, 381, 431, 432. 

Eimakrishna Chetti, 3, 112, 113. 

R&minji Pandit, 820. 

Bima Riji (Rimarizu), 95, 291, 398. 

Rimayyan, 132, 135, 138. 

Ramnad, 435. 

BimOji^Pandit, 270. 

Banga Aohiriyir, 487. 

Rangappan, 185. 

Banga Pillai, see Ananda Ranga Pillai. 

Ranga Pillai (writer), 185, 275, 335. 

Ranga Pillai (Anaiya Pillai’a stn), 103. 

Rangd Pandit, 96, 252, 258, 338, 348, 360, 897, 399, 443. 

Ranjangudi, 433. 

Rivatfanalldr, 103, 266. 

Razi ’Alt Khin, 27. 

RazA Sihib, or Muhammad Razi Sihib, 8, 16, 21, 22, 31, 40, 69, 91 92 
105, 146, 148, 164, 836, 343, 367, 383. 

Razziq *Ali Sihib, 876. 

Rettai Alagrimam, 102. 

RobinH, Benjamin, 276. 

Roborent, M., 899. 

Rouilli, M.de, 244. 

Roy Ndroji, 126. 

Ruby (ship), 394. 

Rdm, see Constantinopole. 


S’aadat-ul-lah Khin, 81, 97. 

S’ad-ud-dln Khin. or S’aadat-ud-dtn Khin, 78, 368. 

Sadisiva Pillai, 384, 448. 

Sadiaiva Heddi, 286. 

Sadraa, 127, 160, 185, 226, 264, 878. 

Safdar *Ali KhAii, 101, 186, 140, 166, 171, 203, 236, 368. 
Safdar Husain Khin, 218, 205 
S&hn Riji, 95, 291, 431. 

Saidapet, 245. 

St. Germain, Renault de, 248. 

St. Hilaire, Marie, 161. 

Saint-Maro, M,, 9. 

St. Paul, M. de, 86, 236, 288, 827 828, 846, 364, 897, 402, 429. 
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St. Thom^, 102. 

Saiyid Sudan, 67, 59, 60 

Saiyid Lashkar KhAn, 11, 20, 26, 26, 29, 44, 55, 66, 69, 97, 101, 106, 109» 
118, 131, 134, 136, 140, 141, 160, 154, 156, 158, 176, 177,1178, 182, 183, 
191, 195, 211, 249. 

Saiyid Madad-ud-din, 342, 343, 346. 

Saiyid Muhammad, 319. 

Saiyid Sahib, 249, 280, 287, 328, 330, 353. 

Saiyid Sharif KhAn, 44, 96, 97, 106, 131, 150, 168, 176, 182, 191, 195. 
Saiyid* ul-lah KhAn, 80. 

Salabat Jang, 430, 431, 482, 441. 

Salabat Khan, 809, 

SAlavAkkam, 160. 

Salem, 245, 275, 299. 

S4rn4chariy&r, 257, 258. 

SAmbhAji hAo, or SAmbhAji BAjA, 88, 898, 419. 

Sambu DAs (Bukkanji), 179, 259, 267, 268. 

SampAti KAo, 3, 4, 128, 129, ISO, 132, 135, 137, 138, 227, 228. 

SandAsiy 320, 321. 

SankaranArAyana Pillai, 434, 436. 

SankarapArik, 259, 268. 

SAntappan, 14, 334, 850, 851. 

SAram, 116. 

Sarup LAIA, 273. 

Satara, 398, 431, 432. 

SattAr KhAn, 196 

San BbAji UAo, see BhAji Rao. 

Saunders, Thomas, 276, 349, 390, 395, 436, 410. 

SAvanflr, 182, 290, 803, 843, 395, 398, 420. 

Savarimuttu, 3 1 0, 335. 

SawAi Jai Singh, or Jai Singh II, 308, 309. 

SAyal (hills), 49. 

Sohonamille, Madame, 807. 

SegnniyA Pillai, or Seguni, 57, 59, 60, 73, 7 4. 

Seigneur, M., 427. 

SengamaladAs NAyakkan, 406. 

Serannr, 417. 

Seringapatam, 83, 84. 

SAsbAohala Chetti, 164. 

SAshAdri Pillai, 228. 

SAshagiri Pandit, 320, 321. 

SAshA BAo, 122, 139. 

ShAhjahanabad, 30. 

ShAh NawAz KhAn, 10, 11, 25, 35, 41, 42, 43, 44, 49, 62, 53, 54, 68, 62, 65, 
66, 67, 69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 76, 92, 97, 106, 109, 124, 133, 137, 144, 146, 
146, 147, 177, 183, 184, 191, 193, 194, 195, 226, 226, 227, 232, 235, 236, 
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246, 252, 260, 263, 264, 270, 280, 287, 288, 290, 296, 298, 846, 847, 856, 
376, 381, 884, 404, 420, 432. 

Sbaikhabad, 52. 

Shaikh Ahmad, 4, 128, 130, 132, 337, 138. 

Shaikh Hamid, 180. 

Shaikh IlasaD, 15, 126, 128, 139, 142, 143, 100, 165, 166, 167, 1^?8, 231, 
251, 254, 255, 257, 258, 259, 261, 265, 266, 293, 302, 337, 342, 349, 355, 
859, 880, 389, 412, 413, 432, 483. 

Shaikh Ibr&him, 15, 57, 139, 218, 281, 251, 253, 256. 257, 293. 

Shaikh Im&m, 353. 

Shaikh Muhammad Shar!?^ 122, 123, 124, 413, 

Shaikh Sahib, 196, 320. 

Sharif SAhib, 278. 

8h6r Jan^, 225, 290, 291. 

Sholinghur, 288. 

Siam, 380. 

Siddhi Kh&n, 196. 

Sinappayyan, 126. 

Singana, 127. 

Sirpi, 11, 88, 210, 213, 236. 

SiruvattfLr, 840. 

Sit&r&ma Ayyar, 371. 

Sivaganga, 435. 

Siv&ji, ^8, 398. 

Siva Rao (MAnuk6ji, or K4nuk6yi), 306, 397. 

Siy&lam, 239, 860. 

Smith, Charlea, 161. 

Smith, .loBeph, 356. 

Soiquit, Ooja, 261. 

Sombreiiil, M., 258, 269, 338. 

Sonnappayyan, 276. 

Soppflr, 324. 

SorA Mudali MarakkAyar, or SorA Mudali, 478, 424. 

SoranAvAr, 384, 838, 339, 

Sorappd.r, 824. 

Sornay, M., 369. 

Soude, M., 321, .323, 328, 331, 332, 382, 363. 

Spain, 16«. 

Starke, Richard, 360. 

Subbayyan (vakil), 13, 67, 59, 60, 70, 71, 87, 144, 181, 192, 203, 204. 3fK). 

301, 329, 896, 397. 

SultAn, Coja, 1, 2. 

SultAnji, see NimbAlakar, SAndji. 

SanguvAr, 196. 

Sftrappa Mudali, 327, 828, 414. 

Surat, 10, 36, ^9, 809. 

SwAmikannu Pillai, Mr., 22. 
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Tachchakk&da, 294. 

Tad pair i, 21, 

Takht Singh, 808, 309. 

Td.nappa Mudali, or Obinna Madali, or Lasar, 159, 174, 176, 222, 228, 232, 
236, 237, 255, 4U. 

TAni Cbetti, 113. 

Tanjore, 7, 28, 89, PO, 92, 93, 122, 123, 146, 169, 179, 198, 194, 201, 259, 
260, 267, 268, 209, 300, 301, 845, 369, 374, 896, 897, 406. 

Taqi Sihib, 130, irO, 171, 173, 199, 200, 203, 2C4, 208, 213, 214, 216, 243, 
248, 249, 250. 

TarA Bai Umma Bai, 481. 

Tenasserim, or I’enaasery, 380. 

Tennavaraya Mudali, 327, 394. 

TennavarAya Pillai, 394. 

Thana, 419. 

Thurston, Mr., 114, 313. 

Timiri, 231, 281, 289, 347, 848, 353. 

Tindivanam, 48, 49, 145, 155, 406, 408, 417, 420. 

Tinnevelly, 153, 434, 485, 436, 438. 

Tirtansgari, 4, 118, 146, 155, 442. 

Tirachelvaraya Mudali, 402. 

TirukkOyildr, 372, 377, 879, 381. 

Tirumalai RAo, 444. 

Tirumalai RAo (KAnukoyi, or MAnukdji), 96, 262, 306, 353, 897. 

Tirupati, 11. 
riruppach'Ar, 1, 437. 

Tiruppali Ohetti, Karnnapuram, 326. 

TirnppAppuliyflr, 275, 318, 322, 332 
Tiruvakkarai, 75, 115. 

Tirtivalluvar, 167. 

TiruvannAmalai, 11, 881, 382, 885, 388, 442. 

Tiruvattiytlr, 160. 

TiruvAndipuram, 94, 318, 333. 

TiruvSnnanall'fi.r, 310, 333, 369, 370. 

Tiruviti, 3, 116, 146, 155, 2'3, 246, 251, 254, 266, 257, 258, 269, 265, 269, 
286, 289, 294, 296, 310, 314, 821, 333, 338, 840, 341, 343, 348, 355, 357 
364, 365, 366, 369, 372, 373, 376, 877, 879, 380, 404, 440, 442 
Tiruvottiyir, 299, 401. 

Tittarappa Mudali, 434, 435, 436. 

Tod, Colonel, 309. 

T6ri Chetti, 308. 

Tranquebar, 429, 430. 

Travancore, 104, 105, 125, 409, 418. 

Trlbett. M. ( TiravAr), 292. 

Triohinopoly, 20, 54, 89, 90, 92, 03, 94, 122, 123, 145, 153, 193, 195, 202> 
227, 269, 310, 367, 837, 388, 389, 413, 431, 483, 435, 436, 487, 439, 441, 
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TAkkanftmp&kkam, 1 16, 

Tumbaiy'd.r, 889. 

TuraiyAp, 221. 

Turenne, Marshal, 86. 

Ty&ga, 62, 165, 203, 365, 387. 

Udaiy&rp&latyam, 222, 245, 299. 

Udayi ThSyan, Maravan, 435. 

Ulmid6.r, 802. 

Urohatu, 19. 

O^Bhtu, 62. 

Ufcramalldr, 160, 254, 266, 274. 

Vaippdr, 371. 

Vaithilinga Mndali, 364. 

Yaithilinga Filial, 434, 435, 436. 

VAlaippandal, 406. 

Vila MirLinda Rija, Vanji, 104, 125, 409, 418, 423. 

ViUkoudipuram, 299, 433. 

Valudiydr, 13, 24, 25, 23, 27, 49, 57, 65, 72, 84, lOl, 103,128, 130,139, 
141. 143, 144, 148, 158, 172, 250. 251, 280, 324, 886, 387, 43^, 443. 
Varadappa Niyakkan, 342, 354. 

Varadarija Reddi, 221, 222. 

Vasayappa Ohetti, 308. 

Visadlya Pandit, 161, 162. 

Vellaikkayyan, 352. 

Vellim§tttip5ttai, 420. 

Vellore, 27, 288, 425, 432. 433, 489. 

Venkanna Ohetti, Havva, 113. 

Venkannan, 308. 

Venkatiohala Ohetti, Guntdr, 4, 113, 281, 282, 283, 284, 286, 286, 400. 
Venkatichala Ohetti, Salatu, 400. 

Venkatiohalam, 48. 

Venkatagiri, 261. ' 

Venkatagiri Mulavai, 398. 

Venkatammilpittai, or Yenkatimpittai, 8, 14^, 155, 229, 251, 879, 442, 443, 
Venkata Rio, 802, 366. 

Venkatisan, 320. 

Vigilant (ship), 894, 

Vigneroux, M., 86, 

Vijayarighava Niyakkan, 406, 407. 

Vikravindi, 303. 

Villinjum (Brinjohn), 410. 

Villiyanalldr, 7, 12, 13, 23, 26, 74, 86, 92, 103, 112, 116, 139, 142, 148, 164, 
160, 170, 283, 276, 316, 835. 

ViUnpnram, 4, 145, 156, 213, 246, 261,253, 254, 256, 278,276, 289,310 
320, 822, 324, 361, 364, 365, 370, 372, 376, 882, 404, 408, 412, 418. 
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VinceoB, M., 348. 

VSr&Chetti, 286, 315, 361. 

Vir& Chetti, Kang^ipiti, 326, 361. 

V'iraxnar&j^, 407, 416. 

Yiri N&yakkan, 201. 

Virarighava Ohet.ti, 113. 

Viswaa^tiha Eeddi, 286. 

Yizagapatam, 127, 358, 390. 

Vriddhaohalam, 370. 

Wandiwash, 26, 31, 121, 122, 127, 129, 130, 135, 140, 141, 163, 166, 168, 
160, 161,164, 171, 172, 179, 190, 191, 199, 200, 203, 204, 208, 209, 248, 
249, 360, 373, 376, 380. 

Weber, M., 331. 

Ydobama N4yakkan, 444. 

Y4nam, 61, 125, 141, 146, 148, 149, 164, 179, 180, 217, 218, 280, 308, 316. 


Zain-ud *Ali Khan, 117. 








